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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro Marcella Sembrich, 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harr 
Sedanstrasse 


ATCLIFFE CAPER 
and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


Has- 


is, Zagury, &c. 
20, Dresden. 


TON, 


Helene 


Mrs. R 





Representative 
Ne fifth Avenue; Philadelt . 
§ Summer Residence: I 
(yy 
“aperton is my oa/y representa- 
1 pupils desiring to study with 


Vy Aer 





Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERT 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York 


Instruction n SING ING an ithe Higher Branches 


al and Dramatic Ar 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
rTENOR--ORATORIO AND ( CONC ERT 
18 East 2vd et, New Yor 
HENRY 1 PLECK, 
Conduct Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
f New Y n 
Add 100 West 12 Street, New York 
HERBERT WIT HE RSPOON, 
Basso, 
Cc neerts and Mt isicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th S 
Address “102 E ast 57th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York 
Mute. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Dev 
the Voice 


MR. 


elopment and Complete Education of 
118 West 44th Street, New York 

MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal! Instructors, 

1146 Park Avenue, near “Ist 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Instruction. 


and 


Street. New York 


18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
136 West 12th Street 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—C 


Culture 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 


118 West 44th Street, New York 


GREENE 


TEACHER, 
New York 


oncert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca 


101 West 86th Street, New York 


GEORGE M 





Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Av Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 


New York 


417 West 23d Street 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL 
Orchestral Cond 


Singers pret ared | for Oratori« } 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Stree New Yor 
. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


uctor 





», Opera and Con 





(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and pr » given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instr Special adve awes for the 
study jusic and the training of boys 
voices 


44 West 20th Street, New York 


Address 


TOM KARL, 

Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street, New York 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 


or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 


Mr. 
Concert, 


Residence—Studio: 


Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio— Concert—Opera 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Ww. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace. St 
—— Hall, Covent Garden, &c . concerts and 
-rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 

Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 


Director Lenox Choral Club. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 


Summer Studio, PARIS, care 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann 

For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D’A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


Morgan, Harjes 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 West 14th Street, 


idays 


Studio 


Miss 


New York 


Tuesdays and Fr 
VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
nal, Amat 
14 East 44th Street, 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 


LE 


‘hers’ Grades 


New York. 


eurs’ and Tea 


Pupil of ERS ne 
Organist Emmanuel Bapt ( oe irch, Brooklyr 
Addr seep Ty ec a Place, Brooklyn 


LEE TRACY. 
ruction. 


» Leschetizky method 
nd 408 Carnegie Hal 


Mr. CHARLES 


Pianofor 





TIDDE? 
Pianist 
314 East 15th Street. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


AV L. BECKER 


PAUL 


GUST 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


KATHARINE EVANS 
VON 

Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 


Sole Authori America 


MMe. 


zed Representative in 
40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 


Private Studio 


New York 


ou West Mt street New York 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
Violin Virtuoso 
for Concert s. Recitals, &« Limited number of 
ipils acce pted Address care of Emile Levy 
41 and 143 Fi A\ », New Yor 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. x TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 
lio: 151 East 


SMITH, 


62d Street, New York 


Home Stu 


GERRIT 











Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Mt adison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
Sou Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 


1 West 87tl New York 


HOWLAND, 


Street, 


Residence 


DE LAV AN 








horal, Orchestr | and Operati 
Condi ictor, 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 
Opera 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone 
Opera—-Oratorio—Concer 
and Vocal It ? uction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension With the 


National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
1 11th near 173d St., 


Professor of 


Address: 227 Ave., New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director. 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
119 West 41st St., New York. 


AD. 


New York City 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal! Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 


E. A. PARSON 


Pianist ae Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER. 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


KLENNER, 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST ann TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, 


Studio : 

New York. 

Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 


Oratorio, Concert and Song 
Stu lio 401 Ca 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


itals 


New York 


Rex 
rnegie Ha 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 
Tam . 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 


55 West t, New York 


MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture 
*v Buildir 


33d Stree 


Mi 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 


BARITONE, 


sSEHRENS 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Voca 
Instruction 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 
EDMUND ]. MYER, 
Vocal Instructior 


reache Author and Lect er } nporta 
ocal topics 


Street, New York ( 


HENRY SCHRADIE( oK’ S 
Violin School 

Theory and Ensemble Playing 

ence and Studio 


Resi 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pup the celebrated 
FLORENZA b 








of t 
Maer ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano Instr 
256 West 71st Street. New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Stud : WE ast I4th Street 


iction 


New York 
University Connectio 
Metr ypolitan College of Mu 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


SALON SINGER 


will receive pupils from 9 t 1 Re 

by Monsieur J L ihy, of Paris; for the past tw 
years his Puy 1 assistant. Address: 421 Wes 
vith Street, New Y. ty 


J PIZZARELLO, 








Witt 1 “ 4 
I parti ‘ lres 
16 West 36th S et. N : 7 
GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone 
~ 100 West New York 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 
Voice Culture and Sin ny 
121 West 42d 5S New a 





SIEGMUND DE UT St “Hi, 

Prepares professional! i a j 
JACQUES DONT met! hod s 
Symphony and Theodore T! 1omas ort 

Studio: 53 East 59th Street 

String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at 8 { 

ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
pils for voice culture Good 


Will accept pu 
voices cultivated per 
145 East 83d Street 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
{87 Sth Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T egy r, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Pain 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Aveaue, NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 

Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


contract 
near Le 





exington Avenue 


Studio 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
ge Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 
YCE BUCKIN 


Accompanist. 


iGHAM 
JOYCE, 


42 West 17th Street, New York. 


FLOREN 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INSTRUCTION 
New York 


3 East 41st Street 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c, 
42 West 119th Street. New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Marble ( egiate Chur cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Stud 142 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO _— L E 
vice 
Organist and Choirma St. Pa 
Trinity Parisi New Y . A ! 
f Breat g.”’ Address r 20 Vesey 





Miss ALICE J, 


Orat and ¢ 
St 1 O40 w t 
Mme. CORTADA, 
Voca ' Instrun | ; 
5 
” Dp . ¥ 


KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Sx ano 
( ( Ora I 
1 I j 3 : k 
RI ARDO RICCI 
Opera, Oratorio, ( i ) 
isi City 
J. ELDON HOLI 
le 
Vocal I ( ~ 
Tone P1 : 
Thur — . 
Mr. TORRE r. HULI 
I IMI ONA 
ROMUALDO SAPIO 
La ( t Ime 
¥ (rau ( a 
Oca i 
For ns, & 
H S ’ S w \ k 
F. W. RIESBEI! f 
™ I in 
Signor GIUSEPPE DI] PUENTE, 
The B 


Ls ria 
‘ York 
MARY E. SCOTT, Sop i Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Concerts. M s. Re Por " pted 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, 


poprano 





Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianiste 
Concerts— Musicales. I ‘ t f pupils 
accepted 43 East 50th Street, New York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
23 We wth Stree 
New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
opr ano, 
Vocal Instr iction 
Hardman Apartments 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Miss Lena Devine s capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having practically given evidence 


lity to do so 


’ PRAN¢ E Sco LAMPERTI.’ 
NICE, March 25, 1889. 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDE 
Teacher of the Voice—Ita 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, 
Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLES A 
and Contralto 


1 Vocal Culture 
New York 


of her abi 


LL, 

lian School 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
RICE, 
Tenor 


Qratorio, Concerts ar 
bd 221 East 19th » Street. 


McILROY, 
Concert, 
583 Madison Street. 
THE MUSICAI 


WALTER H. 

Tenor. 
3rooklyn : 
New York 

ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Oratorio, Salon, 


Care COURIER 


Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piane and Vocal 









MME 


Voc 
The S 


MAC 
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Mrs. 
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Londo 


CAR 
P 
ART 
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HOW 
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Studio-| 
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Mrs. 
EUGI 
Vo 


J. FR 
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ANGE 


Piz 
Coaching 
work 


(Tuesd: 


GWIL 


Miss E 
will 
Voca 
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10 to 12. 
WILL 
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Studio: “ 


FRAN 


Availab 
tention to 
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(Graduat 
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Private pt 
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Instruction. 228 West 24th Street, New York. 








MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Stfathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, | 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. EvizaperH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
$ East 41st Street, New Yor York. rm 


CARL FIQUE, 


Seates of 
Pianeiaetn,, Harmony and Composition. 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 
ARTHUR WHITIN 
Teacher of the Shes and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
We st 93d Street, New York. | 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio. Church— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 
ARTHUR D. WOODRU FF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS : 
9 “ The Commonwealth,’ 
136 Fifth Avenue, | Bast Orange. N. J. 
New York. | Mondaysand Thur ays 


HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West th Street, New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
&4 East 80th Street, New York. 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert. 
139 West 41st Street, New York. 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 
work. Studio, Room 1301, 1 Fifth Avenue, 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) New York. 


GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
259 West 122d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numberof upils. 
Vocal Studio : 606 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12 Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER 


Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio: “ The Chelsea,” 222 West 23d St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. 
tention to Voice Placing and St Accompanist. 
Studio : 539 Fulton Cerest, Brooklyn. 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER. 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 

Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years. 














Mrs. 


Special at- 


H. G. TUCKER, 


ames’ | 


MYRON w. WHITNEY, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





CLARA E E. ~MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 





2a Park Street, _ Boston. 


Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mr. 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 


Teacher of Violin, 


ANNE GILBRETH CROSS. 


Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MMe. 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Strest, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counter 
French 5 


Mrs. L. P. 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 


Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


int and Composition. 
hool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


MORRILL, 


‘| CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Musicales. 


Lyric Soprano. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Societ 


Studio- 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 


131 Tremont 


Teacher of Singing. 


154 Tremont Street, 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone 





Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. 


Delle Sedie ' 
Vocal Art. ‘ 


ETTA EDWARDS, 


Yersin Sound System, 
French Language. 





Street, Boston 


Room 1, Boston. 


Oratorio, and Concert. 


40 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


V AN VEACHTON ROGERS, 


Harpist. 
7 ParkS 


uare, 


Sq 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Miss AAGOT LUN 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 


CHARLES L. 


DE, 


Boston. 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. AND Mrs. 


RICHARD 


BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—-Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Teachers of Singing 





29 East 11th Street, New York. 


SUMMER 
COURSE 


AT THE 


VIRGIL 


PIANO 
SCHOOL. 


Mention thie “Ad.” 







$45.00. 


Commencing dunce 29, Ending Aug. 2,’97. 
FIVE WEEKS, 


For ‘-PEACHERS and 
€@DvANCED PUuPiLs. 


For further particulars address 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that forms an essential part of a 


musical education. 


Special training for teachers. 


Separate courses for professionals and non-pt 
High in standard. 


Limited in size. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, Boston, 


4 





SEPTEMBER 


14, 


1897. 


| English, 


| 
| 
| 


E 


| Not a stoppihg _ put a Home. Bel 


| gratis the first t 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Mr. 





Paris. 


UE CHAQUE 
DES 


COMPRENEZ BIEN FOIS 

QU ‘ATTENTION 
PPELER SUR VOU 
ANNONCE, CE 

SERVE D'EL SEV ES POUR L'AVEN 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 


Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St Honoré, Paris. 


Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 


Preparation for Concert and Opera 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c 
Speaks English, French and German 
# rue de l'Université, Paris. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 





Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 


839 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


| SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Com pote Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 

fége, of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 

Dosntion. Transpo sition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment and Znsemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music. 

From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. French sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the og round 
s, Elevator, 


Bathrooms, Lig 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Moderna Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 





‘PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language spoken will be French, and ta kught 
ree months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.- everything neces- 


| sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. 


| partment. 


| 


Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. ne Free Scholarship in each de- 
Competitive examinations twice a year 
of experienced artists. 
&c., address 


ER, 
ite Plains, N. Y. 


In presence of a jury 
Resident pupils taken. For terms 
rs. WESLEY M. os 


M GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions 


ATI. ATC ~ ~ _— 
EUGENE GIGOU' 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


MONSIE UR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory 

speaks English, German and Spanish 
1 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, 
Italian 


M. Falcke 
Address, 


French and 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


MEsSDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 


For circulars and cards address 
8 Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric deciamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbours. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 

Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 

English, French, Spanish 
% place St. Georges, Paris 
AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Placing, Declamation, 

Private Lessons, Classes, 

Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, 


Mme. EM. 
Voice Mise-en- 
scene. 


Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comigque. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 


Madame BERTRAM 
VOICE PLACEMENTAND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 


in regular cast 


PARIS. 
JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN Srupio., 
114s rue de Milan, 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UOpera. 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, PARIS. 
M. MANOURY, 


Professst de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 
—- PARIS. —- 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, meet, Rossini, in 
THE ART OF SING 


Paris 


RUE Ss DORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews W ednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
DUDLEY BUCK, Presidcat. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Principal Voice Departmcat 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
Principal Pianoforte Departmeet. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal * Synthetic Deparimecat. 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmeat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violin Departmeat. 


Residence Department for pupils from a distance 


Send for Catalogue and P. SUNN of 
JouN C. GRIGGS, MMER SESSION. 
Musical Director and Sec'y.; M. E. PALMER, Treas, 


Mrs. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| New England 











/  CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J.H. KOWALSKI, 
CELEBRATED VocaL Stup10, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


MAX BENDIX, | 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 


2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD 
OrRATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue Art or SINGING. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


84 Monroe Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, wns vow scamuer, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louis PALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, «} Musical Directors. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catal e giving full information mailed free 
npen application. 


Ctlodore de Campi 





CHICAGO, . ILL. 


GFE Ion 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 
1105 Steinway Hall, 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHER ArT OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 


“Complete Musical Analysis.” 
= “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 


Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 








| 


} 











Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 90 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 








Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 


- . « » SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, III. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
5% Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, II. 





FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 





CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . Qrame. 

olin. 


$e TAGOBSO Le aoe hae 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 
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Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 





Send for Prospectus to 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


Frank W. Hale, 7°’ iivsacer. 





NEW YORK.—Continued. 


|W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 














Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 





Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


Saturday. _—_—‘136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York 

Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipged. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M 
until 6p.M. For particulars apply to 

HORACE S. ELY & Co., Agents, 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
7 West 45th Street. New York 











7 Chicago. 


VICTOR HEINZE, coscerr rianst 


_and TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly principal teacher of the musical de- 
artment of the Royal Normal School at 
Schweidnitz, in Germany. Piano instruction 
| the application of the celebrated method 
of Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The rio is open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZE, 
Studio 1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JULIA OFFICER, 
Concert Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist, 
Newberry Hotel, 22% Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Le 





Mr. anD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. ¢ Kimball! Hall, Chicago, IIL. 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : 9% EAST 42p PLACE 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 524 Puliman Building, Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill, 
GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 
MusIcAL AND Dramatic Art. 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director 
Isabella Building, 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 
Kimball Hall, 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Unsurpassed advantages for the study of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 

Summer Normal Session, July 7 to July 31. 


Normal department for training teachers. 
Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


Joun J, Harrstaept, Director. 


HARRISON CONCERT 
M ORGANIST. 
Studio 6 ves 2 
" Piano and 
— rate 


Wabash Ave., 


ceicAco, instruction. 








CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 
SARA LAYTON WALKER, | 


Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East I4th Street, 


Residence : *‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City 





ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 


. x rt 
CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 

Oratorio and Concert. 

Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as wel! as ‘hose of his 
pupils. —GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


New York School of Expression. 
— {| GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :) » TowNsEND SOUTHWICK 
Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers an Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897 
” For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business er. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Organ 
Playing, Musical Theory. 
Organist Holy Trinity Church, 1: Street and 
Lenox Ave. Address : 125 West 123d St., New York 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 


Advance payment of quarter's tuition not required. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 
Organist. 

A limited number of pupils will be received at the 
Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 
cor. 64th Street, New York. 

(Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 


Estimates solicited. , 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
Address: Room 406, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
AUGUST WALTHER, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 

{nstrumentation. 


Nee Vink: care of THE MURICAL COURIER 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 


Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 
Season 1895-96. ... 
Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 
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THe MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, ; 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, May 8, 1897. § 


Paris IN GRIEF 


HO cares to write or to speak or to think 


even in face of a calamity such as this which has | 


broken over the city of Paris! 


What a beast of atrocious cruelty to spring out of peace | 


and beauty! What a blind brutality of Fate! It is like 
one of those blows given to the heart of a noble and beau- 
tiful woman by a brutal lover for whom she is doing every- 
thing in her power 

What a blight of agony to fall upon the loveliest quarter 
of New Paris, through the best people of Old Paris, work- 
ing for the miserable people of poor Paris! Of course 
there is a logicin all events. Every effect has its cause, 
and disaster generally speaks, warning punishment or cure. 
The death of a 


horse in the shafts by a misdirected bolt of electricity was 


In this case there is none of this visible. 


never more needless or more uncalled for—to all appear- 
ance 

The most weird desolation rests over the city. The sweet 
féte spirit is for once extinguished. Rich and poor weep 
together in silence, and the whole place is a cemetery 
Plenty of room where elegant carriages tangled, plenty of 
time in the elegant shops of the élite, elegant drives de- 
serted; nothing but white, polished roadways and pitying 
trees! Quiet reigns where all was motion, the grace is all 
gone out of the movement; commerce alone wags its dogged 
head. 

This haunting emptiness is not caused alone by absence 
of the people snatched from their places, but through the 
endless ramifications and twinings struck at the roots by 
the blow, and the centres, which by sympathy, etiquette, 
duty and real grief are locked up out of life. 

During ‘‘ procession hours,’ when this strange stillness is 
broken, there is not room on the streets for the scarcely 
moving cavalcades of funereal pomp, three deep, wending 
their various waysthrough echoes of hoarse, clanging bells, 
like groans of the suffering. In every direction, far as the 
eye can reach, perspectives of dodering plumes and flowers, 
the tri-corne hats of the drivers, and black and silver 
shoulder uniforms of past centuries 

For it is not the pomp and ceremony of to-day, rasping 
and bombastic, that is here, but those of royalty and royal 
days gone by. Sad souvenirs, which now and again have 


peeped unwillingly their timid, delicate heads into bare 
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lost, but in the rout and demoralization of the spirit left; a 
spirit racked by grief, despair, supense, shock, and who 
knows by how much of an unacknowledged remorse, the 
haunting thought—the most poignant in all pain, ‘It 
need not have been!” 

Who knows how much that rare finesse of taste, that 
ultra sense of exclusiveness which of nature belonged to 
the unfortunate circle, had to do with the misfortune! The 
idea was ‘‘ We are not the mob; we know how to behave 
ourselves; we allow no surveillance.” Otherwise some 
thoughtful, practical member of the ‘‘mob” might have ob- 
jected to a slender box of papier maché and pine, with pine 
flooring raised three feet from the ground, making a “ pit” 
when the boards burned through; to the erection of various 
little pots and pans of fire and chemistry, all the more dan- 
gerous that they were like dolls’ house toys; to a building 
walled in on every side like a box in a coffer; to inflam- 
mable decorations; to two long slender doors like church 
pew doors, opening inward upon a dense mass of human 
beings, absorbed in one of the most absorbing of occu- 
pations-—-commerce for conscience sake! 

But nobody thinking, nobody thought, and city police 
were not allowed even to interfere with the arranging of 
the forest of equipages on the streets outside. 

There is no use, saying that it was sent as a warning. 
French people du not take warnings, and would not change 
the form of a door hinge if counseled by the Angel Gabriel 
Neither can they lay aside a habit of frugality which is in- 
grained in the blood and bone of the race for generation 
after generation, in high and low, rich and poor. A fru- 
gality which cannot bear space room, elbow room, large- 
ness; which is uneasy and restless if place for a sheet of 
paper is left over and above anywhere; which, for the sake 
of forcing in one more stool, chair or foot-rest, makes an 
entire evening of torture for a row of forty people in the 
| grandest opera house in the country, in concert hall, lecture 
room—everywhere that is indoors! A sort of frugality 
which cannot be reproached, however, as it only saves to 
give, for lo! outdoors entire blocks of the most valuable 


property in the world given freely for deauty's sake! It is 
the frugality of the artist who saves his crust to buy a color; 
materially the most uncomfortable, spiritually the most | 
beautiful of human qualities. 

From the habit of the town there is no doubt but that the 
complaint offered by the photograph people was just, that 
they were crippled into deformity behind the slender pine 
wall. How generously the same people who planned the 


space gave on the outside is shown in the enormous sums 
which are yearly gathered for the succor of the unfortunate 
by just such means. 

While with us a catastrophe has little more than death, 


grief and disappearance attached toit, there is here a large 
envelope of the dramatic and sentimental of which we 
know nothing. There are those all important points of 
confession and the administration of sacraments to the 
dying, and in case of sudden death the earnest quest as to 
when confession and sacraments have last been adminis- 
tered. There are prayers for the souls of the dead, even 


more earnest than for the living, masses and celebrations, 
medals, emblems, nuns and priests, and all the etiquettes 
of ceremony dictated by an old and _ conventional 


civilization 

The decoration of churches in emblems of woe, the para- 
phernalia and trappings, the uncovering of the head by all 
and the performing of the sign of the cross on passing the 
carriage of death, the chariots of flowers, the special bells, 
and the general reverence and respect of all for each other 
and for the occasion, all these things and many more make 
that peculiar dramaticism of setting which is inherent in 
things in France, and of which the * féte"’ is the joyous 
demonstration ° 

The question of 
portant feature of things here at a time like this, for the 
descent of title and fortune are both at stake. Several 
members of a family dropping suddenly out of life with- 
out any evidence as to precedence may be seen to compli- 


‘succession” forms a grave and im- 





sight during these strange Republic days, are hauled 
now by wholesale into public view by the great dread | 
leveler, the one monster tyrant who can force the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Egalite” upon the gates of all nations 

For it is the aristocracy of France that has been decapit 
ated. Not aa 400 élite who have scrambled into place and 
power by hook and crook; not possessors of parvenu title 
bought and married by strangers, but the pure French 
noblesse, the remnant of centuries of birth, breeding and 
refinement, which have no possibility of replenishment. 

Of all the races of the earth to-day, none, not one, has the 
innate refinement of the French, the ordinary members of 
unmixed Gaul blood. Of these the old noblesse were 
the essence, and the members who have been cut down 


cate matters seriously in this regard. 

The Code, that wonderful, prescient instrument which | 
thought of everything and forgot nothing, has, it appears, 
provisions for such unlooked for event. In case of sud- 
den death of two young members of a family on whom 
succession depends, wher it cannot be known who was the 
first to succumb, the right of succession is given to the 
older of the two, on the supposition that the older was able 
to battle most valiantly for life, and so was the last to ex- 





pire. In case of two older members, however, the benefit | the slightest discomfort 
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ten, twenty, thirty years of their lives had been spent 
Evidently the French noblesse have the art of being good 
masters and mistresses, for the devotion of their dormestics 
has been little short of the marvelous, and these in turn 
have been rewarded by the Government. 

The important work done by these aristocratic ladies for 
the alleviation of distress and education of the poor has 
been largely ignored here both by the general public and 
by the poor themselves. It is not as at home, where there is 
a press to herald to every left hand what every right hand 
is doing. There are no palaces of modern art going up 
every day as churches in which grand dames may pose as 
queens for the outrivaling of each other. Churches have 
been here ‘‘always” and habits of religious routine, and 
poor, and sins to be expiated, and no mention of: names 
could be thought of by pure taste. It required the most 
atrocious of disasters to discover the fact that each one of 
some fifty of these good women was head centre of an entire 
movement for good to humanity,a movement to which 
time and money, thought and heart were largely applied 

They were finely cultured women as well, well read and 
taught, many of them distinctive artists in various lines, 
several of them pronounced musicians en amateur who 
could put to shame much of the professional talent of the 
day in thought and execution 

A mistake is made in applying the word ‘‘ martyr” to one 
who meets death in an accident like this. Even when in 
pursuit of the most noble object, such a person is in no 
sense a martyr. Not one of these people would have gone 
to the Bazaar that day had he or she known that it was 
going to be burned. Nor, indeed, would there have been 
any necessity for so doing 

A martyr would have gone just the same, knowing she 
was going to be burned, and that is the difference 

Jean d’ Arc, forinstance (whose anniversary service, by the 
way, by a strange coincidence of Fate fell upon the same 
day and was postponed to perform the sad rites of inter- 
ment at the Cathedral of Notre Dame), was a real martyr 
The choice of an easy way and a difficult one were offered 
her and she chose the difficult one, obeying only an inward 
dictate, losing everything and gaining death by so doing 

In the name of real martyrs, who are by no means an 


| extinct race, and who need not be sought for in battle by 


fire or blood, but by the ordinary smiling fireside, the mis 
placement of the term should be avoided 

Entertainments, works of charity, projects of all kinds, 
even marriages, and various departments of commerce are 
interrupted if not wholly put an end to by the catastrophe 
Few can realize indeed the limitless perspective of the 
calamity. The beauty and well regulated life of the city 
enhances the horror, and the thought of the suffering homes 
is in itself a torture 

How brutal the brutality of selfishness becomes in the 
presence of such horror, how despicable the treason of 
fellow workers, comrades, even friends in business, 
betrayal, infidelity, dishonor! How small and puny the 


miserable pettiness that controls so much of human action 


| and makes so much crime a necessity! 


Cannot people see, can they not feel that the sword hangs 
over each head each minute, and that nothing ts worth 
while but the straight, the true, the strong, the helpful. Is 
it not possible to see this and feel it and yet keep the 
instinct for life and progress and growth and advancement 
alive? 

Why must activity mean to hurt and to slay, and why 
must motion be either crooked or down into the ground ? 

Why cannot people see that it is not worth while ? 

Fannie EpGar THOMAS 


Mr. Metzger to Float.—Mr. Henry Metzger, the piano 
teacher, leaves for Bayreuth on June 10. He will visit 
other sections of Europe and return end of September. 


Alexander Bull.—Mr. Alexander Bull, son of Ole Bull, 
left for Europe on the Britannic May 26. He spoke of 
bringing Grieg to this country on an artistic tour 


S. G. Pratt.—Mr. S. G. Pratt gave a Chopin recital on 
the evening of May 19 atthe house of Mr. Frederick R 
Burton, 316 Warburton avenue, Yonkers. Mr. Burton is 
fortunate in having a music room that is splendidly adapted 


to entertainments of this class, and his friends may look 


forward to many interesting events next season 

More than a hundred of them were present to listen to 
Mr. Pratt, and all were seated in the music room without 
The pianist was in great form, 


of the doubt is given to the younger, as being the one most | playing along and arduous program with unfailing technic 


liable to combat death. In case of aman and woman of | : 


ind noble spirit. His interpretation of Chopin is marked 


equal age the benefit is given to the man, as being the | by depth of thought and feeling that makes his perforn 


stronger, and presumably the outliver. These strange | ¢ 


were the very cream and best of these; the people of heart | codal dispositions have been (alas!) put into extensive prac- | | 


and soul and patriotism, of sympathy for humanity, and of 
that ancient and dying piety which based its life on the 
substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen. 


tive in connection with this devastating fire of the Charity | « 
Bazaar. 


ance gratifying and satisfactory to the highest degree. He 
ightened the performance by brief analytical remarks 


lelivered in a charmingly, unconventional manner. Variety 


was further given to the entertainment by Miss Leila 


A very touching feature, of which also we know but little | Livingston Morse, who sang songs by Schubert and Nevin 


in our country, is the devotion of servants to their noble | t 


This loss which has come upon France is all the worse | lords and ladies. Valets, coachmen, cooks, maids, and | i 


that it is—irreparable! 
It alas! does not fall alone through the actual members | 





nurses recklessly plunged into death to save the countess, | 
marquise, baroness, the child, the master, in whose service 


o accompaniments by Mrs. Edgar S. Kelley. Miss Morse 
sa young singer of great promise. Her voice is large 


and of beautiful quality, improving steadily under wise 


cultivation. 














GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, {| 
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HERE is music in Heine’s words, Im Wunder- 
schoenen Monat Mai, but in reality there is very little 
music in the month of May in Berlin, and this year that 
favorite month of the poets is not wonderfully beautiful at 
all. On the contrary, it is very rainy, and so cold that 
winter clothing, discarded during the latter part of April, 
has been brought out again and donned with a feeling of 
gratitude for its welcome warmth, and the new spring 
suit will look all the newer when finally one will be able to 
appear in it at the coming music festivals. 
* *# * 

Mr. Otis B. Boise gave on the evening of May 6 a per- 
formance of works by pupils not represented on the orches- 
tral program of the concert of April17. Two of Howard 
Brockway’s latest compositions were also played—a kind of 
post-graduate appearance, but very welcome. The rooms 
were filled by pupils, pupils’ friends, professional people anda 
few intimate friends of the host and hostess. His Excellency 
Mr. Uhl, Mrs. Uhl and Miss Uhl, with her friend, Miss Ull- 
man; Miss Molt and her sister, Mrs. Bignall; Mrs. Willard 
and her daughter, Miss Russell, Professor Hey, Dr. Jed- 
liczka, Mr., Mrs. and Miss McKibben and a magnificent 
Steinway grand, from Oscar Agthe’s Berlin magazine, were 
among the prominent guests. Everyone seemed pleased 
that he had been invited, and the most respectful attention 
was given to the performance of the following exceedingly 
interesting program: 


Sonate (violin and piano), first and second movements.. Miss Willard 
Miss Horne and the composer. 
Two songs— 
Die Wasserrose....... ) 
ED crestentcncies j 
Miss Goodrich. 
Sonate, violin and piano, first movement................. Mr. Bassett 
Mr. Butler and the composer. 


 apideaeeh vucdes Stlbinjeeeeeea’ Miss Melville 


GChesnster, State $06 BIBRA is isis dccessitsecesyecrewocies Mr. Brockway 
Miss Bertha Visanska. 
SE SI cavccosctescubavecasecoesceccne Mr. Schneider 
Messrs. Butler and Schwebel. 
Serenade, violin and piano...............ceceeeeeeeeeees Mr. Hammann 
Mr. Fink and the composer. 
Sonate, violin and piano, first movement............... Miss Melville 


Mr. Butler and the composer. 
Two songs— 
TREMOG, oo cncessvtede ) 


SD cdipnns-ocedes ‘ 
Miss Newman. 


Mr. Schneider 


Prelude and Fugue, for piano. .........cccccsececcccvcsecs Miss Cottlow 
Played by the composer. 
Romanza, for violin and piano...............0eeeeeeeeee Mr. Brockway 


Miss Melville and Mr. Fink. 


Das Veiichen Miss Cottlow 


Miss Newman. 
Trio, for violin, ’celloand piano, two movements........ Mrs. Crane 


Mr. Fink, Mr. Beyer and the composer. 





Mr. Boise, when called upon to account for the presence 
on the program of so many compositions for piano and 
violin, explained that it was the result of his method of 
teaching, viz., that, regarding melody the essence of music, 
he thinks it necessary to write for some combination that 
will develop the lyric as well as the harmonic features of 
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| melody. Judging by what I know from personal experience | a true combination of Suen and Korzalski pére. A 


| of Mr. Boise’s results of teaching, they justify his choice of | 


| means. 
| Of the names on the above program Miss Willard, Miss 
| Melville, Miss Cottlow and Mr. Bassett have been on Mr. 
Boise’s list for two years, and Mrs. Crane and Messrs. 
Schneider and Hammann for the past year only. You will 
| notice, perhaps with some surprise, at least I did so with 
| just a slight suspicion and my usual anti-female com- 
posers’ prejudice, that the fair sex is in the majority. And 
| as we were, so to speak, on American grounds, the host, the 
| hostess and most of the guests being Americans, in the 
presence of the American Ambassador, and as America is 
ruled by the majority, it is but fair for oneto state that the 
fair sex carried the day. By all odds the most talented 
female composer I have so far encounted is little Miss 
Marguerite Melville. Her two Lieder are perfect gems, 
and they were redemanded with so much persistency that 
despite the length of the program their repetition could not 
be denied. Much stronger and surprisingly original in 
invention is the sonata first movement in G minor, which 
so electrified the audience that an encore was insisted 
upon, and for this the romanza for violin and pianoin F 
major, about which I have had occasion to write before in 
most unequivocally favorable terms, was selected. 

If the palm for superiority in production among the fair 
element belongs without a question to Miss Melville, that 
for reproductive excellence must with equally absoluteness 
be awarded to Miss Bertha Visanska. She performed 
Brockway’s very difficult but interesting Character piece 
in A minor for piano with superb technic and a wealth of 
color, refinement in shading and intelligence in conception 
which brought her a well deserved triumph. The first 
theme in Brockway’s D major serenade for violin is among 
the noblest and most beautiful of inspirations this fertile 
young composer has ever written down 

Miss Cottlow has rewritten, or rather substituted, a new 
prelude for the former one in her F major prelude and 
fugue. It is a considerable improvement upon the first at- 
tempt and offers some highly interesting chord combina- 
tions. The fugue itself is fresh, bright and very effective. 

Mrs. Crane shows a remarkable fluency in writing for a 
combination of instruments. Her ideas are melodious, but 
not overpowering in either strength or originaiity. She 
seems to be a very talented woman, however, and I should 
not be surprised if she shows greater works than this piano 
trio (which is in many ways not yet finished) in the near 
future. 

Of Schneider, of California, I have made favorable com- 
ments in several previous budgets His Hoheliebe is a 
specimen of fine song writing, influenced by both Liszt and 
Wagner (Tristan). Miss Newman sang it and the Jaeger- 
lied with a beautiful, pure soprano voice. Of Schneider's 
B minor violin sonata I like the last movement best as far 
as invention is concerned. The slow movement in G suf- 
fers from a hyper-Norwegian influence, and the first move- 
ment is a bit jerky and full of patches. When this young 
fellow learns to rely upon himself entirely and not listen too 
much to the sweet recollections of things he has absorbed 
from others he will some day become a shining light among 
American composers. 

**# 

I heard a new operetta at the Theatre Unter den Linden 
the other night. It is entitled Der Wunderknabe (The Boy 
Wonder), and despite the title contains nothing very won- 
derful. 

The authors of the libretto, Messrs. Alexander Landesberg 
and Leo Stein, have pounced upon father Korzalski’s great 
advertising scheme of letting it be understood that his boy 
Raoul is no boy at all, but a very pretty young lady of 
sweet -teen. Only the librettists have turned the 
scheme around and make a real young lady appear as a boy 
violinist. She falls in love with a count and the count him- 
self falls in love with the alleged boy’s sister, who of 
course is nobody but her noble self. The best figure in the 








expression, and as the violin isthe most available singer he 
employs it to encourage and invite the writing of sustained | 


cast is the boy’s father, a character drawn after nature, and 


very overdrawn pianist, accompanist, composer musician, 
a crazy English millionaire and his daughter, who marries 
the musician, the count’s correct old father and the lovesick, 
exotic mistress of the English mine owner complete the 


| somewhat conventional cast of the principals. 


The music of the Boy Wonder, by G. von Taund, of 
Vienna, is a very hotch-potch of stolen and reminiscent 
things that should have remained uncomposed or should 
have been left to decompose. It is something perfectly 
dreadful. 

The performance at the Linden Theatre was, as usual, a 
very slipshod one so far as orchestra and chorus under 
Korolanyi’s direction were concerned. The mise-en-scéne 
was so second-class that a provincial theatre would be 
ashamed of offering it to its habitués; and then people 
wonder why the beautiful Theater Unter den Linden, one 
of the most tastefully constructed opera houses in the wide 
world, never draws. 

Of the principals in the cast, Miss Dirkens, as the boy 
wonder violinist, deserves some praise in a general way. 
She has worked her way up from the ranks of a simple 
operetta chorus girl, and she is really not without charm, 
although it lies in various other directions more than in 
that of her vocal attainments. Herr Klein was as usual 
very funny in the part of the versatile musician. Herr 
Wellhof was excellent in mask, but unsatisfactory other- 
wise in the part of the scheming impresario and father. 
Herr Steiner sang better than usual and looked creditably 
as the young count, and the rest of the cast can be cast 
aside without further mention. 


*_* * 


At the Royal Opera House we had nothing new in the way 
of novelties to be brought out, but the début of a new 
baritone, an amateur singer of high birth, who is said to 
be engaged for the Royal Opera, but who is not to be enrolled 
among its personnel for some time to come, is worthy of 
His name is de Souza, and he is said to be a 
of Portugal. It is 


notice. 
cousin (twice removed) of the King 
curious that nearly all the Portuguese I ever met claim 
kinship with their sovereign. In this case the twice re- 
moved sovereign seems to be a genuine gainer, however 
Anyhow the Portuguese Embassy got the young baritone 
safely out of a very funny kissing scrape the other day, for 
Sefior de Souza seems to be somewhat of a true Falstaff in 
other ways than merely his girth, which is something pro- 
digious in one so young. 

All of this, however, has nothing to do with de 
rights and claims to an appearance ‘‘as guest” at the Royal 
Opera House. His voice, which shook the rafters and made 
the windows rattle when he let it out at several seances in 
private parlors, was found not to be so very ‘‘ phenomenal” 
when it resounded from the tone consuming 
Royal Opera. Still it was very sonorous and of good quality 
in the upper register, and so the débutant was enabled to 
make a great hit with it in 7Zonzo's prologue in Pagliacci, 
which was the opera the Portuguese young man had chosen 
for his début. 

He appeared before the curtain ina yellow and black 
fancy dress coat costume, which looked very fetching. So 
great was the success which he scored with this prologue 
that the applause and Conductor Steinmann stopped off 
the Vorspeil. Herr Kapellmeister Steinmann, however, 
did some more stopping off during that same performance, 
and if ithad not been for the fact that the orchestra and 
everybody concerned in the performance knew his oft- 
repeated part su well that nothing could have happened, 
Herr Steinmann would probably have had to step off in- 
stead of stopping off. I suppress the pun on Steppanoff 
and return to Sefior de Souza, the guest of the evening. 
It was found later on that as 7addeo he had no longer even 
the quantity of voice which he had displayed as 7omzo, that 
he has very little, if any, depth, the lower register being 
very poor, and that he cannot act ‘‘ worth sour apples.” 
As he also does not know a word of German, and had to 


Souza’s 


stage of the 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


(rchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor’s Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for smali and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 

bet age in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 

iety at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 

a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 

for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to give a, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot | 
local talent, for local charity or church, send fer Catalogue, 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 


Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 








RIGGER, 


TENOR 


ORATORIO, 
CONCERT 


Song Recitals. 
For terms, dates, 


&c., address 


18 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

















ASSISTED BY 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP 


—AND— 


MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


are touring through Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 
Will be 


“At Home,” “ric.” June 19. 
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sing in Italian while the rest of the cast sang in the be- 
loved Teuton language, I don’t believe Sefior de Souza’s 
immediate engagement for the Royal Opera House is either 
a necessity or an advantage. 

Sylva as Canzo gave an inimitable, deeply rousing his- 
trionic exhibition, and was vocally as reliable as always. 
Frau Herzog was in every way as charming as Nedda as 
she invariably is, and the rest of the cast was the same as 
usual. 

A repetition, under Dr. Muck’s direction, of Baron von 
Chelius’ one act opera, Hashish, which I heard on the same 
evening, confirmed my good opinion of this novelty ex- 
pressed in a former budget. 


**# # 


The ‘‘irrevocably" last concert of the season of 1896-7 
was a popular chamber music soirée by the Joachim 
Quartet organization, assisted by Prof. Heinrich Barth, 
pianist, and Muehlfeld, the Meiningen clarinet player. 
The proceedings took the shape of a Brahms commemora- 
tion, three of whose chamber music works constituted the 
program. The proceeds were to be dedicated to the fund 
for the triple monument to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
which isto be erected some day tothe gods of the sym- 
phony here in Berlin. 

The attraction of being able to hear such performers in 
such a program at popular prices and for such a noble pur- 
pose was so great that despite the advanced state of the 
season the big hall of the Philharmonie was once more 
filled to overflowing. And although this vast concert 
building is scarcely the best adapted for the intimate en- 
joyment of listening to chamber music, so fine and thor- 
oughly perfect were these ensemble performances that the 
audience grew more and more enthusiastic and over- 
whelmed the players with warm and genuinely meant 
applause. 

The program brought the deep F minor piano quintet, 
the two outer movements of which are perhaps a trifle too 
long drawn out, but which work as a whole belongs among 
the most important, and in point of invention most inspired, 
of all of Brahms’ works. Professor Barth, than whom 
there is no better chamber music performer in the wide 
world, played the piano part with here and there a trifle 
too exaggerated discreetness, but in the way of perfection 
of ensemble the performance was a model ons, and under 
Joachim's guidance, the reading a highly interesting and 
thoroughly authoritative one. 

The B flat string quartet, op. 51, also one of Brahms’ 
most exalted chamber music creations, I have heard from 
the Joachim organization before, but never in better style 
and with better results. Prof. Emanuel Wirth had an es- 
pecially good evening, and the prominent part which is 
ascribed to the viola in the agitato movement gave him a 
chance to show himself from his best and most advan- | 
tageous side. For once, too, he seemed free from that | 
nervousness which so frequently prevents him from doing | 
himself justice to the best of his ability. 

The clarinet quintet in B minor, one of Brahms’ happiest | 
and most congenial efforts, you have surely all heard in 
New York and elsewhere in the United States. ‘The artist 
for whom the clarinet part was specially written, Muehl- 
feld, of Meiningen, was in his usual excellent form, and 


his playing therefore, in conjunction with such performers | 
as the Joachim Quartet, guaranteed an exceptionally fine | 
performance of this interesting work. Although the pro- 
gram was a trifle long and very wearying, the audience 
stayed to the very end, and the applause increased in 
strength and vivacity from movement to movement and 
from number to number. The recalls at the close of the 
concert reached a maximum number which I failed to |} 
count, but it could not have been less than a dozen. 


**2 # 


The puffs preliminary for Tamagno, who is at present 
making a tournée in Germany, where he is to appear ‘‘ as 
guest” at some of the principal opera houses, have been so 
bombastic and persistent that, as frequently happens when 
over-advertising is indulged in, the expectations of the pub- 
lic had been raised to so high a pitch that Tamagno could 
not quite come up tothem. Thus it happened that both at | 
Cologne and Frankfort he scored a comparative failure. 
At the Rhenish metropolis people were taken by surprise by 
Tamagno’s lung power in the s/re//a of Il Trovatore, 


| ** Never before did a symphony orchestra obtain a like suc- 
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which, of course, he had to repeat, but otherwise his sing- 
ing is, by one of the principal critics, described as ‘‘ unar- 
tistic.” 

I knew it would be thus, and I venture to predict that 
when he sings here in Berlin he will not fare much better. 
An overdose of réc/ame never does any good, and Im- 
presario Wiese had been going it at the rate of 2:40, 
and just asif Tamagno were a newly discovered young 
world-beating lyric tenor, instead of the time-worn, high- 
baritone pitched screamer whom we have heard for the last 


quarter of a century. I remember him in New York nearly | 


fifteen years ago, and I did not particularly fancy him then. 
He has one réle, however, in which he is inimitable, and 
that is Verdi's Ofe//o 
from a dramatic as well as a vocal view-point, and I hope 


In it he scores a legitimate success 


that royal intendancy will reawaken this interesting work, 
which has not been given here for many years, albeit we 
have in Bulsz an /ago than whom there are few better ones 
upon the artistic boards of the entire universe 

** * 

The continuation of the exceedingly and justly popular 
Popular Concerts, which are given three times each week 
during the entire season by the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the hall of the Philharmonie, has been assured for a term of 
ten years. Messrs. Sacerdoti and Landeker, the owners 
and directors of the Philharmonie, have renewed their con- 
tract, which expired with the present season, for a further 
decade, thus insuring the permanency of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the continuation of this cheap and highly en- 
joyable as well as instructive series of orchestral concerts, 
among the habitués of which the American music students 
form a strong contingent 

-_* * 

Apropos of the Philharmonic Orchestra, that excellent 
body of artists is scoring triumphs in Paris at present 
about which Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas will undoubtedly 
keep you better informed than I who could only write from 
hearsay This reception and treatment shows a most 
praiseworthy decrease or entire absence of that Chauvinism 
which used to crop up in former attempts of an artistic 
nature in which German artists were concerned. It gives 
me special pleasure also that Nikisch is so vastly appre- 
ciated in Paris 
the French capital, the Journal des Débats for which once 
upon a time Hector Berlioz wrote the music criticisms, 


One of the most conservative papers of 


says: ‘‘Jamais orchestre symphonique u’obtint un tel suc- 
cés 4 Paris, jamais kapellmeister ne remporta chez nous 
un triomphe comparable 4 celai que vient d’étre décerné a 
M. Arthur Nikisch, le chef de l'admirable phalange ber- 
linoise.” Translated into the vernacular this means 
cess in Paris; never before did a Kafel/meister achieve 
with us a triumph that could be compared to the one which 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch just carried off aschief of the admir- 
able Berlin phalanx.” It is hard to restrain from saying 


Didn't I tell you so? 
** # 


The Berlin Royal Opera has acquired the right of per- 
formance of Puccini’s opera La Bohéme, which will be 
heard here for the first time in German. Leoncavallo’s opera 
on the same subject will be given first in Vienna 

*s * 

Some of the papers here are wrangling over the fact 
whether Pollini is really engaged matrimonially to Mlle. 
Bianca Bianchi or not. Meanwhile the impresario himself 
has sent out cards of invitation to the wedding, which is to 
take place at Budapest on June 30 

*2# *# 

Walter Damrosch has left Berlin for Vienna. The latest 
engagement he is reported to have made for his next 
operatic season is that of the artistic couple Joseph and 
Gisela Staudigl. You have heard both in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during a former season of opera 
in German under the late Dr. Damrosch’s baton. 

** 

An American artist who has quickly become favorably 
known in Germany, although he is probably entirely un- 
known even by name in his native country, is the young 





under Prof. Martin Blumner’s direction, for four concerts 
of the coming season, among them the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion Music performance. 

Arthur Van Eweyk sang at Berlin Singakademie No- 
vember 22, 1896, Requiem (Brahms), Zwei Cantaten (Bach) ; 
November 10, own concert, Saal Bechstein; January 21 
1897, Philharmonie (Berlin Lehrer Verein), Heinrich der 
Finkler (Fr. Wiillner); Breslau Singakademie, St. Mat 
thew’s Passion; Augsburg, St. Matthew's Passion and 
Missa Solemnis; Diisseldorf, Stiidtescher Musik Verein, 
Bach Abend and in Lucifer (Peter Benoit); Miinster 
am-Wein, Lieder and arias; Utrecht (Holland), Lieder and 
arias; Zwaller (Holland), Jahreszeiten; Bremen, Geburt 
Christi (V 
Passion, Lieder and arias; Insterburg, Schumann's Faust 
and St. Matthew's Passion; Tilsit, Schumann's Faust; 


Herzogembez); Hildesheim, St. Matthew's 


Lieder, Schubert's Feier; Stettin, Loewe Feier; Bochum, 
songs, &c.; Barmen, songs, &c.; Gérlitz, Elijah; Olden 
burg, songs, &c. Van Eweyk also sang upon request bi 
fore Kaiserin Frederich at a private performance at 5! 





George's Chapel and in numerous smaller affairs in the 


provinces, 

Among the other callers at the Berlin office of Tuk Must- 
caL Courier were Conrad Atsorge, the pianist; Miss Jessie 
Shay, likewise not unknown to fame as a pianist, and Mr 
| Max Himmer, the latter a young violinist and pupil of 
Joachim, who is looking for an orchestral engagement in 
the United States 
father and mother both having been operatic singers well 


He comes of good musical stock, his 
sn 


known to opera-goers of a quarter of a century or thirty 
years ago, when opera in German was still confined to the 
theatres in the lower Bowery O. F 


W. H. Rieger.—At the Hartford Festival Mr. William 
H. Rieger won new laurels, as may be seen from the press 
notices below 

The soloists, W. H. Rieger and Signor Campanari, had much to do, 
and their well-known capabilities did not failthem. Mr. Rieger was 
in excellent voice and several passages allowed him to reveal the 
high, sweet notes for which he is famous. Again, inthe duet Angel 
Adored, with Madame Blauvelt, he reached a high form of dramatic 
expression.—Courant, Hartford, Conn. 


But to the solo renditions very great praise should be given to Mr 
William H. Rieger. He was a Faust of splendid voice, of great 
dignity of rendition and of very much expression.—7imes, Hart- 


ford, Conn 


Mr. Rieger sang the tenor réle, as he always does, in good taste 


and effectively. His work was excellent 0st, Hartford, Conn 


Amelia Heineberg.—The opening program of the Music 
Convention was given May 17 in the Woman's Assembly 
Hall at the Nashville Exhibition, and the Nashville Amerz- 
can writes respecting the performances of Miss Amelia 
Heineberg 

Another piano soloist followed, Miss Amelia Heineberg, who gave 
one of the most delightful of renditions in the two selections which 
comprised her first number. The sonata in A major, by Scarlatti, 
and a scherzo in B minor. by Chopin, were the selections, and they 
were simply perfect. Miss Heineberg is a most brilliant and finished 
young musician, and plays with exquisite delicacy and charming 
expression. She has great dash and force, and shows the most care- 
ful study and very musicianly work in everything she plays. She 
was encored, and responded with a beautiful little selection. She 
will play again to-day by special request 

The last number on the program was the second appearance of 
Miss Heineberg, and the mention of her name was greeted with 
applause. Her selection was Etincelles, by Moszkowski, which she 
followed with Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2, by Liszt In these 
two numbers Miss Heineberger showed a splendid bravura and 
demonstrated her wonderful versatility in manipulating the piano 
The notice of the Nashville Banner is equally laudatory 
of the lady’s talents 
Then came one of the distinguished artists from a distance. Miss 
Amelia Heineberg, of New York, who gave two selections : Sonata 
in A minor, by Scarlatti, and a scherzo in B minor, by Chepin. Miss 
Heineberg is all that was promised of her, which is saying a great 
deal. Her technic is perfect and she plays with a force and sureness 
that is delightful. Her excellent training under the finest masters is 
evident, and her work has a brilliancy and perfection that is wonder 
fulin one so young. Miss Heineberg is as finished a musician as ever 
delighted a Nashville audience. She was compelled to respond to an 
encore, rendering a charming little selection 
The last number on the program was by Miss Heineberg She 
gave Etincelles, by Moszkowski, and Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 12, 


by Liszt. She was greeted with applause as she stepped upon the 





and rising baritone Arthur Van Eweyk. When he called 
on me last week he made out for me the following list of 


places where he has sung during the past season, and he is 


now already engaged by the Berlin Singakademie Chorus, 


one of the most conservative organizations of all Germany, 





platform. With each selection her excellence was more pronounced 
In the final selection, especially, did she demonstrate her talent. The 
difficult number has but rarely been given a more beautiful and soul 
ful interpretation than that of Miss Heineberg 

Nashville is proud to call Miss Heineberg one of her own 
children. 
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8 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Things in General.—ll. | 


817 NEWHALL STREET, MILWAUKEE, Wis., | 
May 12, 1897. f 


HE MUSICAL COURIER hereafter may be 
found at T. S. Gray’s book store on Wisconsin street. 
Back numbers will be secured there for patrons. Matter left 
with Mr. Gray will reach me in time, for this office trades 
at his store exclusively. People wishing me to attend their 
concerts must send me tickets at least two days before the 
concert is to come off. I also wish to say that the paper 
will pay attention to any compositions in manuscript or pub- | 
lished by local composers, always excepting popular songs, 
and the compositions of merit will be noticed. Send stamps 
with everything submitted for remailing. 

I wish this column to be devoted to the interests of the 
professional musicians of Milwaukee; in this paper socie- | 
ties, amateurs aud dilletanti have no place. I caunot bore | 
the readers of this paper by telling how little Josie X., aged | 
four, played a Stephen Heller piece at the pupil recital of | 
Miss So-and-So, and I will not attend recitals held in pri- | 
vate houses. Don't forget to gotoGray’s for your CouRIER; 
he will have them as soon as they can reach Milwaukee. 


| 
| 


eee 


Scotch musicians would do well to stay away from Mil- 
waukee, because here the national instrument of Scotland, 
the bagpipe, whose soul arousing, enthusing squeaks, sniv- | 
els and death wails have inspired courage and made heroes 
among the Scots for centuries, is not known by the family 
name given it by its sponsors in baptism, ‘‘ Bagpipe,” but 
goes by the expressive name, ‘‘ Dudelsack,” and was made 
defendant in a pathetic but interesting case. 

It seems that a dime museum dressed up somebody as a 
Highlander, and hired him to parade the streets, playing 
lustily upon a bagpipe. One day there was an unfortunate 
occurrence; the story told in court runs something like 
this: ‘‘Said horse, being of a nervous temperament and 
high strung, became so terrified at the sight of this man and 
at the noise produced by his dudelsack that he fell dead.” 

The owner of the horse then sued the theatre and recov- 
ered damages. At the trial many loyal sons of Scotland 
became incensed beyond the controlling point when they 
heard their beloved instrument vilified and the good old 
Scotch name bagpipe translated into dudelsack, but in 
spite of their protestations the horse was found to have 
come by his death through the dudelsack. How are the 
mighty fallen that we should live to see the day when a 
bagpipe should be indicted for murder! No, thousands of 
bare-legged, pigeon-toed Scots would never have fought so 
valiantly at Lucknow had the instrument which spurred 
them to such splendid action been called a dudelsack. 
There’s lots in a name, after all, Horatio—or wasn’t that 
the gentleman's name? Then, to the unutterable disgust 
of the Scotchmen, the German attorneys insisted and tried 
to prove that the dudelsack is no musical instrument; that 
it is a torment and insult to peace loving, law abiding citi- 
zens and to the shades of Beethoven, Mozart. Wagner and 
the others trotting in this class. They further intimated 
that the dudelsack was only fit to ‘‘sickern” cannibals onto 
their legitimate prey (pray), the missionaries. 

Now, I ilove a dudelsack ; I would run after one just as 
quickly as I would after a fire engine, and maybe that isn’t 
quick. I have an uncle who has been known to forsake 
wife and infants in the middle of the road and run like 
lightning after a Scotch band. They always chain him up 
in the cellar with the Bible for company when the time 
comes around for the Burns celebration. It's in the blood, 
and sarsaparilla won't do any good. I was glad that horse 
died; his was too sensitive, gentle and loving a nature to 
be happy for a long while in this rude, noisy, coarse world, 
where a big dudelsack may squeak right under his nose. 
It was all very pathetic, our hearts bled with the horse. Did 
the horse have a horse on the dudelsack or the dudelsack 
have a dudelsack on the horse ? 

sn e# 

The house was filled. I saw more representative people 

in good seats than I have seen out before in months; it is 


| against light forms of entertainments. I giggle along with 


| not a very cheap show either—35 cents for orchestra seats. 


Every number was encored. Whatam I talking about? A 
symphony orchestra concert, an Arion concert? Oh! no, 
my good friends, a vaudevil/e show, of the dreariest, most 
mirthless, stupid, coarse variety. How can people who | 
have even a niodicum of brain enjoy such silly old stuff? It 
costs more than it does to attend a Bach concert, too; there | 
the admission is 25 cents. Our poor orchestra! I went into | 
(this is Schlitz’s or Uhlein’s new enterprise, the Alhambra) 
the elegant, airy, costly building, quite free from architec- 
tural vulgarity, the worst thing about it being a horrible | 
curtain, on which are painted women with muscular legs 3 | 
yards long, waists an inch wide, and huge, flopping bosoms; 
then in the centre is the Schlitz trade mark—the globe. On 
one side of the inner drop curtain appears the word Music, 
on the other Drama, and I took a front seat and wondered 
whether peanuts were in order. 

The orchestra, consisting of nine pieces from Clauder’s 
band, furnishes the music, when not utterly drowned out 
by the hoarse shouts of the horrible women who entertain 
the enlightened public, and who furnish the drama. Now, 
I love a good humorous entertainment, whether vaudeville 
or comic opera, and if there is any worthy thing, I enjoy it 
as much as anybody, and do not think I am prejudiced 


the other plain people of these United States (Bryan) 
whenever I have a ghost of a show, to the disgust of my es- 
cort, who won't laugh at the show, but is frequently ‘‘set 
going” by my mirth—but ¢Az/s, this kind of a performance! 
The great big dark woman with a voice like a calliope, 
who bats a very small man, dressed to represent an Irish- 
man, all around the stage; the dancer with the very thin or 
very fat limbs, and many costumes, and perpetual smile, 
showing her upper teeth; the vocalist (the one last night 
sang a song about losing her kitty) with the concert hall 
chirrup in her voice, the impersonator of celebrities, the 
(oh, horrors!) player of many instruments, musical bells, 
wooden creations played with mallets, violins, tin cans with 
string attachments, &c. Then the tight rope walker with 
her spangled tights, the female baritone singer, the coarse 
jests on conjugal subjects, the club swinging, fancy bicycle 
riding—you know it all, just how it goes—and on this kind of 
amusement Milwaukeeans spend their money. 

I wish the thing would fail completely, and that the 
inanagement would try something like this—something fit 
to appear in their beautiful house: Let the managers get 
the best stock troupe they can, keep the prices down, yive 
the best standard plays—even old ones like A Poor Rela- 
tion, Shore Acres, The Bells, The Middleman, Pleasant 
Valley, Colonel Sellars, or others in this class that can be 
given legally; then occasionally let them give a good or- 
chestral concert with famous soloists. This would be a 
source of improvement, healthy entertainment and educa- 
tion to our public. Wouldn’t it Jay? Why? Isn't Mil- 
waukee the German Athens? Aren't wean artcentre? In 
art centres good things prosper and bad ones fail. We are 
an art centre backwards, and don’t you forget it. You can 
say what you will, but these vaudeville shows are dad for 
the sober, healthful, mental tone of a community. A good, 
clean performance can hurt nobody—but these! Again, a 
community with healthy, occupied brains wouldn't desire 
nor patronize snch coarse performances, which arouse a 
fictitious excitement, are stupid and everything else. One 
might expect the criminal classes to patronize such things, 
but not the society or partially cultivated portion of our 
dear city. Milwaukeeans! oh, shake up your minds and 
strive for better things. You really have more calibre than 
this, and in spite of my having criticised you copiously and 
justly, I was surprised and disappointed to find you collapsed 
into such a state of mental sottishness. 


* 2 *# * 


Speaking of dudelsacks. De Bona’s quintet, composed 
of Jacob Reuter, first violin; Ernst Beyer, ‘cello; Emilio 
Solitto, flute (best by far in town); R. L. de Lorenzo, 
second violin, and De Bona, harp, had an experience with 
one. Mr. Beyeris one of those men who are favorites, the 





sort young men like Reuter and Solitto like to play tricks 
on. Some of these jokes are elaborate. It took three 
weeks to perfect this one. Mr. Solitto bought a huge bal- 
loon from one of his Italian acquaintances. Then he 
removed the whistle from one of those small balloons, one 
of those you blow up and as the air escapes it vibrates on a 
piece of rubber stretched over the hollow tube, and makes 
aloud squawk. Then they exhausted the gas from the 
large balloon, stuck in the mouth piece, fastened it inside 
of Beyer’s ‘cello, blew it up and corked it with a cork fast- 
ened by black thread to Solitto’s hand. When Mr. Beyer 
commenced to play some slow, serious music Solitto pulled 
the cork and the most horrible, raucous sound came out of 
the ’cello, apparently in response to Beyer’s skillful bow. 
Beyer jumped about 10 feet and the spectators were con- 
vulsed; it took him a long while to find out what was the 
matter. He enjoys these jokes as well as the perpetrators. 
This was certainly an original joke. 
* ne 2 * 

There are two good violins visiting here, trying to get 
themselves sold; also a fine bow. These were brought 
from New York a monthago. One violin is an Andreas 
Guarnerius, the other a Gallano; the bow isa Supot. The 
Andreas Guarnerius sells for $400, the Gallano for $300; 
the bow, whose market price is $100, for $75. The Gallano 
has the bigger tone, but the Guarnerius will excel it after 
they have been played on, and it will carry better. These 
violins and the bow are guaranteed to be genuine. The 
bow is a beauty. 

Personally, while I should like to own a genuine Italian 
violin, I don’t care a great deal about the pedigree, anti- 
quity, &c., of an instrument; the only thing which counts 
is the tone—you can often find a fine old tone in a new in- 
strument (of twenty-five years or so). I view with eyes of 
suspicion the vast number of genuine Joseph Guarnerius 
and Strad violins lying around this country, and always 
calculate what fearfully busy men those makers must have 
been to turn out so many thousand of instruments, all of 
their grand period. These violins are always found tucked 
away in some old trunk or garret, or way up in the moun- 
tains hanging onto the chimney of some mountaineer’s 
cabin, or in old pawnshops in Paris, in ash barrels, &c. 
When found their discoverer put a $10,000 or $8,000 insur- 
ance on them. It’s all right, it may be, but I am skeptical, 
especially when I havea genuine Guarnerius, ‘ Joseph 
Guarneriuse violin, fecz# 1712, Cremonz,” made in Mark- 
neukirchen, Saxony, in 1820; so there! It has a fine 
tone, anyway. A peculiar thing about it was that before I 
had it repaired the base bars was carved out of the top, in- 
stead of being adjusted after the top was finished. There 
is an awful amount of nonsense talked about violins, and 
there is a good deal of romancing done about them, too, 
especially by repairers and dealers 

se 2% * 

This speaks for itself. It is a free translation sent me by 
someone who knew well that I would be glad to receive it. 
It is from the Wausau Wochendlatt . 

Propuet Not Honorep In His Country. 

Jacob Reuter, who with his classical playing created a 
furore in this city last December, has, so it appears, at last 
gained the recognition of his native city. Milwaukeeans, 
as a rule, are people of common calibre. As soon as an out- 
sider, especially a foreigner—for instance, Remenyi, whose 
artistic career has long since been a thing of the past— 
makes his appearance everybody rushes to the concert ; for 
don’t you know it is style to be able to say I have heard the 
foreigner? But home talent, which in many cases is supe- 
rior to the foreigners’, who only come to get the American 
dollar, can sit and starve with wife and child. But that 
makes no difference, for one can hear home talent every 
day; besides they are not as scarce as these exotic plants. 
Even when home talent is superior ‘‘it issocommon."" We 
must admit that from a musical standpoint we are to a cer- 
tain degree in favor of nativity. If artists like Jacob 
Reuter have to struggle for an existence in the same Ame- 
rica where Jean de Reszké’s salary is $3,000 for an evening, 
Melba’s $1,600, Lilli Lehmanns’ $1,000, it is an everlasting 
shame for all America, and especially for Milwaukee. We 
have read with the greatest of satisfaction that Emily 
Grant von Tetzel, the Milwaukee correspondent of THE 
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Musica Courier, is inclined to introduce that genius Jacob 
Reuter to the world, so that he may receive his deserved 
recognition. Miss Tetzel says (quotes one of my letters): 


Wausau is short on population, but long on brains; this | 
short article certainly gets to the bottom of matters. Isn't | 


that great for a little town like Wausau to say about the big 
bully Milwaukee—‘‘ Milwaukeeans as a rule are of common 
calibre”? Why, if I should happen to run up against that 
observation I should think I had met one of my own arti- 
cles. You can see how widely Tue Courter’s crusade to 
aid our artists is spreading, and how much praise the 
movement wins for itself. Speaking of Reuter reminds 
me that I have several times spoken of his playing Paga- 
nini’s God Save the Queen; I spoke of it to show you that 


Reuter had extraordinary ability as far as technic is con- | 


cerned, which his playing this special piece proves. I was 
not speaking of the piece itself as being a great art pro- 
duction or anything of the sort. Here is Mr. Reuter’s 
repertory, or a part of it: 


Mendelssohn........ pidaseomenwe Concerto. 





Bs 0 0scs 0008 e0veses ssened D minor concerto 
Saint-Saéns. B minor concerto 
rr ee .D major concerto 


I re citdivcineuad cots sdpbeted D major concerto, 
Wieniawski.. F sharp minor concerto 


Vieuxtemps....... .A minor concerto. 
Ernst...... F sharp minor concerto 
Paganini. .B minor concerto 
Hubay ....... ..A minor concerto 
Faust Fantaisie. 
Freischtitz. 
Seseante Martha. 
Le Chant du Rossignole 
Spanish dances. 
Peteneras. 
Wieniawski.. } Airs Russe 
| Scherzo, Tarantella 
Hubay .... _ j Suite, G major. 
' Fantaisie Hongroise 
Tartini.. Sonate del Diavolo 
Danse Polonaise. 
Sauret..... <« Aubade Mauresque 


' Concerto, D minor 
Rondo Capriccioso. 
Witches’ Dance 
I Palpiti 


Saint-Saéns.. 


Paganini . — 
ad Non piu Mesta Variations 
Solo for G string. 
. , Concerto Militaire 
Bazzini 


( La Rondo des Sutins. 
Romanza 
Tarantella (dedicated to Musin) 
Reuter ‘e ...4 Dance of Gnomes 
Valse Capriccio (dedicated to Sauret) 


Wilhelmj. 


se ne @ 

Here is a sonnet published some time ago in her book, 
by my mother. I copy it for the benefit of a certain sort of | 
people on the stage, who would be actresses, singers or | 
other species of imitation artists 

Tue Artist. 


(Fin de siécle.) 


| 


Not fire from Heaven inspired her as she wrought 
As one who digs industrious her toil, | 
Device of beauty, tricks of costume sought 
And gold and gems and queenly robes her spoil 
With burning zeal all art she would exhaust; 
Euterpe, Clio, fair Erato, too, 
Melpomene—O tragic muse, what cost 
Of burdened hours thy gruesome gifts to won 
Art! hand-maid of the gods, best boon to man, | 
In thee a balm for life’s supremest ill, | 
Inspired by truth, by faith, by love, thy plan, | 
Come, gentle Art, thy gracious task fulfill 
But she—O apotheosis of self-victorious !— 
Art weeps afar, while Rome cries, “‘ Ah, ‘tis glorious 
And how true it is! Those artists, especially of the 
feminine gender, with the subtle dignity given them by 
their true art, the self-poise, control and forgetfulness of 
self; how many of them are there, and where? Carrefio is 
one. When you see and feel a woman, an artist like that, 
the tinsel, and gaudy display of feature, figure and costume 
of the majority of others before us are doubly apparent. It 
is a positive pain to me to hear Carrefio criticised; she is so 
utterly, absolutely genuine; no nonsense, fuss or feathers. 
The most valuable thing of which artists can possibly be 
possessed is common sense. Common sense alone would 
keep them from appearing looney as soon as they face an 
audience. That awful French smile ! You see it in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred French pictures wherever a woman 
is to be seen, the rouge, globules of soot or something 
hanging onto their eyelashes, the tight stays and all the 


ee eS 


| remarkable players of the present time. He is thoroughly familiar 


| in itsextent. His andante in D, which Mr. Eddy interpreted as he 


| morous little piece of descriptive work 


| its’s whole body, hands, arms and feet were brought into violent ac- 
| tion to bring out the intricacies of the interminable runs in which 
| the fugue abounds. His manipulation of the pedals was something 


| 
rest of the paraphernalia which go tomake up the aspirant 


for public laurels. It is beyond my comprehension how a 
cleanly woman, one who takes and loves her daily bath, 
can put such stuff on her face, or how a healthful, whole- 
some woman can willingly put such things around her 
waist; still they dodo it; maybe it is the heritage of the sex. 


Corsets and rouge, décollete gown, tremoli in the throat, 


less than the average intelligence, e/ vzola, a promising 
débutante. 
*“s * * 

I will let you off this time with one short story which was 
recalled to my mind the other night at the vaudeville enter- 
tainment, where my seat was directly behind a Johnny Bull, 
who earns American money and refuses to become a citizen 
of this bloomin’ country (by the way he has a mate here 
who not only won't become a citizen, but is an atheist and 
ignorant, and thinks he can run the Government). A 
crowd of Scotchmen and Englishmen were looking over 
Bannockburn, the Scotchmen with reverence, the English- 
men with their usual tired expression. ‘‘Bah Jove,” said 
one of the Englishmen, ‘‘I really don’t see what you fel- 
lows see to admire in this place; it’s nothin’ but a dreary 
desert, don't you know !” ‘‘ Hoot, mon,” spoke up a brawny 
Scot; ‘‘ you are not like your fathers; they liked it sae wee] 
that they ne’er left it.” The Englishmen’s expression 
doubtless became still more tired. 

EmiILy GRANT VON TETZEL. 


What Is Said of Clarence Eddy. 


A Master Hand. 





GLories OF THE GREAT Crouse COLLEGE OrGAN BrouGHuti 
Ovr as Never BErore. 
LARENCE EDDY, the renowned concert organist, 
who is perhaps the greatest master of the “king of instru- 
ments” in America to-day, gave a brilliant recital last evening in 
Crouse College. The hall was not more than half full, but the trite 
saying “ that what the audience lacked in numbers they made up in 
enthusiasm " was never truer thanin this case. Mr. Eddy looks the 
ideal organist. He is powerfully built, being fully 6 feet tall and of 
massive proportions. A long, flowing beard hides his good-natured 
countenance enough to make his face interesting. 

Mr. Eddy in his recital last evening not only gave his audience an 
opportunity to judge of his sterling ability as a performer, but he 
rendered a program so selected that it wasa complete resumé of 
the achievements of the greatest of living composers. It was, 
properly speaking, a historical recital. Only one of the numbers 
played is heard with any sort of frequency, Bach's prelude and fugue 
in Aminor. All the other numbers were new, and hardly one of 
them has ever been heard in a recital in this city before. Not only 
were the pieces themselves new, but the composers whose selections 
were played were introduced, many of them to a Syracuse audience 
in their true greatness for the first time 

Two of the most interesting numbers were compositions by blind 
organists. Alfred Hollins, the fam us Londoner, is one of the most 


with all the great organs of England, and his repertory is astofiishing 


has heard the great Hollins himself play it, was remarkable for its 
brilliancy and originality, Mr. Eddy’s skill was taxed to the utmost 
to give to the number the strong interpretation it deserved, and his 
efforts met with such success as to demand an encore. The Question 
and The Answer, a double number, the composition of W. Wolsten- 
holme, a blind English organist and composer, who had received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Oxford, was a neat and rather hu- 


In the Bach fugue, with which the recital opened, Mr. Eddy had an 
opportunity to show his ability asatechnician. At times the organ- 


astonishing. The whole program was intensely interesting from 
beginning to end, and Mr. Eddy was applauded to the echo, the un- 
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mantle of that distinguished artist, so recently deceased, is to fall 
upon any shoulders, then judging from last evening's performance 
Clarence Eddy should be the worthy recipient. Mr. Eddy is taller 
than the late Mr. Best, and not so stockily built, his long beard giv- 
ing him a patriarchal and imposing presence. Modest and unassum- 
ing, he has none of those eccentricities which are generally associated 
with genius, but possesses that individuality which fosters respect 
and esteem 

The program submitted was one that appealed more to organists 
than to the general musiclover. Of the nine numbers but one of the 
| old masters was represented—Bach—the others were compositions 
by living organists, exponents of the English and French schools. 
These gave Mr. Eddy every opportunity to display his skill, and 
that he surprised and delighted was evidenced in the unstinted ap- 
plause with which he was greeted at each number's close 

Mr. Eddy had a rehearsal in the afternoon, and expressed himself 
as much pleased with the Roosevelt in Crouse College, especially 


| commending the voicing. Every number on the program had some 
characteristic peculiar to itself, and the magnificent interpretations 
| given to each were the personification of art. The great prelude and 
| fugue in A minor of Bach rolled out in majestic dignity, and was fol- 
lowed by a new fantaisie by Saint-Saéns, which Mr. Eddy considers 
the finest organ composition by this noted Frenchman. It is a most 
exacting number, one of the difficulties being a run of rapid arpeg- 
gios extending almost the length of the manual,and which were 
brilliantly given out on the swell organ. One of the numbers, Boell- 
mann’s Suite Gothique, was unique, the choral, minuet, prayer and 
toccata being the great tonal pictures. A dainty pastorale by E. H 
Lemare, of London, was a poem in music, and which was so ex- 
quisitely played as to entrance the audience, evoking such continued 
applause that Mr. Eddy at once repeated it. Another tone picture 
was Wolstenholme’s The Question and The Answer, which is clever- 
ly conceived and was superbly elucidated. A new number of Guil- 
mant, an allegro, was the worthy closing number of this most enjoy 
able recital. Mr. Eddy has technical management of the manuals 
and pedals in masterly command, and in the esthetic branch of the 
science of organ playing he isa consummate master. His registra- 
tions last evening came as revelations, the most exquisite combina- 
tions were obtained, and there was a wealth of rich coloring pervad- 
ing each number which was captivating in its artistic subtlety 

During his brief stay in this city Mr. Eddy abode at the Yates, 
leaving this morning for New York, whence he will shortly sail for 
Europe to fill engagements in Paris and England.—Z7he Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Datly Journal, Friday, May 21, 1807 


APPEARANCE OF A RENOWNED MusiIctan at Crouse CoLiece, 


The program was one of unvaried excellence throughout, and was 
performed by one of the greatest of organists, and in a more musical 
community would surely have drawn a crowded house. With the 
exception of the first number the program was made up entirely of 
new compositions by composers of the present day, which fact 
served to lend interest to the evening's enjoyment’ The beautiful 
tonal contrasts and orchestral effects, 4ogether with the immense 
power and breadth of the magnificent Crouse College organ, were 
tested to the fullest extent an elicited and unbounded enthusiasm 
from the audience. The fugue was given with breadth and dignity in 
every respect, delightful, though suffering, perhaps, to the smallest 
degree in clearness from the echo arising from the fact of there being 
so few people in the hall In the Suite Gothique, op. 28, by L. Boell 
mann, the player's keen appreciation of the value of varied orches- 
tration was manifested, and in response to a burst of spontaneous 
enthusiasm Mr. Eddy gave a beautiful transcription of the Schubert 
Serenade. One of the gems of the evening was the Pastoral in E by 
E. H. Lamare, and the audience was so completely carried away by 
the exquisite rendition of this number that Mr. Eddy was obliged to 
repeat it 

In the andante in D, by Hollins, all the wonderful breadth and 
majesty of the performer's powers of interpretation were brought 
out, while the aliegro, op. 81, by Guilmant, evidenced Mr. Eddy's 


f his instrument 





comolete mastery of the te 
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loath to allow the player to depart, and upon the completion of the 


gh composed 





entirel an numbers, the program was 





lience was 





interesting character that the at 


last number Mr. Eddy was compelled to reappear several times and 


bow his acknowledgments. It was an opportunity of hearing one 





of the greatest living organists, and should Syracuse ever be so for- 
tunate as to have another recital by Mr. Eddy, he will no doubt 


ome.—TJhe Syracuse (N. Y.) Post, Friday, 
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May 21, 1807 


An Organ Virtuoso.—The daughter of the late composer 





comfortable warmth of the evening alone saving him from being 
compelled to respond to numerous encores.—Z7he Syracuse (N. Y 
Standard, May 21, 1807 


Tue Renownep Artist ArouseED ENTHUSIASM AT CROUSE 
COLLEGE 


A great maestro paid his visit to Syracuse yesterday, receiving a 
most enthusiastic reception from an audience which numbered barely 
300. The faculty of the College of Fine Arts of the universi y were 
justified in anticipating that the appearance of such a noted organist 
as Clarence Eddy would have been sufficient to crowd to the doors 
the hall of the Crouse College. The reversal of such expectations is 
as incomprehensible as it is discouraging, for Syracuse prides itself 
on being a musicalcentre. It was reasonable to assume that at least 
the organists of the city would have been present in full force, but 
they were represented by only half a dozen who had an object lesson 
which will leave pleasant memories. 

Mr. Eddy has been designated the “ Best of America,”’ and if the 


Friederich Lux has attracted considerable attention in musi- 
cal circles in Germany as an organ virtuoso. Jenny Lux 
has astonishing command over the instrument, and had 
great success at a sacred concert at Darmstadt 


New Opera.—The new opera Die Rosenthalerin, in three 
acts, by Anton Riickauf, produced at Dresden May 7, had a 
surprisingly great success. A permanent success will be 
prevented by the text. The heroine in blue and white is 
beloved by a young patrician; A/éert Durer appears asa 
kind of Hans Sachs character, and finally Dwrer’s friend, 
the famous Pirkheimer, acknowledges the parentage of 
the young damsel and all is serene. The music is that of a 
talented composer, is full of charming melody, but monot- 


onous. 
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Edward Baxter Perry. 





PIANIST AND LECTURER. 


| F, as the poet Landon says, ‘‘ Music is God’s 

best gift to man, the only art of Heaven given to earth, 
the only art of earth we take to Heaven,” what must we 
say of the artist, of the man whose highest ideal and whose 
whole life is spent in opening before the people the mys- 
terivus portals of the art world. 


As one illustration of the difficulty of his position, I recall 
that Mr. Perry once told me he carried in his pocket a 
letter from his mother for two weeks before he happened 


| to run across someone who could read it to him. 


If art be of Heaven sent to earth, should not the word | 


‘* artist” be surrounded with a broader and higher meaning 
than is usually assigned it? Tothis end those who aspire 
to the artist’s mantle should be men of high ideals, of deep 
learning, of generous nature—in short, men of broad cul- 
ture. Perhaps no more fitting personification of these 
traits of artistic character could be presented than Edward 
Baxter Perry? 


Mr. Perry 1s an artist in every feeling and instinct, an | 


artist by nature and an artist by culture, an artist ‘‘ by the 
grace of God.” The unfortunate fact that he is deprived 
of sight is not to be considered in the calcu- 
lation of his artistic stature, for by the 
results he has achieved by his indomitable 


But Mr. Perry sees as much and as truly as many who 
have the full use of their optics, and a great deal more 
than many of us. Through the eyes of others he sees ina 
physical way; but the sensitive mental and psychical im- 
pressiveness is so much greater that the results are broader 
and deeper than in many an artist equipped with all the 
physical faculties. 

In the matter of memory I might mention that Mr. 
Perry's memorizing is done by means of a reader who talks 
off to him the melodies, chords, rests, &c., in their proper 
order, and one such reading is sufficient to fix the music on 
the listener’s retentive mind so indelibly that a second 
reading is unnecessary; and, more than many quick mem- 
orizers, his recollection is always reliable. The very 
thing we would consider an obstacle in his way becomes the 
means of his remarkable exactness of performance. 
On his final return to this country Mr. Perry entered a 


ee ee eae 


that he is one of the most interesting speakers on the Am- 
erican lecture platform. For clearness of statement, for 
nicety of poetical expression, for beauty of diction, I have 
rarely heard Mr. Perry's equal on the musical platform or 
any other. His playing is so enjoyable that I have heard 
some of his audiences at times express a desire for the 
omission of the explanatory remarks to hear more music; 
while, Jer contra, others in the same audience were so de- 
lighted with his verbal expression of musical facts and 
fancies that they would have sacrificd some of the music to 
hear more of his lecture. Mr. Perry has covered a wide 
range of music; he is conversant with a broad field of liter- 
ature in several languages; he is a poet by nature, an artist 
by profession. What wonder, then, that he has hardly a 
rival in his chosen field of work. 

In this connection it may be stated that in conversation 
with Mr. Perry I have learned that he fills over 100 
guarantee (not percentage) engagements each season. 
He is doubtless the only pianist that can control this num- 
ber. This too, in spite of the fact that that he does not 
solicit engagements through any of the ‘‘ concert bureaus” 
«1 “concert direction” firms. These en- 
gagements come directly to him, a large 
number of them unsolicited. Nor, as is 





perseverance he has eliminated it as a 
factor in the criticism of his work. Mr. 
Perry stands before the people not as a 
é/ind artist but as an arézst. 

For all that, even those of his friends 
who know him best, accustomed as they 
are to the fact of his blindness, are made 
to halt in astonishment at the extreme 
facility with which he grasps complicated 
musical figures at a single reading, and 
conquers technical difficulties in a way that 
would be extremely creditable to one en- 
dowed with sight. In short, Mr. Perry 
seems to have obliterated this feature of 
his blindness from both his daily life and 
from his concert performances, almost 
equally a daily matter during the concert 
season. He has been on the concert plat- 
form some eighteen years, and in all this 
. time and during his many thousands of 
miles of travel he has never missed an 
engagement through any fault or miscalcu- 
lation of hisown. This, again, would be a 
wonderful record for a man provided with 
sight, and how much more to Mr. Perry's 
credit when it is realized that in his jour- 
neys of months of duration he has no ac- 
companying business manager or traveling 
companion! 

It may be interesting to glance at Mr. 
Perry's career, as one may see from it both 
the artistic nature of the boy, the fight with 
inauspicious environment, and, in spite of 
seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, the 
evolution of the full fledged artist. 

Born in the old town of Haverhill, Mass., 
in 1855, the boy soon lost his sight by an 
accident while playing with a knife, but he 








sometimes the case, is Mr. Perry backed 
up by any piano house and guaranteed a 
fixed sum to ‘‘boom” their instruments. 
He rests on his own merits before the musi- 
cal public. 

The boundaries of Mr. Perry's concert 
tours in this country are fixed only by the 
Atlantic and the Rockies, the Lakes and 
the Gulf. Nor is his record of artistic 
triumphs confined to this country. His 
press notices show that his reception in 
Germany was as flattering as in America. 
And in this connection it might be men- 
tioned that Mr. Perry once received an in- 
vitation to play before the Emperor of 
Germany. We may well infer that it was 
not declined. 

There were present about 100 guests, the 
loftiest of the German nobility and the 
leading military and literary stars of the 
time, among them the Emperor and Em- 
press, the Crown Prince and l’rincess 
(daughter of Queen Victoria of England), 
Bismarck, Von Moltke, and Spielhagen, the 
most renowned of German novelists. Mr. 
Perry was the only performer and played 
for nearly an hour, after which he was 
presented to the guests and supper was 
served. While talking with the Empress, 
the Emperor stepped up and introduced 
himself with the informal remark, ‘‘I am 
the husband,” probably not wishing to 
crush an American with the announce- 
ment, ‘‘I am the King of Prussia and 
Emperor of United Germany.” 

In the midst of his busy life Mr. Perry 
has found time for some coniposition, his 
Loreley fantaisie, and his descriptive Lost 
Island being particularly well known, the 








became a lively, athletic sort of a fellow 
for all that. Running, riding, rowing, 
skating, swimming—all of these sports were 
his, in spite of his blindness. His mother 
was his first music teacher. How well the 
foundation was laid in the mind of the six year old boy his 
later work evinces, and the afflicted boy, whose fingers the 
gentle mother taught the way to the keys, became in later 
years her mainstay and solace. 

Prior to Mr. Perry's first departure for Europe his musi- 
cal education was carried on in Boston under the instruc- 
tion of Junius W. Hill, at present of Wellesley College. In 
his European life and study Mr. Perry did not, as is too 
frequently the custom of Americans, confine himself ex- 
clusively to his specialty. He entered the German univer- 
sity classes, and continued his study chiefly on the line of 
languages and esthetics, to the latter of which he gave es- 
pecial attention under Professor Vischer, the leading e#s- 
thetician of Germany. He is thoroughly at home in Ger- 
man, French and Italian. Not only the musical, but the 
general literature of these languages is as much a part of 
Mr. Perry's equipment as is the literature of his native 
tongue. 

The list of masters under which this artist studied is 
somewhat more extensive than is usually the case, and 
among them I may mention Kullak, Pruckner, Liszt and 
especially Clara Schumann, with whom he made a specialty 
of the compositions of her celebrated husband. 

These periods spent in Germany, while productive of the 
highest good to a nature like Mr. Perry's, were not without 
their pathetic side. It is no light ordeal for a young man 
to leave his home for a foreign land, but with the foreign 
tongue and foreign manners (or absence of them) of foreign 
teachers, it is a trying circumstance for the fully equipped; 
but add to these features absence of friends and absence 
of sight, and the case reaches the pathetic. 


Photo by Chickering, Boston. 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 


field of work that was at that timeentirely unique. Realiz- 
ing that music, especially piano music, was held in light 
esteem by a large part of the public, and that the student 
and the musical amateur, as well as the layman, had few 
opportunities to get down tothe real meaning of things 
musical, he outlined the plan of the piano lecture recital. 

That this has been a valuable addition to the features of 
musical education and enjoyment is proven by the fact that 
nearly every pianist who can muster up a command of good 
English—as well as a good many who can’t—has felt 
called upon to come before the public in the capacity of 
lecturer. Had Mr. Perry done nothing more for musical 
advancement than to originate this explanatory feature of 
concert giving, he would deserve the hearty thanks of 
musical people, for by its agency in the hands of a score of 
good pianists, and even violinists and vocalists, the public, 
both musical and non-musical, is becoming better ac- 
quainted with the intellectual and emotional content of 
music. 

Not only did Mr. Perry originate this idea, but he has re- 
mained the principle exponent of it. Several features 
combined to produce this result. The main one is, of 
course, his artistic capabilities, as evinced in his readings 
of both the classic and the romantic schools. AsI have 
said, Mr. Perry is an artist in every fibre of his nature. 
His keen susceptibility to the esthetics of life, his rich, 
warm, emotional nature, and his seriousness of purpose, 


| together with his innate intellectuality and conscientious- 


ness of performarce, all these work together to produce 
the successful artist. 
Another feature which is hardly secondary to these is 


former having been played by the com- 
poser some 300 times in public, and by 
William H. Sherwood, the celebrated 
pianist, over 100 times. And there fre- 
quently comes from his pen a magazine article or poem of 
decided intrinsic worth. 

Mr. Perry is not accepting any engagements in this 
country for the season 1897-8, as he will make an European 
concert tour at that time. He will remain in this country 
to fulfill his engagement to play for the Music Teachers’ 
National Association in New York city, and then leave at 
once for his European dates, having six months of concert 
work there. 

Let me give then, as a summary of the interesting points 
concerning this decidedly interesting man, the following: 

Mr. Perry is the originator and principal exponent of the 
lecture recital idea. 

He is the only American pianist who ever played at the 
Imperial Court in Germany. 

He is the only American pianist, living or dead of any 
country, who ever played in 1,200 concerts in ten years, 
surpassing Gottschalk’s world famous record of 1,100. 

He is the only pianist, American or foreign, who ever 
succeeded in sustaining himself for a period of ten consecu- 
tive years by concert playing alone in the United States. 

He is the only blind pianist in the world’s history who 
ever succeeded in winning an unquestioned position in the 
the front rank of his profession. 

May not Mr. Perry and his thousands of friends be par- 


doned for taking pride in this record? 
W. Francis GATEs. 


Greek National Hymn.—The Greek National Hymn isa 
choral by Hippote Nicoles Mantzavos, of Corfu, and is said 
to be a Bavarian air. 
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R. E. C. HEDMONDT has purchased an 
opera by Guy Eden and Reginald Somerville. This 
work is of a romantic nature, says the Weekly Sun. The 
title is The Prentice Pillar, and it concerns an old-time leg- 
end connected with Roslin Chapel, Edinburgh. He has 
bought the rights for England for another opera, entitled 
Rip Van Winkle, composed by Franco Leoni, which he is 
under contract to produce here in the autumn. 

At the general meeting of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
held last week, lively discussions took place over the finan- 
cial condition of the company. Some of the shareholders 
claimed that there had been gross mismanagement, and, as 
the managing director was not present, it is said that 
nothing satisfactory was done. The motion to accept the 
balance sheet, I understand, was not carried when put toa 
vote, and subsequently, when it was realized by those in 
power that the statement must be accepted, one share- 
holder with a majority of shares ruled the day, but all the 
others did not vote. The company seems to have been los- 
ing money the past year, and it only remains to be seen 
how they will get on the coming season with twelve per- 
formances a week to give for the autumn months—six at 
Covent Garden and six on their provincial tour. 

Mr. George W. Fergusson, well known in America, will 
make his London début in the Salle Erard, under the man- 
agement of Mr. W. Adlington, on the afternoon of May 26 

Mme. Dory Burmeister-Petersen will give an orchestral 
concert in St. James’ Hall on May 28. The program will 
consist of overture by Dvordk; concerto in D, by R. Bur- 
meister; andante and gavot from the suite in E, for 
strings, by Arthur Foote; concerto in E, by Liszt; Hun- 
garian dance in G, by Brahms. Mr. Henschel will be con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Henry Russell writes that in the catalogue of the 
exhibition of dramatic and musical art at the Grafton Gal- 
leries his portrait by Mr. Walter Goodman appears as Por- 
trait of Charles Russell, composer of Cheer, Boys, Cheer. 
In pointing out the error Mr. Russell remarks: *‘ My name 
has never been changed since my birth.” 

M. Alvarez has just signed his contract to appear at the 
Royal Opera at the end of next month, while M. Renaud 
is due here on June 15 to create the chief part in Baron 
d’Erlanger’s new opera, which will be produced at Covent 
Garden after the jubilee festivities. Other recent engage- 
ments include Miss Palliser and Madame Ardini. 

The Sir Augustus Harris memorial committee has for- 
warded to the authorities of Charing Cross Hospital a 
check for £1,000 for the endowment in perpetuity of a 
bed in memory of the late distinguished impresario. The 
accommodation is to be reserved for patients connected 
with the dramatic, musical and music hall professions. The 
other £1,000 received will be devoted to a monument of 
granite and marble to stand before Covent Garden. 

MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké are to appear in 
Lohengrin this evening at the Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. This will be the first performance in German 
this season, and Herr Anton Seid! will conduct. 

I saw Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Ellis at the Savoy 
Hotel early this week. They were looking forward with 


keen anticipation to their forthcoming opera season in 

America. They were not prepared to give details yet, as 

some of their arrangements were not complete. I shall 

have something to say about them later. Among the 

artists secured are Madame Melba and David Bispham. 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 

The past week, operatically considered, has been an un- 
eventful one; for, with the exception of Thursday, Friday 
and last night, repetitions have been given. There has 
been, however, some improvement in the performances, 
and when the much looked for Lohengrin, in German, 
comes to-night, with its grand cast and eminent conductor, 
the season will be in full swing. 

Signor Ceppi, the Italian tenor, who sang last winter in 
the United States, made his Covent Garden début on 
Thursday night in Aida, which also served for the reap- 
pearance of Miss Susan Strong and Miss Marie Brema. 
Signor Ceppi has a pure tenor voice, which appears light 
until the situation demands more, when it is powerful 
enough for all practical purposes, and shows dramatic ten- 
dencies. Miss Brema and Signor Ancona as the jealous 
Princess and the Father over-acted their parts, but sang 
exceedingly well. Miss Strong was not in good form, and 
was apologized for on the ground of indisposition. Her 
best effort was in the great duet with Rsadames in the 
Temple scene, where also Signor Ceppi was at his best. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted, and the performance taken as 
a whole left much to be desired. 

The standard attained on Friday evening in Les Hugue- 
nots was far below what Mr. Higgins and his subscribers 
must look for ere the public will take the necessary interest. 
Miss Pacary as Valentine was a disappointment both vo- 
cally and dramatically, for she was obviously overweighted 
in the part. Mr. Dupeyron, who played Raou/, acquitted 
himself satisfactorily in some respects, using his voice to 
advantage and acting with some passion. Miss Engle sang 
the Queen's music beautifully, and Mr. Noté, Nevers, as 
also Mr. Journet, Warce/, were good vocally and dramati- 
cally, but it was Mr. Plancgon, S¢. Arzs, who was the re- 
deeming feature of the performance. The conductor, Mr. 
Flon, made a successful début under adverse circum- 
stances. 

Carmen was performed for the first time this season on 
Wedrtiesday evening, and the interpretation of Bizet’s 
favorite work showed how much influence attaches to the 
central character if taken by an artist whose qualifications 
and experience enable her to be convincing in her work. 
This réle has few exponents to equal Mlle. de Lussan, 
who won an old-time success and infused much spirit into 
the performance. M. Salignac in the part of Don /osé 
displayed a pleasant voice, free from tremolo, and, if not 
powerful, very well produced. M. Salignac was impressive 
in his acting, particularly in the third and fourth acts, and 
he may be regarded as an acquisitiontothecompany. Sig- 
nor Ancona was heard to advantage as Escamillo. Miss 
Marie Engle was a pleasing Micae/a, and the two gypsy 
girls, Frasguita and Mercedes, had efficient representatives 
in Mile. Bauermeister and Mile. Devigne. The chorus 
is improving, and the orchestra, under M. Flon, has also 
improved. The announcements are Lohengrin to-night, 
Aida Monday, and La Traviata for Tuesday. 

CONCERTS, 
A crowded house assembled on the 18th inst. to listen to 
the last of the series of concerts which Herr Mottl has 
given this season. The program contained only twoitems, 


toend. Berlioz’s symphony, Harold en Italie, formed the 
first part of the concert and Act III., Parsifal, the second. 
The works of Berlioz, which found so little appreciation in 
Germany when the composer was yearning for it, and 
when it would, perhaps, have been most important to him, 


attiother champion. The interpretation of Berlioz’s tone 
picture was brilliant throughout, with the exception of a 


Harold's dreamy misanthropic mood. The viola-alta is 
most effective for this solo; the peculiarly intense tone of 
this instrument—a mixture of the English horn and the 
‘cello—is characteristic and expressive, and the solo was 
played to perfection by Mr. Michael Balling. 

Berlioz follows Byron’s poem closely, and succeeds, 


but both important enough to interest all from beginning | 


hav@ pow, thirty years after his death, found in Herr Mott! | 


rather too slow tempo for the viola solo, which represents | 


according to his French nature, better in depicting events 
than moods. The part from Parsifal, which we heard on 
Tuesday, could not fail to impress deeply every listener. 
However much the stage setting would enhance the dra- 
matic effect, what we heard was enough to show that the 
master has aimed at the purest and highest conception 
given to mortals, and has attained it in Parsifal. ‘*‘ Wie 
diinkt mich dach die aue heut soschén,” the wonderfully 
poetic passage introducing the Charfreitagszauber in the 
orchestra is indescribably beautiful, and most imposing 
is also the Gesang der Ritter when they bring Am- 
fortas to meet the corpse of 77/ure/, his father. Herr 
Vogel has not only charm of voice, but his singing is the 
height of feeling, intellectuality and artistic self-control, 
which only few can attain. His German gains immensely 
through the softness of accent only given to the southerner. 
Herr Ernst Wachter, of Dresden and Bayreuth, quite a young 
man, with a tremendous bass voice, sang the exacting part 
| of Gurnemanz with perfect understanding, and Mr. Bis- 
pham sang Am/fortas with much dramatic expression and 
feeling. The orchestra under Herr Mottl’s direction was 
excellent, but may I be permitted to say that his work lacks 
the seriousness which originally won for him his position 
here. 

The chorus from the Royal College of Music had 
been prepared for their short, but exacting part, by Sir 
Walter Parratt, and sang extremely well. 

Mr. Henry Such gave a violin recital on the 12th inst. in 
St. James’ Hall, which was well attended. His tone is 
forceful, his phrasing that of a thorough musician, but 
when his individuality develops his work will be more en- 
joyable 

He played Beethoven's sonata in G, op. 80, No. 3, 
for piano and violin, with Miss Johanna Heymann, followed 
by Bruch’s concerto in D minor, No. 2, op. 44. This com- 
position reaches its best and brightest in the finale, which 
was much appreciated. Miss Marie Cabrera sang Gretchen 
am Spinnrad, Schubert, and Im Herbst, Franz, with ex- 
pression. She has not a big voice, but her production and 
style are good. Miss Heymann played selections of Schu- 
bert, Algernon Ashton, C. Heymann and Chopin, and Mr. 
Such gave three smaller numbers of Francesco Berger, 
Bach, Paganini, and closed the concert with Wilhelmj's 
polonaise in D, for violin and piano, with Mr. Bird's clever 
co-operation. 

The performance of St. Paul on Thursday evening, the 
15th, was in every way worthy of the reputation that the 
Queen's Hall Choral Society, under Signor Randegger, has 
earned foritself. Crispness and verve characterized al! the 
choruses, especially Stone Him to Death in the first part, 
and The Gods Themselves in the second, while the invoca- 
tion O Be Gracious, Ye Immortals, was given with great 
delicacy of expression. The chorales too were excellently 
rendered, but in one or two places the orchestra, the brass 
instruments particularly, showed a tendency to overpower 
the singers 

The tenor music was taken by Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
John Sandbrook taking the place of Mr. Andrew Black 
(absent from indisposition) in the title réle. Mme. Clara 
Samuell and Miss Ada Crossley completed the list of 





soloists. 

The Bohemian String Quartet had to abandon the several 
projected concerts, because Mr. Oscar Nebdal was called 
| home for his military service, and on May 13 they were 
| heard for the last time this season, The novelty at the fare- 
well concert was quartet in F, op. 96, by Karel Bendel 
(leader), composer of several operas of national interest. 
| It offered nothing particularly striking outside the exqui- 
site ensemble of the performance. 

Mr. Szevadjan’s first piano recital on the 18th inst., in 
St. James’ Hall, brought another recruit to the large con- 
tingent of pianists. He has artistic temperament and some 


technic, and he plays with great expression, but in artistic 
self-control I found him lacking 

His program contained but comparatively simple selec- 
tions: Beethoven's sonata, op. 90; Impromptu, Schubert 
Arabesque, Schumann ; Barcarolle, Tschaikowsky ; the Stac- 
cato Etude, Rubinstein, which was poorly played; selec- 
tions from Chopin, Liszt and Airs Armeniens, seven num- 


bers, the concert-giver’s own compositions 
F. V. ATWATER. 
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BOSTON, Mass., May 30, 1897. 


N a late issue of the Saturday Review Mr. Run- 
ciman voices his complaint: ‘‘The stern reality of 
heaven knows how many concerts per week is yet to face. 
And I may say at once that I do not intend to face it. 
There was a time when my duties were performed con- 
scientiously, and the fact, like the rose that blooms in the 
desert, was unappreciated. I used to wend from concert 
hall to concert hall, for all the world as though I were paid, 
as some of the critics of the dailies are paid, at the rate of 
7s. 6d. perconcert; I used to listen patiently to the inevit- 
able Bach organ fugue deranged, the Beethoven sonata, 
the batch of Chopin, the Schumann and Brahms pieces, 
and the final Liszt firework, and then proceed elsewhere 
and endure the same ordeal again; and having done this 
for six days I used to find that, with luck, two concerts had 
been inspiring enough to prompt me to write. But no one 
ever thanked me or even paid me for attending concerts I 
did not, could not write about—or to put the thing the 
other way, no one blamed me or took anything off my 
salary if I missed some of them; and persistent discour- 
agement has converted me, once the hardest working critic 
in London, into ashirker. And really, now that the opera 
is upon us, it is too much to suppose that anyone can waste 
his time in hearing many times per day for many times per 
week the same eternal program played by more or less in- 
different pianists. * * * I want todissuade any foreign 
artists who are meditating a descent upon these shores 
from the attempt; and to persuade those who are here and 
have spent their cash on hiring a hall to seek a newtype of 
program and to cease frem inflicting on wearied critical 
and public ears this weary Bach-Beethoven-Chopin-Liszt 

sequence.” 

- 
* * 

As I read this complaint I smiled, and as I smiled I said 
to myself: ‘‘ For lo! the winter is past; the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” 

‘* Let the galled Mr. Runciman wince,” I said; ‘‘our with- 
ers are unwrung. Goto! Is not the musical season over?” 

And I had forgotten piano recitals and song recitals and 
novelties and chestnuts and pedagogic treatises and studies 
of eminent composers and other unhappy things. New 
books relating to music were uncut, while I read with de- 
light McCulloch's Dictionary of Commerce, and learned 
that orchilla weed has sold as high as £1,000 per ton, that 
the specific gravity of orpiment is 3.45, and that orsedeu is 
manufactured principally in Mannheim—Herr Gott aus 
Mannheim! 

* - 

But now comes the venerable Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety—after the season is over—and compels me to thoughts 
of music and musical dissension. 

The dissension is over Mr. Lang, our old and esteemed 
friend, Mr. Benjamin Johnson Lang. 

The occasion was the annual meeting of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, held in Bumstead Hall May 24. 

Col. A. Parker Browne, who had served faithfully, ener- 
getically as president of the society from the day of his 
election, May 28, 1888, resigned his position. He joined 
the society in 1865. He was known as a Lang man. 

Mr. Eugene B. Hagar was chosen president in his place. 
There was no other candidate in the field. Mr. Hagar be- 
came a member of the society in 1874. He was chosen a 
director in 1880; he was made secretary in 1883; in 1890 he 
retired from this office. It is my impression that he was 
vice-president for some years. He plays the flute. 

The vice-president chosen for 1897 and 1898 is Mr. George 
F. Daniels; the secretary is Mr. Charles W. Stone, who has 
held the office since 1890. Messrs. Hagar and Stone are 
known as Lang men; indeed I am told they cannot speak of 
him without emotion. 

Eight directors were chosen, and they are ail believed to 
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| be anti-Lang men. The board of government, compris- 
ing these eight directors and five other officers, elect the 








conductor. It takes a majority of those present at a meet- 
ing to elect a conductor and seven is a quorum. 

Of course after the meeting there was ‘‘ interviewing.” 
One of the new directors talked to a reporter of the Boston 
Journal as follows: 

‘You may say that Mr. Lang ‘was’ the conductor. He 
never will be while we are in power; that is settled. His 
name will never be mentioned at our meeting. You may 
rely upon this. 

‘As for the future, I will say this much: That the board 
of government, which is largely made up of the directors, 
will act solely for the best interests of the society. We may 
have our individual preferences regarding who should be 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


(Lang) may have trouble among themselves when the 
time comes fora change.” This time will be in June. 
And, after all, it would not be surprising if after the shock 
of battle the smoke should clear away and Mr. Lang should 


| be revealed victorious, as on a pedestal, like unto Ajax de- 


fying the lightning. For Mr. Lang is a politician of many 
resources and he has devoted heelers. Already do the 
members of the Cecilia bring words of balm to their leader, 
as did the sea nymphs to Prometheus consumed as to his 
liver. For Thursday night the Cecilia adopted unanimously 
‘the following complimentary expression” : 

‘* Feeling that some recognition is due our honored con- 


| ductor, Mr. Lang, for his indefatigable efforts on behalf of 


the next conductor, but I assure you that we shall act | 


harmoniously and judiciously. 

‘‘I noticed in this morning’s /ourna/ that Mr. Hagar, 
the new president, declared that the new directors would 
be thwarted by differences in their endeavor to carry out 
their purpose. Mr. Hagar made a mistake. We are an 
absolute unity, as you will see. At present we have but 
one purpose, that is the main purpose for which we were 
organized, and that is the vindication of Carl Zerrahn. 
The first evidence of his vindication appeared on Monday, 
when we, who had openly defended him last year, were 
voted into control. 

‘‘ Among the officers two are surely friendly to our cause— 
Vice-President G. F. Daniel and Librarian F. E. Long. 
The other three gentlemen may do as they please. Doubt- 
less as they, I believe, are also interested in the success of 
the society, they will agree with us. However, as we stand 
to-day, we are 10 to 3. 

‘*We shall attempt nothing revolutionary. Mr. Zerrahn 
will be completely vindicated and Mr. Lang will be retired. 
Our chief ends are distinctly in sight.” : 

* ” * 

And pray what did Mr. Lang, who has been conductor 
for two seasons, say? He spoke t6 a reporter of the 
Journal as follows: 

‘*I was not present at the meeting last night,’ he said. 
“It was purely a business meeting. You must ask Mr. 
Stone, the secretary—or who was the secretary last year— 
if you want to learn about the meeting. You must under- 
stand that that was a business meeting—the annual meet- 
ing, I believe. Now, I am a musician. I have had nothing 
to do with the business of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
I was elected conductor of the society last year and the 
year before. But I am not the conductor now; that is, 
my work is over for the season.” 

* . * 

There are all sorts of rumors afloat, and there is con- 
siderable wild talk. There are several names proposed for 
the office of conductor. Emil Mollenhauer, George L. 
Osgood, Augusto Rotoli, George W. Chadwick, H. W. 
Parker are the most prominent of these. 

What, pray, is this talk about ‘‘the vindication of Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn,” who is now nearly seventy-one years old ? 

Mr. Zerrahn was made conductor of the Handel and 
Haydn September 5, 1854. 

His fortieth anniversary as conductor was celebrated 
April 18, 1894, when he was presented with a handsome 
gold medal set in diamonds. The hall was crowded and 
the receipts, which were for his benefit, were large. Many 
of his friends thought that there was then a fit opportunity 
for him to resign and retire gloriously. But in a speech he 
surprised them by speaking of future work to be done by 
him. 

There are friends of Mr. Zerrahn who now believe and 
declare openly that two years ago he did not resign .when 
Mr. Lang was chosen in his place ; that he wrote acon- 
ditional letter of resignation; that the condition waS Mever 
fulfiled. But I am told on excellent authority that his 
letter was long considered by him before it was written ; 
that he received the news of Mr. Lang’s election without a 
suspicion of wrong toward him ; that his letter of resigna- 
tion was duly accepted; that this letter of acceptance was 
acknowledged by him courteously and without any protest 
whatever. 

Do his friends really think they will do him a service by 
reinstating him for two concerts and then superseding him 
by a younger man? There is a rumor of such proposed 


action. . 
* * 


Mr. Hagar looks for friction among the anti-Lang forces. 


‘*You see,” he said toa reporter, ‘‘the men against him | 


the Cecilia, and especially in the production of the 
Beethoven Mass, we wish to place on record at this time 
an expression of our high regard for him as a conductor 
and as a man, and also our appreciation of his tireless 
labors for the Cecilia and for the cause of all that is best in 
music.” 

A touching expression, and it comes at such an opportune 
time! The Apollo is yet to be heard from and then we 
may expect a certificate of good musical character from the 
King's Chapel Quartet. 

aa . . 

What is the record of the last year of the Handel and 
Haydn, which, with Bunker Hill Monument, the East 
Wind, the Public Library and the Honorable Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, is one of the institutions of Boston ? 

The treasurer, N. Grant Daniell, in his report said the 
total receipts of the year were $12,"42,57, of which $96.48 
remained from last year; $9,703.06 was received from con- 
certs, and $2,461.08 as income of the permanent fund. The 
expenses were $9,101.45 fur four concerts and $3,063.55 for 
miscellanies, making $12,165, and leaving a balance of 
$177.57. 

There were two performances of that sparkling novelty 
The Messiah and performances of Elijah and Hora Novis- 
sima. 

The receipts from The Messiah were much smaller than 
usual. The receipts from Elijah were unusually large. 
The result of Hora Novissima was a large loss. I am told 
by an officer of the society that if only one performance of 
The Messiah had been given, the house could not have 
held the money taken at the two performances. 

The chorus of last season consisted of 136 sopranos, 115 
The at- 
tendance at rehearsals was 263 and at concerts 328. I quote 
these figures from the Boston Hera/d of the 25th. Is it 
possible, then, that singers who do not attend rehearsals 
are allowed to sing at concerts ? 


* * 


altos, sixty-seven tevors and ninety-four basses. 


Ex-president Browne, in his annual report tread at the 
meeting the 24th, said: ‘‘Great sums of money are given 
away by generous citizens to colleges, libraries and other 
educational institutions. Why does not somebody give us 
something that we may afford to give greater scope and 
variety and greater excellence to our repertory ?” 


* 
* * 


And do you now ask who is the best man to succeed Mr. 
Lang if the latter should resign or be thrown down in 
June? Mr. Mollenhauer or Mr. Rotoli or Mr. Osgood would 
be an admirable conductor, but I do not propose to blow 
furious blasts of praise for any one of these gentlemen, or 
wax hysterical if the board of government should happen 
to choose a fourth candidate, or even prefer to keep Mr. 
Lang. And the reason is this: I do not believe that any 
conductor can do much with the chorus of the Handel and 
Haydn as it nowis. The chorus numbers over 400. It 
might, with great advantage, be cut down to 200, or better 
yet to150. Bulk no longer counts in the performance of 
choral works, except to the injury of the composer. I 


| admit freely the good work done by this society in former 


years when mediocrity passed for excellence; but we are 
now living in the nineties, and not in the fifties or early 
sixties. 

If a change in the conductorship be thought expedient, it 
would be only the part of prudence to give the new con- 
ductor a fair chance. e 
* * 

The full bench of the Supreme Court handed down on the 
24th an interesting decision, interpreting the statute as it 
existed in 1893 relative to the licensing of concerts on the 
Lord's Day. 

George W. Stewart, now the manager of the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra, sought to recover from Charles H. Thayer, 
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manager of the Point of Pines in 1893, $915. 
had made a contract for services of himself and band to 
play at the Point of Pines during July and August of 1893 
at $24 per week for each man for seven days in the week. 
The plaintiff performed his part of the contract. Mr. 
Thayer paid something on account. 
were afternoon and evening concerts. 

The case was heard in the jury-waived session. The 
judge found for the plaintiff. The defendant excepted, 
and the Supreme Court sustains the exceptions, reverses 
the decision of the lower court, and orders a new trial. 
Judge Lathrop wrote the opinion, and said: ‘‘ The defense 
is that as some of the work and labor contracted for was to 
be done on the Lord's Day, it was forbidden by the public 


statutes. Ifa person makes a contract in violation of the 


statutes for the observance of the Lord’s Day, he cannot | 


maintain an action thereon. 
void. The plaintiff contends that he is entitle! to recover 
on the ground that the concert might have been licensed, 
and that as the plaintiff was ignorant that the defendant 


Such a contract is absolutely 


had not procured a license, he is entitled to recover. 


** We are of the opinion, however, that there was no au- 
thority in any person or board to license a concert on the | 


Lord's Day, except a concert of sacred music in the evening 
of that day, and that, as the plaintiff agreed to give con- 
certs on that day and not merely on the evening thereof, 
and actually did give them, he is precluded from recovery 

‘*The distinction between offenses committed during the 
daylight of the Lord's Day and after sunset thereof has 
been taken since early times. 

‘*The decision of the learned judge of the coart below, 
who found for the plaintiff, apparently was based on the 
theory that a license could have been obtained; but this 
seems to us not warranted by the law in force at that time. 
Exceptions sustained.” 

The court did not pass upon the changes made by the 
statute of 1895. 

- ’ cm 

I was much interested in Ex-Mayor Hall's claim that 
Miriam was ‘‘the first Salvation Army lassie.” Mr. Hall 
is a man of learning; did he cram for this subject ? 

‘* Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
brel in her hand; and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances.” 
and his Englisher assumed that cymbals were used by Mi- 


Now Franz Grillparzer 


riam and all the women; and Dean Stanley, in his article 
‘‘Miriam” in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, says the 
women beat their cymbals and struck their guitars, mis- 
translated ‘‘dances.” But the instrument used by Miriam 
was the toph, the Hebrew word translated ‘‘timbrel” o1 
‘‘tambourine.” The authorities are unanimous on this 
point: Solomon von Till, August Pfeiffer, Joseph Saal- 
schiitz all agree in this, and they are corroborated by the 
modern writers about the music of the Hebrews. I looked 
just now at Lampe De Cymbalis (1703). Surely such an 
enthusiast on cymbals would claim everything. No. On 
page 237 he writes: ‘‘Tympana ex Aegypto secum tulit 
Mirjam, quae tudit canens de pereunte in aquis Pharaone” 
(Miriam brought with her from Egypt tambourines, which 
she thumped, singing of Pharaoh perishing in the waves). 

Moses, under his Egyptian name, Osarsiph, was the 
music teacher of Orpheus, and he is called by the Greeks 
Muszus. Stainer is inclined to believe that the song of 
Moses in Exodus was sung by the leader to an Egyptian 
church tune. 

The tambourine was a favorite instrument of the Egyp- 
tians. It is probable that its head was fixed and it could 
not be tuned. It had liltle bells or plates of metal inserted 
in the rim; it was round, or an oblong square, slightly in- 
curved on the four sides 

In Egypt it was played chiefly by women 
ers of the tambourine throughout the East in early days 
were regarded as effeminate when they were not cory- 
bantes. A Scythian King heard one of his subjects beating 
a tambourine hung from his neck; he shot him with an 
arrow for attempting to introduce the effeminate manners 
of Greece. Juvenal wrote: ‘‘ Syrian Orontes has long since 
flowed into the Tiber, and brought with it its language, 
morals and the crooked harps with the flute player and its 
national tambourines.” I refer the curious reader to the 
queer observations of Vossius on the works of Catullus, pp. 
225, seq. (London, 1684). 

The Hebrews used the tambourine asa token of happi- 
ness or peace; it does not appear to have been used in war; 


Men play- 





Mr. Stewart 


On Sunday there | 


| promises to be much larger than ever 


it was emphatically a woman's instrument. Rowbotham 
says the tambourine or tabret was usedin religious cere- 
mony ; the Hebrews would not tolerate singing women with- 
in the temple’s precincts, although they were perhaps 
allowed on great occasions as instrumentalists; but he does 
not give any authority for his first statement. 

Furthermore, Miriam, according to Pére Menestrier, 
danced with her companions a ballet of thanksgiving to the 
tune of the canticle previously sung or declaimed by Moses. 
He also says that the tambourines were not used by the 
women as an accompaniment in song, but for the dance 
Pére Millieus goes so far as to describe the costume and 
Adrien de la Fage has much to say 
‘* Another way of explaining the 


gestures of Miriam. 
| about the performance. 
passage would be to regard the songs and dances of the 
women asa subsequent divertissement. Moses and the men 
sang the song of thanksgiving without any assistance by 
the women, who began afterward to sing and dance on their 
own account, repeating without ceasing, as a sort of refrain 
| or round, the first verse of the song by which their imagina- 
tion was incited; exhorting the men to sing again, and 
without stopping, the sublime and poetic words of the leader 
of the people.” 

I regret that we know so little about Miriam. We know 


that she was leprous for seven days. St. Gregory of Nyssa 


and St. Ambrose were of opinion that she lived in perpetual 


virginity, but Josephus gave Hur of the tribe of Judah to 
her for a husband. 

I also regret that the authorities in New York, in the 
Booth-Tucker case, were not swayed by ex-Mayor Hall's 
eloquence, but rather remembered the words of Swinburne 
‘The yelling Yahoos whom the scandalous and senseless 
license of our own day allows to run and roar about the 


country unmuzzled and unwhipped.’ Puitie HALe. 


Boston Music Notes. 


May 2, 1897 
Mr. S. Lothrop Thorndike, for many years past the presi- 
dent of the Cecelia, resigned his position at the annual 
meeting on Thursday evening, and Mr. Arthur Astor Carey 


was elected in his place. The club has planned an un- 





usually interesting season, and its list of associate members 
[ The active mem- 
bership includes many of the best professional singers of 
Boston and vicinity, and the requirements for admission 
are now so rigid that only singers of merit succeed in gain- 
ing admission. 

Miss Minnie Little has returned from a concert trip 
through the South and West with the Festival Orchestra 
She met with very good success everywhere, and the Rich- 
mond D¢spatch said that she ‘‘ manifested a broad intel- 
lectual grasp, warm feeling, poetic sentiment and absolute 
facility of execution, with extraordinary power and a not 
less unusual refinement, and a solid sincerity and clearness 
of expression altogether wholesome and inspiring.” A 
flattering notice for a young artist 

Mr. Louis Elson has already booked ten lectures for the 
coming season in Ohio and New Jersey, while a number of 
others are being arranged for, early as it is in the season 

Mrs. A. Sophia Markee has returned from Chicago and 
resumed her church and concert work. 

Miss Emma Hosford sang in Northampton at the concert 
given by the Northampton Vocal Club on Wednesday. Her 
success was instantaneous. The Springfield (/nzon in criti- 
cising the concert said that Miss Hosford, the soprano 
soloist, was enthusiastically received, her singing of the 
aria Pleurez Mes Yeux, from the opera of Le Cid, bring- 
ing the listeners almost to their feet. The Northampton 
Gazette was also very complimentary 

Miss Hosford was gladly welcomed by a Northampton audience, 
as she has not sung here for several years, and her singing Wednes- 
day evening was perfection of tone and style, and showed what con- 
scientious study she has been doing under Giraudet, of Paris, and 
Henschel, of London. She gave four numbers in four different 
languages, showing that she is not only a superior and artistic singer 
In response to an encore she made a deep 
mpression by her sympathetic rendering of the well-known Scotch 


dialect song, I'm Wearin’ Awa. 


but a superior linguist 


Miss Hosford is to be the soprano soloist for the Choral 
Union at Middleboro, Mass., on Wednesday, June 2. Her 
class continues large, both here and in Northampton. Miss 
Hosford will teach until August 1, taking only the month of 
August for a vacation, and resuming lessons on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Prior to their departure for Washington, D. C., for the 
summer, the Fadettes Woman's Orchestra gave a public 
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There was a large 
number of friends present, and the work of .the orchestra 


Thursday afternoon 


was heartily applauded. 

The Daudelin School of Music gave a pupils’ recital on 

Tuesday evening in Association Hall, which, as usual at the 
concerts given by this school, was completely filled with an 
audience who thoroughly enjoyed the program. There 
yas a chorus of seventy-five voices and an orchestra of 
fifty performers, directed by Mr. Daudelin. The success 
of this school has been most remarkable since the removal 
to Park square, where they have large, light rooms in 
quantities 

A concert for the benefit of the Universalist Church of 
Newtonville was given on Monday evening by the Rhein- 
Octet.—Mrs. Metcalf, Mrs. Tewksbury, Mrs 
Bridgham, Mrs. Stutson, Mrs. Dickinson, Miss Brown, 
Mrs. Souls, Mrs. Mullen. Prof. J. W. Davis is the director 
and Mr. Edward Metcalf accompanist. At the concert 
they were assisted by Mrs. Sara Holmes Grant, Miss Ethel 
Wakefield, Mr. Felix Winternitz and Mr. Frank O. Nash 

Malden, Mass., 
called the Mystic Side Opera House 
ity will be 1,200, while the stage will seat 300 more. 

"he Malden Opera House Company, which was formed 
Presi- 


berger 


is to have a new opera house, to be 
The seating capac- 


in Malden May 22, has the following named officers 
dent, Oscar W. Walker; treasurer, Frank R. Sircom ; 
clerk, Beriah G. Underwood ; directors, Marcellus Coggan, 
William D. Hawley, John L. Howard, Charles F. Brown. 
President Walker is of the firm of George H. Walker & 
Co., lithographers, Tremont street. Frank R. Sircom, the 
treasurer, is the treasurer of the Malden Trust Company 
Hon. Marcellus Coggan has been mayor of Malden twice, 
William D. Hawley is chief 
clerk of the auditor's office, State House John L. Howard 
is a real estate and insurance broker of Malden. Charles F. 
Brown, of Reading, who has been State Senator, is a mem- 


and is a prominent lawyer 


ber of the patent firm of Wright, Brown & Quimby, Ex- 
change Building. B. G. Underwood, of Malden, was for 
twelve years New England manager for the Scéentific 
American; is now associate editor and advertising man- 
ager for Fibre and Fabric, of this city, and New England 
manager for Mfodern Machinery, of Chicago. 

A characteristic series of recitals was concluded at the 
New England Conservatory of Music on May 22, when the 
last recital of pupils of the children’s classes was given. 
These concerts have been under the direction of Mrs. Rein- 
hold Faelten (Marie Dewing), who is superintendent of the 
normal department of the conservatory, and who will have 
charge of the normal department at the Faelten Piano 
School. 
in Sleeper Hall and one in Somerville. 


During the season seven concerts have been given 
Over sixty differ- 
All piayed 
from memory, and showed a remarkable degree of musical 


ent children have played in these concerts 


intelligence both in their performance and in the general 
exercises in ear training, sight reading and other exercises 
with which the recitals were interspersed. The selections 
given were of the highest order of instructive works from 
classic and modern composers 

The closing recitals of the pupils of Mr. B. T. Hammond, 
of Worcester, for the season of 1896-7 took place May 18, 
19, 20 and 21 
what good work has been done the past year 


The notice from the Worcester Spy shows 


Mr. Hammond's series of four recitals came to a very successful 
Nearly allthe pupils who have sung this week 
have good voices, several of them of remarkably fine quality and 


close last evening 
range, and the music chosen was we'l adapted to show them to the 
best advantage. Mr. Hammond has never had a series of recitals 
with pupils of whom so many have exceptionally good voices, as this 
year. The singers are all pleased with their success, and they reflect 
great credit on the teacher whose careful training and encourage- 
ment they claim have made the voices what they are 

Mr. Angelo Truda is gifted with a rare tenor voice, and he deserved 
all the applause he received. Miss Josephine Moge and Miss Anna 
O'Connor sang difficult selections with an ease and brilliancy that 


were delightful. Miss Nellie Eva Powers, cf Westboro, has studied 
hard, and her artistic singing and beautiful voice were appreciated, 
as were the two numbers by Miss Kathryn P. Ryan, of West Boyl- 
ston. Mr. Frank A. Bancroft's deep bass voice was at its best, and 
he sang with spirit and accuracy Encores followed nearly every 
number 

Judge Putnam, inthe United States Circuit Court, heard 
the motion of the complainant in the case of Charles H 
Hoyt, the playwright, against Edwin G. Bates et al., music 
publishers, to have the case remanded to the State Superior 
Court, whence it was removed to this court on the ground 
that it arises under the copyright laws 

The relief which the plaintiff asks in this case is that the 
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defendants, who claim the right to publish his copyrighted 
song called Sweet Daisy Stokes, under a license made by 
his agent to them, that they be enjoined from interfering 
with his use of the song. He claims that the contract of 
license was not drawn in accordance with his instructions to 
his agent, and that the case involves not a question of copy- 
right law but of contract. 

The court reserved its decision. Elder, Wait & Whitman 
for plaintiff ; Alexander P. Browne for defendant. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of the Oliver Ditson 
Society for the Relief of Needy Musicians was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Oliver Ditson, 233 Commonwealth 
avenue, Friday evening, May 21, where the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read, and officers elected as 
follows: President, B. J]. Lang ; treasurer, C. H. Ditson ; 
clerk, Charles F. Smith; trustees, B. J. Lang, A. P. 
Browne, Arthur Foote. Assistance was furnished to a 
large number of persons during the year just passed, but 
the disbursements did not equal the income. It is expected 
that in the near future more deserving cases will be brought 
to the notice of the officers, so that they will be able to 
make use of the entire income of the fund each year, to- 
gether with such accessions to the same as charitab'e 
persons may make. The noble bequest of the late Mr. 
Ditson has already appealed to others, by whom additions 
have been made to the principal of the fund, and it is hoped 
and confidently expected that his example will be followed 
by many others. Communications may be addressed to 
and information concerning the fund and its object ob- 
tained from either of the officers or trustees. 


Perry Averill.—A small but most enjoyable musicale 
took place at Mrs. Lindley Hoffmann Chapin’s last Sunday. 
Among those who contributed to the enjoyment of the 
guests were Messrs. Perry Averill and Orton Bradley, Mrs. 
Grenville Snelling and Miss Herring, who recited. Mr. 
Averill sang two songs of Mrs. May Knight Wood, accom- 
panied by the composer, and Mrs. Snelling was heard in 
some French songs. 

A Housewarming.—A delightful housewarming took 
place at Miss Marguerite Hall's new studio and home, at 
The Broadway, on Tuesday evening, May 25. Miss Hall 
has recently taken possession of an elaborate suite at The 
Broadway and has furnished it with rare and artistic pic- 
tvres, bric-a-brac, &c. Among the guests present were Dr. 
and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Mary Knight Wood, Miss Bal- 
lard, Louis Blumenberg, Waller and Miss Bagley. 

New York Ladies’ Trio.—We print herewith the program 
of a concert given in Troy, N. Y., on May 20, where the 
New York Ladies’ Trio played. Owing to an important 
engagement in New York city Miss Mabel Phipps did not 
appear, but Miss Hoffman substituted: 


Tho Merry TRIE, RaW BOP. csccccsceccsccvecssccscccccccccse De Koven 
Cecilian Choral Society. 


Trio— 
Ke... waceouawtddastoaseiersapublaiiebedniins ins De Beriot 
Rondo....... ‘ 
New York Ladies’ Trio. 
Reading, Boy’s Discourse on BabieS..............seeeccceeeeeeeee Allen 
Miss Jessie C. Ross. 
Drope Of Rain, ....0. ccc cosccccvscsccsessocccsoverceresvesese Lemmons 


Piano solos-- 


Qe Ge re ee wapevespednececassuceé Chopin 

ODE 6.00.5 cnctederaxtuasgeccgocddvessepessgts vernessied Gottschalk 
Miss M. Genevra Nye. 

Violin solo, Mazurka de Concert ........-..0cecceececeeeeeeces Zarzyski 


Miss Dora Valesca Becker. 


PIER occa nretunds cevicnbtngtiorntéctnavmniutesetespevncnooued Koschat 
Cecilian Choral Society. 
Reading, Ship of Faith (Darkie Sermon).............-.+..-+++++ Anon. 
Miss Ross. 
"Cathe G0le, ATISGUIM. 00 ccccccceceocccccccsvcccnscccetecceccoveses Popper 
Miss Flavie Van den Hende. 
Awake! Awake, Ye Flowers!...........cccccccceccscsscsvesccees Leslie 
Cecilian Choral Society. 
Piano solo— 
PIED ic coddedeceasdecetenevdenbsiscenbkoosesccidncesenveouedt Grieg 
cdeatecacdédctisblaeessecisased pepebe beateniicsed Stavenhagen 


Miss Rachel Hoffman. 
Reiiiben, BakesteRs << cccccvicvedtascccedeesssceccvsteseocotevesces 


Miss Ross. 

Trio, Finale (Allegro con fU0CO)..........0.seceeceeceeees Rheinberger 
Ladies’ Trio. 

MAY DAY .. cccccccccccccscsccccccccseccccosccnscccccscvccccecccces Hadley 


Cecilian Choral Society. 


Signor Eliodoro De Campi. 
_ so many Americans risk the discom- 


forts of a foreign life in search of musical education 
there is seemingly a strange forgetfulness of the fact that 
a number of great teachers have left the land of music, 
poetry and song, and identified their fortunes with this 
country. 

Among all the latter, however, there is no happier in- 
stance than Signor de Campi, who for forty-six years has 
been so closely connected with the progress of music in 
America, and particularly throughout the West. Since 
music first obtained a place in the daily life of Chicago 
Signor de Campi has been one of the greatest authorities, 
and indeed to him perhaps more than to any other indi- 
vidual in the West is due the position now held by that 
refining and elevating accomplishment. He is in all prob- 
ability the oldest exponent of the genuine Italian school 
of musicin the United States, for his connection with music 
in New York dates back to 1850. 

Eliodoro de Campi was a child of six when, having evi- 
denced marked musical ability, he was placed under the 
care of a noted master, then leader of the grand opera at 
Ancona. A few years later he was with the most noted 
teachers of the world in the Conservatory of Milan, and 
there his groundwork was completed. Having traveled 
extensively over Europe, journeying over the Orient, Russia 
and Spain, he finally accepted an engagement to visit 
America, accompanied by the noted Maurice Strakosch and 
M. Sontag, the pianist of the company being Alfred Jaell 
and the basso Luigi Rocco. Signor de Campi’s career on 
the stage was a pronounced success, but it was abandoned 
in order to give his attention entirely to teaching. How 
successful his work in the latter regard has been is shown 
by the long list of singers and teachers who have been his 
pupils, some of whom have made names of international 
reputation. Among these may be mentioned Emma Ro- 
meldi, Bertha Ricci, Ada Branson, Lettitia Fritsch and 
Julie L. Wyman. 

Previous to locating in Chicago Signor de Campi had 
fulfilled various positions of great responsibility. He was, 
in 1861, at the head of the vocal department of the National 
Conservatory of New York, and two years later filled a 
similar post in the New York Conservatory. In 1872 he 
was chief vocal instructor of the Beethoven Conservatory 
of St. Louis, and having achieved exceptional success 
moved to Chicago, becoming, in 1878, vocal director of the 
Chicago Musical College. This, however, was given up 
three years later, since which time Signor de Campi has 
taught entirely independently of any musical institution, and 
so greatly have his services been in demand that he has fre- 
quently had more applicants for instruction than time to give. 
Not only, however, as a teacher has Signor de Campi's 
ability been shown. A number of his essays and lectures 
on musical subjects have gained the warmest commenda- 
tion, and he is also the composer of a number of orchestral 
and choral works for the Catholic Church service which 
are greatly esteemed. His finest work, however, unques- 
tionably, in the line of musical literature has been his opera 
The Bells of Palermo, whose reception and popularity were 
as great and thorough in the chief cities of music laden 
Southern Italy as in this country. 

Noteworthy as has been the musical life of Signor de 
Campi, this able artist shines also as an eminent type of 
the cultured Italian gentleman, a man of education, ex- 
perience and immense talent. To meet him is to become 
impressed with his broad culture, and with the conviction 
that devotion to his art is never hampered; that his is an 
honesty of purpose which refuses to be influenced by any 
mere sordid considerations. 

Eliodoro de Campi is one of the few who work for art's 
sake. He is quick to recognize art, but he is just as quick 
to dissuade from studying those whom he judges possess 
little art or music. 


Alas! Alas !!—Mascagni is the father of a son eight years 
old who threatens to be an infant prodigy. He has been 
learning to fiddle, and will soon appear in public. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


a 


Bureau of Information 
AND 


Forwarding of Mail. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BurEAU OF 
INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing and 
Correspondence on the third floor of THE MusicaL 
CouRIER Building, 19 Union square. Elevator service 
will enable all professional people, musical or 
dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 
ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 
reach the flour set aside for correspondence and mail- 
ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 
The attendance and service are all 
GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Corresponde-nce,—Which means that desks and all 
material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. « 

II. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 
sent care of THe Musica Courigr, and the itinerary of the 
traveler recorded here from time to time. 

III. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can be secured. 

IV. In Generat.—In short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 
matic artists and professional people, who at present have 
no central place of meeting or of inquiry. THe Musica. 
Courter is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters. 


Elliott Schenck’s Success.—The first concert of the 
Albany May Festival, under the direction of Mr. Elliott 
Schenck, was, according to the Albany papers, another 
triumph for this extremely talented young conductor. 

The Press-Knickerbocker says 

The festival is a big success; the Albany association surpasses 
any previous undertaking; Conductor Schenck does excellent work 
in a masterful rendition of Samson and Tannhduser 

The chorus did excellent work, the Pilgrim's Chorus and March 
being of extra merit. The chorus under Mr. Schenck certainly im- 
proves. It has already gained the reputation of being one of the 
best choruses in the country, and it may soon be called the best if it 
continues to improve 

The Express says 

The choral work was excellent. The precision of attack. the deli- 
cacy of shading and massing of tone demonstrated very careful 
training by Elliott Schenck, who is winning much praise for the 
ability he displays in handling large numbers of singers and musi- 
cians. 

The Journal : 

Mr. Elliott Schenck is an admirable conductor, and has all those 
magnetic qualities as a leader which incite artistic ambition. Espe- 
cially in the Wagner portion did he demonstrate his ability to infuse 
life into the work. 

The choral work was undeniably excellent, and met with the 
heartiest and most enthusiastic appreciation. But Mr. Schneck's 
rendition of the Tannhduser overture with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra was the piéce de résistance of the concert. 

To sing Tannhduser is an ambitious undertaking, and Albany may 
feel proud of the work of its musical association 

Of the symphony concert and the performance of Ar- 
minius on the following day we have not yet heard, but 
hope to be able to tell our readers of equal success for this 
young American, who is beginning to capture his audiences 


whenever he appears. 
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ELLA RUSSELL. 


ee 


HE success of Miss Ella Russell at the Indian- 
apolis Festival was actually a triumph, and not in the 
ordinary sense, but a popular and artistic triumph. Her 
singing was looked upon as an event that cannot be for- 
gotten by the musically inclined citizens of that important 
centre. The music critics of the daily papers speak of 
her as one of the greatest dramatic sopranos ever heard 
there, and refer to the wealth and volume of her voice in 
glowing terms. In short, they are simply unstinted in 
their tributes. 
The whole of Miss Russell’s tour in this country has been 
one of success. She subsequently sang in Cleveland, and 
sailed for Europe on Saturday last. It is with a greal deal 
of gratification that THe Musica, Courier announces her 
return to this country the coming season. Artists of her 
calibre are scarce, and she has demonstrated that it is not 
an artistic crime to be an American. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, May 28, 1897 
HE twenty-ninth season of the Conservatory 
of Music of the Peabody Institute closed last week 
with the ‘‘annual exhibition of musical work accomplished 
during the season 1896-7." This exhibition consisted of 
five concerts. 

On Monday night two choral compositions were heard 
with the Orchestra School and chorus, assisted by Miss 
Woolford and Dr. Hopkinson, Mr. Hamerik’s Christian 
Trilogy being the principal number. 

On Tuesday night the Orchestra School was heard in 
symphonic and ensemble music, and the remaining even- 
ings were devoted to the students in general under the 
tuition of Professors Randolph, Burmeister, Van Hulsteyn, 
Simon, Wad, Minetti and Sampaix. The Orchestra School 
made its first appearance, and fora body of students did 
well enough, if forte and double forte would be the only 
requisite of orchestral work. This organization was de- 
pended upon for the accompaniment to the Trilogy and 
Berlioz’s Flight into Egypt, and both the soloists were unable 
during the entire evening to render a piano passage as they 
desired. 

I am quite sure that no other orchestra with similar 
experience could have accomplished any better results. It 
may be claimed that the concert or series of concerts was 
only intended as an exhibition of the students’ acomplish- 
ments; but how will the management explain the presence 
in the orchestra of somany of the former members of the 
Peabody Orchestra? Then again, were all the soloists pupils 
of the Peabody Institute? The characteristic management 
or mismanagement of this institution will never undergo 
any change, until someone competent is placed at its head. 
The welfare of the institution demands this. No one could 
deny to Mr. Hamerik qualities that make up the musician 
and composer. 

Anyone listening to the music of the Christian Trilogy 
would accord this unhesitatingly. Butdoes this constitute the 
director? No opportunity should be passed by that enables 
a musician to hear the best music that is produced each 
season. Has Mr. Hamerik attended a concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet or the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for several years? If so, I have failed to meet the indi- 
vidual who has seen him at any of the performances 

The award of the scholarship by the Conservatory of 
Music has been deferred until October. One of the con- 
testants, and one of Mr. Burmeister’s most talented pupils, 
is conceded to have possessed more than the requirements 
necessary, but it is now announced that she was ‘‘ too far 
advanced to have entered the contest.” Here we have 
another evidence of the broad and liberal management! 
Why was the contestant permitted to undergo the examina- 
tion? This ought to be investigated by those who havea 
direct interest in the matter, and I hope they will do it 
thoroughly. 

The closing concert of the Liederkranz proved to be the 
most enjoyable of its season. The program was made up 
of Mendelssohn's Lorely and Beethoven's Choral Fantasy, 
the piano part played by Henry A. Gruhler, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Gruhler, though quite young, has the qualities that 
make the musician. His performance was thoroughly 
artistic and deservedly encored. The soprano solo in the 
Mendelssohn number was sung by that sterling artist, 
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Madame Ortmann. In saying that she measured up to her 


usual standard I am accordjng all the praise that I can 
command. 

Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld appeared as the soloist at the 
choral concert of the Catholic Benevolent Legion at Music 
Hall May 18, and on the following afternoon his pupils 
gave an interesting violin recital in Knabe Hall. 

The third concert of the pupils of Mr. Alfons W. Schenint 
was given Thursday, May 20, in Music Hall. The program 
gives evidence of Mr. Schenint’s effort to keep his pupils up 
in the best music written for the piano. 

Under the management of Mr. A. F. Barley an interest- 


Elizabeth S. Bridge, Ferdinand H. Linhard and Abram 
Moses, are known as the Calvert Concert Company. 

At the second of the organ recitals of the pupils of Robert 
L. Halsup, Master Arthur Glanville (age fourteen years) 
repeated by request the march by Ravina that he played at 
the previous recital. This boy plays well and is a genius. 
The performances throughout were in every way a compli- 
ment to Mr. Halsup as an instructor. 

The song recital of Mrs. Foster’s pupils in Sutro Hall 
last week is spoken of by Baltimore's fairest critic as ‘‘ one 
of the successes of the season.” Mrs. Foster has introduced 
the method of Madame Rudersdorf, and came to this city 
from Boston about a year ago. 

The closing concert of the Peabody Graduate School 
of Music took place last night. This closes the third season 
of this school’s existence, and marks its greatest success, 
and shows whatenergy and properly applied capacity will 
accomplish. Miss E. D. Boteler and Abram Muses have 
been added tothe corps of instructors for the coming season. 
Both are pupils of W. E. Heimendahl. 

Mr. Fred. H. Gottlieb has probably the largest collection 
of music in this city, and his musical evenings are a source 
of much pleasure to those who are in the habit of participat- 
ing. These are musical evenings, pure and simple—no 
listeners—all participants. It was my pleasure some few 
evenings since to be a happy exception to the accepted rule 
of these gatherings, though I was initiated before the eve- 
ning had passed. If all compositions for the double bass 
were written in the same key as Berlioz’s Dance of the 
Sylphs, I might become ambitious enough to essay this im- 
portant instrument. 

I am just in receipt of the following letter 

I leave to-morrow, and will sail this Saturday by steamer Penn- 
sylvania from New York for Germany. I intend to spend the sum- 
mer in Hamburg and Bayreuth. Hoping to see you again next fall, 
lam Very sincerely yours, R. BURMEISTER 

For the benefit of those who may have communications 
for THe Musica, Courter or who may desire to communi- 
cate with me, letters addressed to 807 Merchants’ Bank 
Building will reach me promptly. 

The Misses Sutro are announced to appear at St. James’ 

Hall May 31. These artists, together with their mother, 
have spent two months in Paris, and were the recipients 
of many attentions after their successful recital. 
The performances at the Academy of Music and Ford's 
Opera House have decided merit. The choruses are well 
trained, and the solo parts are uniformly well sung. Large 
audiences have rewarded the enterprising efforts of the 
managers. So far as scenic effect is concerned, none of the 
grand operas that have visited us can compare with the 
Academy's productions. Miss Lillian de Wolff has been 
the soloist at this week’s concerts at Music Hall. Miss 
de Wolff is a Baltimorean, and is gratifying her friends and 
admirers with her successes throughout the week. X. X 


Mrs. Theodor Bjorksten’s Concert.—A most successful 
concert was given at St. Bartholomew's Swedish Church in 
East 127th street last Sunday evening. The church has 
lately installed a new organ, and the concert was given.to 
help defray the expenses of buying the new instrument. 
The concert was under the direction of Mrs. Theodor 
Bjorksten. Mr. Setellius, the organist of the church, 
played several times, but the success of the evening was 
the singing by Mrs. Grenville Snelling of Hindel’s Sweet 
Bird aria from the Allegro and Pensieroso, accompanied on 
the organ by Mr. Joseph Pizzarello. Mrs. Snelling executed 
the difficult runs and execution of the aria with perfect ease 
and absolute precision of intonation, while Mr. Pizzarello’s 
performance of the flute obligato part on the flute stop of 
the organ was little short of marvelous. 


ing and enjoyable concert was given in Lehman Hall, May | 
19. The participants, Miss M. Elizabeth Millard, Miss | 
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The Ideal Contralto. 


Mary Louise CLary AND THE Recent FEsTIVAL IN 
PATERSON. 


wera? was aptly termed by the local press 
‘the grandest musical event in Paterson's his- 
tory” was the festival performance of The Messiah in that 
city on May 18 by C. Mortimer Wiske’s Festival Chorus of 
300, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra of this city, be- 

| fore an audience of nearly 6,000 persons. 

| Mary Louise Clary, who was the contralto soloist, seems 

|} to have swept everything before her and added another 

| link in the long chain of her successes this season, if one 

may judge at all from the appended press notices of her 


work on this occasion 
There was not one in the audience who did not enthusiastically in- 
dorse the verdict of the press and publicthat Miss Mary Louise 
| Clary is the greatest of all American contraltos. The richness and 
expression in her full, powerful voice seemed to literally fascinate 
each and every person present. Miss Clary's rendering of the aria 
He Was Despised and Rejected of Men showed a profound depth of 
feeling which was exceedingly impressive, and won a spontaneous 
outburst of applause. And the aria He Shall Feed His Flock Likea 
Shepherd was sung with all the beauty and tende~ness that the great 
composer could have himself desired.—/aferson Daily Call, April 19. 


The star of the performance was Miss Mary Louise Clary, the con- 
tralto. Her voice is simply magnificent, and she sang with a soul 
There is a sympathetic tone in her voice that seems to thrill the 
hearer and linger on the memory like the echoing chord from some 
mighty organ vibrating in the aisles of an old cathedral.—/aterson 
Evening News, May 19 


Miss Clary made her first appearance before our public and it is 
safe to say that it will not be the last. Of fine presence, a stately 
young woman of classic brunette type, and the possessor of a voice 
that is deep, warm and powerful, she is in both respects the ideal 
contralto. She sang with assurance and an expression that was 
fairly electrifying, notably in the famous solo He Was Despised. 
The immense auditorium was no tax upon her strength, and there 
was not a phrase of her singing that was lost even to the most distant 
auditor. Miss Clary fulfilled every word of advance praise said of 
her.—Paterson Daily Press, May 19 


Anita Rio.—We give below some press notices of Anita 
Rio's performances at the concert of the Binghamton 
Choral Club 

With the appearance of Mr. Williams the enthusiasm increased, 
and when Madame Rio had sung her first selection the audience could 
hardly find expression for the intensity of admiration that was 
apparent on every countenance. There was a remarkable richness 
and sympathy in the solo part of the program, which was intensified 
by the acceptable accompaniments. 

The crowning number of the evening was Barnby’s idyl, Rebekah 
The piece was finely adapted for chorus work, and Madame Rio and 
Messrs. Miles and Williams did full justice to the parts assigned 
them, while the chorus had ample opportnnity to do some fine work 

Binghamton Leader, May 26, 1807 


The soloists were Mme. Anita Rio, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor, 
and Gwilym Miles, baritone 

The enthusiasm did not reach its height, however, until after the 
appearance of Madame Rio. A cold, matter-of-fact criticism, no 
matter how well expressed, can scarcely do justice to a voice having 
such wealth of meloly. It was full, rich and sympathetic. The 
notes were executed with ease and facility, and when effort was 
least apparent filled the church with a volume of regal melody. The 
simplest ballads develop into beautiful themes when rendered by 
such an art'st, as was demonstrated in Madame Rio's encores last 
evening.— Binghamton Republican, May 26, 1807 


A Barber Recital.—Mr. Wm. H. Barber, the pianist, 
gave a recital in Plainfield, N. J., recently and the follow- 
ing appeared in a local newspaper 

A musical event of more than usual interest to Plainfielders 
was the piano recital given at the Casino last night by William H 
Barber, of New York 
tured and music loving people of the city, was present and thor 


A large audience, composed of the most cul 


oughly enjoyed the charming program rendered by one of America’s 
most eminent and accomplished pianists 

Mr. Barber's playing showed both magnificent technic and an 
unusual amount of feeling. A thorough subjective musician, he 
appeared equally at home in classical and romantic music: in the 
stately movement of Handel's gavot in B flat major, the dainty 
sprightliness of Stavenhagen’'s Caprice, the passionate sweetness of 
Chopin's melodies and the wild tragedy of the Schubert-Liszt Er 

King. Besides the composers already named, the program con- 
tained compositions by Mozart, Rubinstein, Grieg, Wagner, Schu 

mann and Liszt. Perhaps the most popular numbers were Staven 

hagen’'s Caprice, the Schubert-Liszt Erl King ana Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
Hongroise No. 13, after all of which Mr. Barber was recalled, the 
last number receiving a double encore 

While Mr. Barber’s execution was remarkably finished and brill 

iant, his most strongly marked characteristic was his thorough 
sympathy with the thought of the composer ro an unusual degree 
he might be said to live in the composition he was interpreting, 
thereby swaying the minds of his audience at will from grave to 


gay, from joy to tragedy lainfield Daily Press 
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That American Opera Scheme. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


EGARDING Mr. Blake’s plan for establishing 

a permanent National Opera in New York city, I beg 

to say in reply to the request for my opinion that in the 

main it meets with my hearty approval. That grand opera 

merely asa dusiness speculation cannot succeed has been 
proven by every experience in history. 

Grand opera can only be made a permanent success 
when it is placed upon an ar¢zstic and not a commercial 
basis; when its purposes are lofty and ennobling, its aim 
art, not money. As your paper has justly shown, we have 
suffered from a superabundance of art ‘‘for revenue only” 
from those whose great talent and artistic excellence could 
command from the speculators enormous sums of money. 
But history fails to prove that by such means art itself is 
advanced. Art is with them merely a vehicle in which 
they ride to their own fame and wealth. As to the art itself 
and zfs advancement, //atz is no concern of theirs. 

As long as grand opera is left in the hands of managers 
whose purpose primarily is profit, wecan expect no change, 
and our only hope of emancipation from this intolerable 
and absurd slavery to famous (manufactured) names of 
performers and composers, lies, it seems to me, in the 
adoption of some scheme like this of Mr. Blake. 

The object of his organization is not commercial, but 
artistic; not profit, but development. Thus, not depend- 
ing upon the selfish instincts of managers and singers, it 
appeals at once to the nobler emotions of ideality, and 
must be sustained largely by a patriotic sentiment—the 
same patriotic sentiment that has made the development of 
German musical art possible in Germany, the Italian art in 
Italy and the French art in France. 

I agree with your editorial comment ‘that all true art is 
universal,” and should be welcome. 

But this should not blind us to the fact that had it not 
been for this unselfish devotion to art for its own sake 
alone—which has been and still is born of patriotic senti- 
ment in Germany, France and Italy—we should not have 
any universal art to admire and welcome. The senti- 
ment which was appealed to by Richard Wagner’s friends in 
1871-2, when the ‘‘ music-drama” was first being thought 
possible as a production, was not that it was ‘‘art,” but that 
it was distinctively ‘‘German art.” And it was this na- 
tional pride which was awakened—not merely devotion to 
the ‘‘ good, true and beautiful”—which made the first and 
many subsequent productions possible. 

I think Mr. Blake is right in placing his plan not only on 
a plane of high art—with lofty ideals and a development of 
native resources in view—but also upon a patriotic, viz., 
national basis. For certainly Americans should not deny 
to their own children an equal chance in the race with 
foreigners. And that is all they ask. Let our native talent 
be given egua/ advantages, and they will ask no favor. 
That this has been and still is denied them in our country 
your paper has most eloquently shown. And continuing 
the good fight for ‘‘ fair play” to our own children, it seems 
to me you must consistently lend Mr. Blake your powerful 
support. I should suggest some slight modifications which 
would, it seems to me, be practicable, viz. : 

Works should be performed on their merits only. No 
work should be given simply decause it is composed by a 
native American, but because it is worthy. (If poor, a pub- 
lic production would injure the cause we wish to serve.) 
The same with singers. Let them stand upon their merits. 
I would not exclude a good artist because he was not born 
an American, if his assistance should be found necessary 
to a perfect ensemble. 

I would suggest also that the chorus should consist of 
two classes. The first class to consist of professional sing- 
ers, to act as well as sing. These to be paid. The second 
class to consist of good singers, who will furnish an auxil- 
iary only to sing the chief ensemble numbers; to add musi- 
cal quality and dynamic force to the grand climax. It was 
the grand opera festival chorus of 500 fresh voices which 
made the opera festival at Chicago in 1885 such a tremen- 
dous success. Every number of the chorus should be given 
with such a quality of tone, artistic finish in phrasing that 
it would be on an equality with the greatest star—a source 
of delight instead of painand chagrin. Again, it would seem 
most unwise to produce nothing but new and origina] work. 

It would be better to select one, two or three original 
works by Americans, if they can be found (and this I doubt 
not in the least), and place them on during the season with 
some other favorite works, like Lohengrin, Aida and Faust. 
Three new grand operas in one season would indeed be an 
innovation in our operatic life. I doubt if a larger number 
of good ones are given at the national Opéra in Paris or the 
Royal Opera in Berlin. 

Some years ago I read in Tue Courier a list of forty odd 








that out of the whole number there should be two or three 
worthy of production? When living in Weimar I was told 
that Goethe, the great poet, who was given complete 
charge of the theatre under the patronage of the Grand 
Duke, had such a lofty «esthetic purpose in his manage- 
ment that he inspired all the actors and actresses with his 
earnest spirit. Iu after years one of his coadjutors, who 
later become famous throughout Germany, in speaking of 
this to a friend, said: ‘‘ They held Goethe in such reverence, 
and his histrionic ideals were so high, that when they went 
to the rehearsals they felt as though they were going to the 
communion.” 

Now, it seems to me that this is the feeling that must 
permeate an organization for national grand opera in this 
country. It seems that Mr. Blake approaches the subject 
from the right standpoint. The success of the scheme 
depends upon, 

First, the financial support and patronage; 

Second, the patriotism and unselfish devotion as well as 
the wisdom of the management; 

Third, the excellence of the works embracing the reper- 
tory; and last, the superior quality of the chorus and or- 
chestra as well as the solo voices. 

One great improvement should be made in the chorus 
work, in that it should be trained not merely to sing but to 
act with intelligence, and thus sustain the chief characters 
in creating a dramatic unity. 

In closing I beg to say that in establishing grand opera 
in the vernacular we shall be placing the art in America 
upon a higher /terary and mora/ plane than now ob- 
tains (this alone deserves the support of our best citizens), 
for our people will not listen to the inane, silly and some- 
times vulgar lines which pervade the Italian and French 
schools especially. Nor can the dramatic situations ‘in 
the vernacular” be pushed toa point of sensuous license, 


operas by Americans. Can there be any reasonable doubt | 





See SVs (VOU ae. 


| of singing serious réles in the vernacular it may be neces- 
sary to organize something like their National Conserva- 
tory. Certainly it would be necessary to have a school or 
schools where a long and serious course of study was ab- 
solutely demanded; such a devotion to art in fact as is 
rarely found in Americans at home, but for which they have 
over and over again proved their capacity in the more 
studious atmosphere abroad. 

The New York public of to-day is not likely to be long 
content with aspirants for operatic fame who have only 
It looks also for the results of 


voice to recommend them. 
study and experience. 
Wishing all success for the good work, 


Very truly yours, Riccarpo RIcct. 


The Manuscript Society. 


To the Board of Directors uf the Manuscript Soctety of New York : 

GENTLEMEN—The Manuscript Society, having now attained the 
dignified and important position which is its due in the musical art 
development of this country, I beg to withdraw from further active 
work in the society. During the last eight years the arduous and 
unremitting duties as president have entailed so great a sacrifice 
upon my private and professional interests as to make it now im- 
perative to devote more time to personal work 

It is with a sense of deep satisfaction at the acknowledged success 
of the society, with best wishes for its future welfare, and with most 
sincere regret that I ask you to accept my resignation as president. 

Sincerely yours, GERRIT SMITH. 

At the board meeting held later the committee appointed 
to draft resolutions in reference to President Smith's resig- 
nation reported as follows, viz. : 

Whereas, Our president, Dr. Gerrit Smith, has expressed a desire 
to be relieved from the cares and responsibilities attendant upon the 
office of president of the society; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the directors of the Manuscript Society do hereby 
testify their hearty appreciation of Dr. Smith's earnest and self-sac- 
rificing work in furthering the interests of the society since its organi- 
zation. 

Resolved, That they recognize in Dr. Smith's influence and activity 





where no room is left, even for the imagination. 

The success of this scheme means patronage of ar/, not 
merely the glorification of ar/zs/s. It means interest in the 
work itself, not merely in the Jerformers of the work. 
That this is ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
no one will deny. It only remains to be seen if the sense 
of ‘‘fair play,” the civic pride, and the patriotism of our 
people can be so awakened that they will extend the finan- 
cial support which is essential to carry it to a successful | 
issue. The sum of money which has been spent in a single 
season of absurd polyglot opera at the Metropolitan (for | 
sometimes the solo singers have sung in German and | 
French, while the chorus sang in Italian) would place 
American opera on a firm footing and make this country 
the most productive (creative) musical art centre of the 
world. 

Mr. Blake's project seems to be perfectly practicable from 
a business point of view, and deserves the earnest support 
of all lovers of music. 

That you will continue your holy crusade for ‘‘ fair play” 
and favor to American singers as well as composers, and 
that your just cause will eventually be rewarded is the | 
earnest hope of, Yours sincerely, 

S. G. Pratt, 
69 West Eighty-eighth street. 





49 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, May 28, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

On the subject of American opera and American singers 
it seems to me that I cannot do better than express my full 
accord with the views of Mr. George Sweet, as stated in 
this week’s MusicaL CourlEr. 

Artistic fitness for the work, and not nationality, should be 
the consideration in selecting singers for an opera company, 
and I believe this rule is observed in all the leading opera 
houses of Europe to-day. With a permanent home for 
opera here, no doubt we should have great developments 
of resident talent, but no summer nor yet winter ‘‘snap” 
can do the work. The establishing of a ome for opera 
means very serious, honest consideration of the require- 
ments and a good deal of financial assistance from some 
source. 

In order to create an establishment akin to the Academy 
of Music in France and keep up a supply of artists capable 








| of art 


one of the most potent factors in the society's past success. 

Resolved, That they receive, with the greatest pleasure, the assur- 
ance that they may in future count upon Dr. Smith's hearty co-oper- 
ation in the work of the society. 

Motion was duly made that the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions be adopted. Carried. 

At the annual meeting, held May 10, motion was made 


| and seconded that the society acknowledge the value of the 


services of our retiring president, and the agreeable man- 


| ner in which he has performed them by a vote of thanks 


Carried. 
Reginald De Koven was elected president of the society 


| at this meeting 


Edmund J. Myer’s ‘‘ Position and Action in Singing.’’ 
—The following letter (translation) was recently received 


| from Paris anent this new book, which is making sucha 
| . 
stir in the vocal world 


The book of Mr. Edmund J. Myer, Position and Action in Singing, 
which I have read with the greatest interest, is remarkable in the 
first part, The Fundamentals, where the author proves his theory 
that the teaching of singing ought to be, above all, intellectual. It 
is an attack on certain methods, by means of which all germs of 
talent in a pupil are stifled by occupying his attention with purely 
mechanical details. They explain to him in the name of science (so 
useless in this case) the anatomy of the larynx, of the vocal cords, 
&c., in place of simply making him sing by correcting the tone 
and fixing it in its proper place by means of exercises. 

Mr. Myer says, with truth, that we not only sing by the vucal ap- 
paratus, but that the voice is a v'bration which should come from 
the depths of the human body, and is only /ransmitted by the vocal 
cords, the larynx, &c. When the singer experiences the feeling that 
Mr. Myer defines by the expression “the singer's sensation " the 
vocal apparatus works automatically,and we are not obliged to 
think what should be the position of the larynx, vocal cords, &c. 

Mr. Myer, in affirming this truth, has reasoned perfectly, and we 
ought to thank him for having formulated and established so clearly 
these artistic ideas, which raise the question of the teaching of sing- 
ing from the domain purely material and transport it to the heights 
One sees that Mr. Myer has the soul of an artist and that he 
is a practical teacher. 

The second part of his work, where it is a question of the means 
employed by the author to obtain the realization of his principles, 
could be discussed, because, even among the representatives of the 


schools which follow the same idea of artistic development, there 
are differences in the way they reach the same results. Mr. Myer 
seems to be inspired by the system of M. Lamperti, while those of 
the Garcia school teach otherwise. But what matters detail when 
the main point is the same? Both arrive at the same results. I con- 
clude by saying that Mr Myer has written a good book, and that the 
reading of it will be both instructive and useful. 
LYDIA TORRIGE-HEIROTH, % Rue de Berri. 
PARIS, April 26, 1897. 
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York. 


Evan Williams. 
R. EVAN WILLIAMS, whose portrait ap- 


peared in THe Musica Courier of January 13, has | 


had brilliant success during his season of 1896-7. We 


received: 
The fifth pair of concerts by the Pittsburg Orchestra, given on 
Thursday afternoon and Friday night of last week at Carnegie Music 


Hall, may be classed among the most successful of the season, so | 
far. It is doubtful whether the orchestra was ever heard to better | 


advantage, and even the most captious critic may find it difficult to 
discover fault with their work. The soloist, H. Evan Williams, the 
Welsh tenor, not entirely unknown to fame, shared in the success 
He was greeted upon this, his first appearance before a Pittsburg 
audience, by a large and very enthusiastic Cambrian clientéle, and 
by way of showing his appreciation of the reception he received 
from them he sang two dainty old Welsh songs which equally 
delighted his Welsh friends and his new found admirers in 
Pittsburg. 

Mr. Williams, the vocalist, sang as his opening selection, Wagner's 
Preislied (Die Meistersinger) with orchestral accompaniment. The 
first few opening notes had scarcely been sung before the audience 
formed its opinion. It was favorable to the singer. Mr. Williams 
lower register a slight weakness was noticeable. His style was good 
and his singing produced a magnetic effect on his hearers. The 
audience applauded for three solid minutes, recalling their new 
found favorite regardless of the rule against encores. Mr. Williams, 
however, did not sing, but simply contented himself with bowing his 
acknowledgment. His second selection was Schubert's Serenade, to 
which the accompaniment was very nicely played onthe piano by 
Frederic Archer. Here again the singer's remarkably sweet voice 
was heard to good advantage 
song, Through the Night, which must have brought back to many of 
his Welsh hearers visions of the Cambrian Hills. After that the 
audience went wild. The rule against encores was utterly disre- 
garded, and Mr. Williams tickled the audience by breaking it and 
singing as an encore a real old Welsh song, entitled Mentre, Mentre, 


Then he sang afamiliar old Welsh 


Gwen. Of course few people in the audience understood the words, 
but the quaintness of the melody and the voice of the singer were 
what appealed to the audience and pleased them.—/it/sburg Press, 
December 0, 1300 

The annual Christmastide performances of The Messiah by the 
Oratorio Society took place at Carnegie Hallon Monday afternoon 
and last night. Mr. Williams sang his solos with admirable taste 
and much feeling, phrasing judiciously and enunciating the text per- 
fectly.—New York Zimes December 10, 1896 

Evan Williams, tenor, the soloist of the Symphony orchestra con- 
cert, was heard in the Prize Song. Superlatives are generally re- 
garded with suspicion, but nothing but very strong language will do 
justice to Mr. William's performance. His voice is an unusual one 
It is not of the smooth, sweet, sometimes effeminate, type cultivated 
by the Italians, nor of the broad, robust style of the German singers 
of the German opera; neither does it resemble the “ white voice” of 
the French. Mr. William's tone has a foundation of virility, and to 
this foundation is added the graces of sonority, and sufficient smooth 
ness and sweetness to make it agreeable. His tone is large, round 
and open and his tone emission is so good that he sings freely and 
His art, as shown in the singing of the Wagner 
The enthusiasm of his work was infectious. The 


with sure tonality. 
song, is admirable. 
result of such work was continued recalls and a repetition of part of 
the song. At his second appearance Mr. Williams sang two Welsh 
songs, in one of which the Welsh language was used and in the other 
the English tongue. It was not art music, but folk music. The 
songs sounded strange on a classical program, but so simple and ap- 
pealing were the melodies, and with so much pathos did Mr. Wiil- 
iams express them, that the audience seemed more deeply stirred 
than it did by the earlier He was called repeatedly, and 
for an encore sang Schubert's familiar Serenade, to the accompani- 
ment of Mr. Lund at the piano.—Auffalo Express, January &, 1397 


number 


The Apollo Ciub’s concert last night will long live in the memories 
of those present. It was one of the most enjoyable entertainments 
ever given by the Apollo Club 
Williams, tenor, of Lianfairfechen, Wales, and Mr. Martinus Sieve- 
king, pianist, of Emerik-am-Damm, Holland. Both gentlemen 
showed themselves to be musicians of more than ordinary ability 
The singing of the one and the playing of the other called forth round 
after round of applause. Each had to respond many times to en- 
cores, and congratulations were showered upon them by the mem- 
bers of the club as well as by othersin the audience. Mr. Sieveking 
and Mr. Williams are in this country on a tour, and the Apollo Club 
was fortunate to secure their services for last night's concert. 

The special hit of the evening was, however, scored by Mr. Will- 
iams. He possesses a wonderfully clear and sweet tenor voice with 
an unusually wide range. His selections on the regular program 
were the recitative and aria Waft Her, Angels, by Handel, and two 
songs from the old Welsh—Mentra Gwen and All Through the Night. 
The vocalist tried to escape responding after his last piece by bow- 
ing his thanks, but the audience would not let him off until he had 
sung twice more.—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 27. 


The club was assisted by Mr. Evans 





To Mr. Williams, the tenor of the evening at the Apollo Club's 
concert, belongs the highest meed of praise for giving greatest 
pleasure. By request he sang Wa/ther's Preislied from Die Meister- 
singer, instead of a Handel aria, announced on the program, but his 
voice is best adapted to ballad singing, as all such mellow, sympa- 
He sang to the appropriate and delightful 


j 





| 


| that he sang, the recitative and aria Lend Me Your Aid, from 
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| soprano; Miss Grace Damian, altto; Mr. Evan Williams, tenor, and 
has a remarkably clear and sweet tenor voice, but in the upper and | 
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accompaniment of the harp two exquisite old Welsh songs, and then 
made his audience loth to part with him when he gave them as an 
encore that dainty French ballad, Adieu, Marie.—S¢. Louis Repubii- 
can, January 27. 





Evan Williams scored a triumph at the Symphony Friday after- 
He has a superb tenor voice and his singing yesterday was 
beautiful beyond description. Cincinnati followed suit in the long 
list of cities that have gone wild over this famous Welsh-American 
singer and gave him round after round of applause that amounted 
to a magnificent ovation. 

A voice of such purity, power and dramatic quality as Mr. Will- 
iams’ was atits best in the aria from Jephtha and its wonderful 
recitative. The Prize Song was truly inspired, and its interpreta- 
tion characterized by a dignity in itself remarkable.—Cincinnati 
Commercial, January 27. 


Mr. Evan Williams, the tenor, aroused the enthusiasm even of a | 
begloved audience. He has one of the most natural, even voices on | 
the stage. His voice is not built on the upper register like that of 
Ben Davies, and it is of a perfectly true quality. The Preislied was 
redemanded.—Cincinnati 7imes-Star, January 30. 





Last evening, in presence of an audieuce that filled every seat in 
Music Hall, the Handel and Haydn Society gave its anniversary per- 
formance of Elijah, the soloists being Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, bass. Mr. Williams has a beautiful voice, 
smooth, sympathetic and unerringly trained. His tone production 
is immaculate and his intonations exquisitely true. He sings with 
purity of taste and with faultless method. It is seldom, indeed, that 
a tenor is heard here combining so many of the best essentials of his 
art. His singing is broad and effortless, his enunciation is of excep- 
tional distinctness and melts without break into the music he sings 
and he has a legato style that is rarely equaled. His efforts were a 
constant pleasure in their aspect as the perfection of the art of sing- 
ing. If he has a fault, as exemplified by his work last night, it is a 
tendency to take his music at too slow a pace in both recitatives and 
arias. He instantly won the favor of his andience, and it increased 
the more he was heard.—Boston Herald, February 8. 

Of the soloists, Mr. Evan Williams was the one about whom great- 
est interest had centred. He made his Boston début on this occa- 
sion, and at once proved his right to stand among the finest oratorio 
tenors of the day. His voice is supremely beautiful and full of 
power. His phrasing is expressive and tender, yet always manly 
and sincere. In his first air, If With All Your Hearts, he struck the 
keynote of his great finish of style, and he never deviated from it 
If there is a special providence which raises up the oratorio singer 
he has certainly been the object of its care.—Boston Traveller, Feb- 


ruary 8 


It is difficult to speak of Mr. Williams’ singing in any vein of moder- 
ation and calmness. His magnificent voice alone is enough to loose 
one’s enthusiasm from all bonds and confinements. But this singer 
does not succeed merely by the range, the strength, the mellowness 
and richness of his voice; the smoothness and ease of his execution, 
the perfection of good taste and musical expression are quite as con- 
spicuous factors in the result. One need only remember his won- 
derful delivery of the Cujus Animam at the festival to be convinced 
of the fact 

On his return to Worcester Mr. Williams proved his title to the 
great reputation he had left behind. Lend Me Your Aid, the aria 
from Gouncod’s Queen of Sheba, is a constant strain upon the voice 





and a heavy tax upon any singer's dramatic resources. Mr. Will- 
iams’ interpretation of it was thrilling. There were beauty, pathos, 
power and nobility in the music, and the storm of applause that fol- | 
lowed it was well deserved, After three recalls Mr. Williams showed 
that he knew how to sing a pretty little song as well, for Clay's I'll | 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby was his choice for the encore 

Often it is tempting fortune to sing Dvordk’s songs, but Mr. Will- 
iams was fully adequate to the demands of Songs My Mother Taught 
Me, and here again he proved his versati'ity as well as his finished 
musicianship. The Old Welsh Song on the program proved to be a 
not unfamiliar melody, simple in style and filled witha sentiment 
that moves men's hearts. The same air has been used for a theme 
and variations once much exploited by the pianist S. B. Mills, then 
of New York. This lovely air, with the refrain, All Thro’ the Night, 
was sung with exquisite tenderness, yet with a manliness that was 
luminous. Of course there were three or four more recalls, and then 
Mr. Williams sang Bon Jour, Marie.— Worcester Spy, February 9 





Three Worcester young men gave a concert recital last evening in | 
Horticultural Hall. Two of the young men, William A. Howland 
and Arthur J. Bassett, have grown up here and their musical abili- 
ties are known ; Evan Williams, the third, isa Worcester man by | 
adoption, and it must be confessed that last night he overshadowed | 
Messrs. Howland and Bassett, whom he assisted in the second of | 
their recitals. An audience that filled two-thirds of the hall listened 
to a program that introduced the works of a dozen composers, begin- 
ning with Beethoven and ending with MacDowell 

Mr. Williams’ success at the Worcester Festival last year, when he 
came an unknown and went away amid the praise of the severest 
critics, warranted him a warm welcome, and he responded by ful- 
filling all expectations. He was at his very best in the first number 


Gounod’s Queen of Sheba. In the recitative it was a delight to hear 
the careful yet not studied enunciation of every word, and when his 
magnificent voice burst into the aria Lend Me Your Aid, Williams 
sang as he did the night that he thrilled the festival audience by his 
wonderful singing of the Cujus Animam ' 

It was a gl rious bit of work, and beside it the Songs of Araby, 
sung as an encore, seemed a trifle vapid. Half a dozen times he was 
forced to bow his thanks for the generous applause. 
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pearance was in a couple of songs quite new, one, Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, by Dvordk, the other an old Welsh song. Both were 
soft, sweet selections, in which the modulations of Mr. Williams’ 
voice were disp'ayed in a way quite new to his listeners, and witha 
feeling and distinctness that is rare in the love songs of the usual 
vocalist. The audience would not be content until Mr. Williams had 
sung once more, and he responded with Stephen Adams’ Bon Jour, 
Marie. Then re!uctantly he was permitted to bow his farewell. 
Worcester Telegram, February 9 


The Baltimore Oratorio Society produced last night at Music Hall 
Mendelssohn's oratorio St. Paul. It was the first performance of the 
society this season, and it served to attract a large and representative 
audience. 

Mr. Williams, the tenor, was in his best form, and did ample justice 
to his somewhat ungrateful part. In his beautiful solo near the end 
of the work, Be Thou Faithful Unto Death, he met with an ovation 
The society has secured this ar- 
Baltimore Sun, 


such as is rarely given to a singer 
tist for its next and final concert of the season 
February 12 


The Handel and Haydn Society probably enjoys the honor of being 
the first organized body in Canada, or it may bein the Empire, to 
celebrate formally the diamond jubilee of Her Majesty. Priorto the 
coronation anthem, however, the audience had the pleasure of listen 
ing to Mr. Evan Williams, of New York, the well-known tenor 

Mr. Williams’ selection was Handel's Deeper and Deeper Still, fol- 
lowed by the divine melody Waft Her Angels. Mr. Williams sang 
the recitative with great power, intelligence and sympathy, giving 
fine expression to the wonderful pathos of the music. His voice isa 
beautiful organ of rare quality. In the aria it soared with wonderful 
sweetness, and secured for the artist an enthusiastic recall. Mr 
Williams’ triumphs were renewed, however, when he sang a couple 
of old Welsh melodies at the close of which the applause almost 


amounted to an ovation.—Montreal Star, February 2 


Mr. Evan Williams is rapidly taking the place of one of the leading 
His is a wonderfully sympathetic voice ; he sings dis- 
tinctly, and has a fine production. He sang Hindel'’s Deeper and 
Deeper Still and Waft Her Angels, the solos in Come if You Dare 
and two Welsh songs, accompanied on the harp by Mrs. Parratt. 
These last two raised the audience to great enthusiasm, and after 
bowing his acknowledgments twice the talented artist sang I'll Sing 
Montreal Gazette, Feb 


tenors here 


Thee Songs of Araby with great expression 
ruary 20 


The society had one soloist, Mr. Evan Williams, of New York, and 
they certainly showed judgment in concentrating their efforts to 
secure one first-class soloist rather than several inferior ones. 

First-class Mr. Williams certainly is, and there isa charm about his 
presence and an impressiveness about his manner, particularly in 
sacred selections, which adds to his public favor. He added greatly 
to the success of the concert, and helped to make it memorable, for 
he is certainly established as a favorite here.—Montreal Herald, Feb- 
ruary 20 

What shall be said of Mr. Evan Williams, on whom the assemblage 
fairly lavished applause? This famous tenor soloist sang Handel's 
Deeper and Deeper Still and Waft Her Angels, the solos in Come if 
You Dare, and two Welsh songs, Mentre Gwen and All Through the 
Night, the latter with harp accompaniment by Mrs. Parratt. The 
audience responded with tumultuous applause, which ceased not 
after the new favorite had twice appeared and bowed his acknowl- 
The popular demand was satisfied at length with a very 
Montreal 


edgments 
expressive litt'e song, I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby 
Daily Witness, February 20. 


The audience eagerly awaited the two great tenor solos, Sound an 
Alarm and How Vain is Man Who Boasts in Fight, and when Mr. Will- 
iams arose from his seat a pin drop could have been heard. Mr. Will- 
iams' reputation had preceded himand expectation was at the tiptoe 
of expectancy,but never before has a Van Wert audience heard such 
a tenor; perfect control is noticeable in every note, the soft tones are 
clear and sweet, and as they grow louder they soar and swell until 
every nerve is stirred. Added to this Mr. Williams is dramatic; 
every motion shows that he has perfect conception of manner upon 
execution He carried the whole audience with him, and it is hard 
to tell which of these two solos was best received. Perhaps the most 
delightful moment was when his full, sweet voice with all its power 
At the last repetition of those words it thrilled 


sang Sound an Alarm 
the audience through and through, as was shown by the tempetuous 
Van Wert expected great things of this magnificent 
Van Wert Repudbii- 


applause 
singer, but every expectation was met in full 
can, May 18 


Peculiar interest was given to Mr. Evan Williams. He sang here 
last year and was a failure, the cause not being explained at the 
time. He was ill at that time, had tried to be released from the en- 
gagement, but was obliged to fulfill his contract, ill or not. He proved 
all that had been predicted of him, as one of the best tenor singers now 
before the public. Mr. Williams has much before him, for he has by 
no means reached his zenith. His voice is a pure tenor with much 
sweetness. His singing of the Farewell solo was exquisitely sympa 
thetic and brought tears very close to the surface in many eyes. It 
was given as if it were the end of all hope and joy and gladness, and 
throughout the remainder of the cantata the recurring theme and 
farewell were marked with close attention by his hearers. After the 
first ending of the farewell solo Mr. Williams would have received 
an ovation had it not been that there could be no interruption to 
the music. As it was, he had a generous applause, even though the 


orcestra was playing Indianapolis Journal, May 19 
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Boston Lyric Stock Company. 


Se ee a Oe eee 


Birthplace of Johannes Brahms. 


ad any doubt existed in the minds of the public | E lc mediavel building shown here is located 


that the papers of Boston were trying to give undue 
praise to the Boston Lyric Stock Company, which attracted 
such large houses to the Castle Square Theatre in that city 
for 641 successive performances, that doubt has been re- 
moved by the comment of New York and Brooklyn papers 
upon this company’s performances at the Montauk, 
Brooklyn. 

The New York Word: ‘‘ It was a bold stroke to begin 
with Carmen while the memory of Calvé was so fresh here, 
but the very boldness added to the triumph scored by this 
Boston company.” 

Brooklyn Zag/e (editorial): ‘* This company from Boston 
seems always to attract crowded houses, which are de- 
served,” 

Brooklyn Standard Union (editorial): ‘‘ Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the success of this company. It has 
revolutionized all ideas regarding opera. It delights all 


music lovers.” 

Clara Lane, one of the prima donnas of the Boston Lyric 
Stock Company, that recently closed a run of 641 successive 
performances at the Castle Square Theatre, and is now at 
the Montauk Theatre, B-ooklyn, has more admirers of her 
own sex than perhaps any other singer before the public. She 
is constantly being begged for a ribbon or old skirt, or some 
sort of queer remembrance. Three years ago, during the 
Mardi Gras festival at New Orleans, her small feet became 
the talk of the city, and Miss Lane during one week gave 
away five pair of her slippers to women who begged for 


in the rear courtyard of the ‘‘Specksgang,” the ‘‘Pork- 
walk,” Hamburg, Germany, and on the first floor of the 
same Johannes Brahms was born. No record can be found 
to show how long Brahms’ parents resided in this un- 
inviting vicinity. They subsequently removed to the 





| Music, Fragrance and Diplomacy. 
WIGHT NEUMAN, the enterprising Chi- 
* cago musical agent, has been nominated and quickly 
| confirmed as consul for the United States at Cologne, Ger- 
| many, the place where the Giirzenich concerts take place 
and where Olive Fremstedt sang with success, and where 
sweet scented water drops from the clouds at the rate of a 





Fuhlentwiete, and thence to the Dammthorwall, where hundred gallonsasecond. Mr. Neuman can hereafter climb 


Brahms’ mother kept a small notion store. Here Johannes 
and his brother Fritz and sister Elise lived in a condition 
bordering on poverty, which even prevented him from | 
securing sufficient education. The father played the 











up into the towers of the great Gothic cathedral, and with 
a telescope look up and down the Rhine for the Rhine 
Gold which was buried near there, and which once in a 
while can be seen when the river gets pellucid and foreign 
singers float that way. Mr. Neuman speaks German 
fluently, although the accent is slightly Austrian with a 
mixture of North Chicago Bohemian. He is fond of con- 
traltos, sopranos, tomatoes and testimonials. We shall 
watch him from our Berlin office. 


M. T. N. A. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Sir—The committee on methods of piano instruction of 
the Women’s Department of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association is anxious to communicate with women teach- 
ers who have developed and successfully used methods of 
their own for teaching any subject connected with piano 
playing. It is requested that such teachers immediately 
send their names and addresses to the chairman, that 
means may be afforded them for the proper recognition of 
their work in the exhibit of the committee. 

It is hoped that every woman teacher who has made an 


them. 

Mlle. Fatmah Diard, of the Boston Lyric Stock Com- 
pany, is not as well known in this country as some of the 
other members of the organization, but she is fast becom- 
ing a public favorite. Two years ago she left her studies 
abroad and accepted an engagement at the Castle Square 
Theatre, Boston, where the company was just beginning 
its record breaking run. With the patrons of the Montauk 
Theatre, Brooklyn, where the company is now singing, she 
is very popular. 

J. K. Murray, one of the managers of the Boston Lyric 
Stock Company, now at the Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, 
has been singing in English opera for over fifteen years in 
this country, and has established an enviable record from 
coast to coast. He only remains in the profession from love 
of the work, as he is independently wealthy, being connect- 
ed with Edgar Temple, also of the company, in the owner- 
ship of one of the richest gold mines in Colorado. 





George Flemming, Basso.—Among this popular young 
basso’s recent engagements were concerts in Hackensack, 
May 3 (Stabat Mater); Newark, May 6; New Rochelle 
(with Wm. R. Chapman), May 7, and last Tuesday evening 
at Jersey City, where, with the Oratorio Society, he sang 
Stabat Mater. Of his singing that evening Schwartz, in 
the Evening Journal, says: 

Mr. George Flemming deserves very much praise for his Propec- 
catis. He had muchtodo. Mr. Flemming deserves congratulations, 
for he saved the middle chorus from utter ruin. 


Savannah Music Club.—The program of the concert 
given on May 27 was as follows: 


Trio, op. 108, piano, violin and viola..................eee005 I. Lachner 
Miss Emma E. Coburn, Messrs. W. D. Harden and E. A. 
Von der Hoya. 

Gy Fa Ns dan cocnscccescncedesiahesetdnd bodnesenevecesceent Denza 


ee See et cicvenssdasamssbentcassehdtevestenvccexcsee Mascheroni 
Miss M. A. Cosens. 
Violin obligato, Mr. H. von Linstow 
COMERIOR, B SIGE oc csicccctccveresvescievetinns .ccesocssccee Mendelssohn 
Miss Marion Smart. 
Orchestral accompaniment on second piano. 
Miss Emma E. Coburn. 
ey cas boven sevatenactetiebeeasiotetesicanchendcodveben Verdi 
Mrs. N. H. Finnie. 
Quartet, My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose..................... Bishop 
Mrs. W. W. Gross, Mrs. W. P. Hunter, Mr. T. Lloyd Owens. 
Mr. Julian Walker. 


BE ETDs én obs daveb tatieteonydaseveteen vhs otedesteucaenbendes Foote 
Miss Ada Hudson. 
Sonata, op. 8, piano and violin. .............cccesccceccccecccccees Grieg 
Miss Emma E. Coburn, Mr. E. A. Von der Hoya. 
Sextet, from Lucia di Lammermoor..................sceeeees Donizetti 


Mrs. N. H. Finnie, Mrs. W. P. Hunter, Mr. Geo, J. Quint, Mr. 
T. Lloyd Owens, Mr. W. F. Blois, Mr. Julian Walker. 





contrabass at the Karl Schultze Theatre, and later on at 
the Stadt Theatre. The boy played the piano in cheap 
dance halls, but began composing even in those days, as he 
related it subsequently. 


The Garcia-Lankow System.—There are now in New 
York two absolutely reliable and gifted teachers to impart 
the Garcia-Lankow method, and who prepare beginners 
for Madame Lankow’s vocal class: Mrs. Amalia Kargl and 
Miss Florence Bailey. 

Miss Mary N. Berry, who teaches the Garcia-Lankow 
system at the St. Louis Conservatory, will accompany 
Madame Lankow on her European trip and continue there 
her vocal studies. 

Celia Schiller.—Miss Celia Schiller gave a musical at 
her home on May 25, prior to her departure for Europe. 
Miss Schiller was assisted by Miss Annie Weed, soprano; 
Miss Jeanne Franko, violin, and Miss Selma Schiller (sister 
and pupil of Miss Celia Schiller.) Among those present 
were Mr. H. Lyons, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Chas. Strauss, 
the Misses Hirschborn, Mrs. Rukeyser, Mrs. Lindheim, 
Miss Asiel and a number of Miss Schiller’s pupils. 

Miss Schiller will sail for London Thursday, June 3, 
where she will fill a number of important engagements be- 
fore proceeding to Berlin, where she will also play. 

Katherine Evans von Klenner.—Mme. Katherine 
Evans von Klenner, the only teacher of the true method 
of Mme. Viardét Garcia, who resides with us, has a long 
list of pupils, not only from this city, but from States so 
remote as Montana, California, Kansas, Florida, Texas, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois, Georgia and Utah, as 
well as from Pennsylvania and the Dominion of Canada. 
Of the value of the Viardét Garcia vocal method and the 
excellence of Mme. Von Klenner’s teaching public proof 
has been given in the successful performances of Mrs. 
Maude Syager, of Chicago; Misses Florence Settle and Ida 
Hoppe, of the Lone Star State; Miss Florence Hasler, of 
Boston, and Mlle. Corynixs, the opera singer of The Hague. 
In these times when so much controversy is raging about 
the merits of the vocal schools, New York ought to be 
happy in possessing such an accomplished representative 
of the world-famed Garcia method as is Mme. Von Klenner. 


improvement, however slight, in normal methods will re- 
spond to this invitation. 
By giving this the wide publicity of THe Covurizr you 
will greatly oblige 
Mrs, Gustav L. Becker, Chairman, 
70 West Ninety-fifth street, New York City. 


More About Mrs. Bell.—There was a fine audience at 
the Music Hall last night to hear the song recital of Mrs. 
Margaret Ward Bell, the well-known singer. A delightful 
program was given and Mrs. Bell was in excellent voice. 
The choice of her songs displayed her versatility as a 
singer and served to bring out the many charms of her 
voice, which is of a most beautiful quality, sonorous and 
powerful. Her artistic singing was a delight to those 
present. Her stage presence is fine and her manner unaf- 
fected and pleasing. Mrs. Bell was ably assisted by Miss 
Tarrant, Mr. Selby, Professor Surmann and Mr. Karl 
Schmidt, on the harp, piano, violin and violoncello.— 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, 


Gertrude May Stein.—In addition to the notices of 
Gertrude May Stein's last Western trip, given in the Eng- 
lish papers, the following from Milwaukee German papers 
have been received: 

Of the three soloists, Miss Gertrude May Stein, the Priestess, de- 
servesthe crown Her voice isas charming as her presence. She 
has a resonant mezzo and sings with pure intonation, great warmth 
and touching expression.—Germantia, April 28. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein sang the contralto part of the Priestess 
Her voice is such that one naturally expects an artistic rendition of 
her solo. She sang the part with a wonderful conception of the dig- 
nity and loftiness of the character.—Herold, April 28. 


The most important solos of the oratorio are the part of Armintus 
and the contralto. The latter solo was sung by Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, of New York. Besides possessing a beautiful, resonant con- 
tralto voice, she has a noble power of expression, and she developed 
her part to its utmost capacity.—Seebote, April 28. 

Virgil Piano School.—The Virgil Piano School will give 
a special summer course of five weeks for the benefit of 
teachers who wish to learn the Virgil method to use in 
teaching, and for advanced pupils who wish to improve 
their execution, beginning June 29 and closing August 2. 
Teachers from the West, North and South, who live some 
distance from New York will do well to avail themselves 
of the double opportunity offered, viz., the advantage of 
the Musical Teachers’ National Association, which con- 
venes inthis city June 24 to 28 inclusive, and this specia 
course for teachers, beginning June 29. 
So much has been said about the value of the Virgil 
method, that it is unnecessary to call attention to its 
phenomenal success here. All interested should write to 
the school, 29 West Fifteenth street, New York, for cir- 
culars. 
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foundation to stage. 
Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
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Grand Opera in German, 
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FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


ENGLISH BARITONE. 
In America till end of May, 1897. 
WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St, New York. 


NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Con:... and Oratorio. Vocal lastruction. 
——— Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 











Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist and Teacher, 


136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 
Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 





SERENA SWABACKER, 


Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 


Address June, July, August, 
Care MADAME BELLOT, 
41 Rue Galilee, Paris, France. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| years of careful preparation that this form of breathing 


Voice Training. 





J. Sranrorp Brown. 
N article under the above heading appears in 
Tue Musicat Courter of February 24, 1897, and the 
vital importance of the subject to every serious student of 
singing must be the excuse for a few words in reply. 

Mr. Davenport desires to warn singers and students gen- 
erally against some of the conclusions reached in Dr. Cur- 
tis’ little volume on Voice Building and Tone Placing. If 
Dr. Curtis is wrong in any particular, we should welcome 
Mr. Davenport; but first let us weigh the evidence which 
each gentleman presents in support of his thesis. 

The first contention of Mr. Davenport is that as a rule 
medical men are too ignorant of voice production to write 
an authoritative treatise on the subject. As a general pro- 
position this may be true and yet have no bearing on the 
present provided it can be shown that Dr. 
Curtis 

First—Has made a special study of voice production as 


discussion 


well as of vocal hygiene covering a period of years, assisted 
by the intimate intercourse with and advice of a majority 
of the most famous singers who have visited and sung in 
New York city during that time. 

Second—That he is himself a singer who, though an 
amateur, would be heard with pleasure by any average 
metropolitan audience. 

Third—That he has made a careful study of the litera- 
ture of the subject in the works of German, French and 
Italian writers, as well as the English authorities, from an 
early period to date. 

The first proposition is a fact well known to most New 
York vocal teachers, all of whom may envy Dr. Curtis’ 
warm friendship with Nordica, Eames, the de Reszkés, 
Melba, Maurel, Plangon, and so on straight through the 
list, and most people will acknowledge that these artists 
know how to sing and that their opinions and experience, 
which have been freely given to Dr. Curtis, are at least of 
great value. ‘These artists one and all approve of the con- 
clusions presented in Dr. Curtis’ book. 

That Dr. Curtis can sing acceptably is known to many 
of his friends in the The 
close study of the literature of the subject which Dr. Curtis 


musical circles of New York 


has made is shown by the specific citations and quotations 
in his book, and his position as one entitled to be heard 
was recognized by the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association when they invited him to address them on the 
subject of voice training and hygiene. We shall be pleased 
to learn what Mr. Davenport’s*record is before accepting 
him as an authority. Dr. Curtis, then, certainly has the 
right to a courteous criticism based on serious and sober 
study. 

Let us now proceed to the point to which Mr. Davenport 
takes exception. Ina nutshell he says that a knowledge of 
the physiology of the throat and other parts is detrimental 
to one trying to master the art of tone production. 

This is a question not of fact, but ot opinion, and the 
value of this opinion may perhaps be fairly gauged by that 
of authorities who have an accepted, world-wide reputa- 
tion. Probably on this point Voice, Song and Speech, 
by Dr. Lenox Browne and Emil Behnke, will be accepted as 
authoritative. Dr. Browne isa throat specialist of inter- 
national fame, ranking well with Sir Morrell Mackenzie, 
who is by many considered the most eminent of throat 
specialists. The late Emil Behnke was for years one of 
London’s most eminently successful voice trainers. Mr. 
David Bispham, whom so many of us Americans are proud 
to believe as great and perfect an artist as any heard on 
the Metropolitan Opera stage in recent years, whether as 
actor or singer, was one of Behnke’s pupils and most ardent 
admirers, which fact he made known to the writer in per- 
sonal conversation on the subject of European teachers. 

The fact that a first edition of thirty or more thousand 
copies of Voice, Song and Speech was sold in a few months 
is a fair evidence of its value, and this book gives most 
minute anatomical descriptions of parts and their functions 
and working. 

Now the fact that with the system advocated by Mr. 
Davenport, under which the student is trained in total 
ignorance of the physical aspect and character of his vocal 
outfit, comparatively few great singers have been produced 
(and those, we contend, were produced in spite of rather than 
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because of such ignorance) is well known, hence it would 


| seem to rest with Mr. Davenport to show by some logical 


argument why more perfect knowledge should tend to less 
perfect results in vocal training. Mr. Davenport gives us his 
opinion which, unfortunately, when contrasted with stand- 
ard authorities, cannot be accepted as conclusive until 
supplemented by the facts from which it isdrawn. In 


scientific discussion, and we desire to make this one scien- 


tific, it is customary for the advocate not simply to set forth 
his opinions, but rather to give the facts he has discovered 
and then pzesent his argument and conclusion for the con- 


| sideration of his audience. 


But aside from that it would seem as though Mr. Daven- 


| port failed to grasp the full value of the knowledge of vocal 


| physiology, 





which not only enables us to see how to do, 
but serves to warn us as to what we cannot, must not do 
without danger to our vocal instrument 
‘‘correct singing is whoily a metaphysical and psychical 
effort.” (Here he uses both terms with entirely different 
meaning from those accepted in philosophy or psychology 
as taught in our colleges.) Most people hold ‘‘the meta- 
physical and psychical effort,” or in common language 
‘‘mental effort,” to be that which governs or controls the 
combination of muscular efforts, which result in 

1. Production of air waves of given amplitude and pitch 
by the passage of air from the lungs between the vocal liga- 
ments under the control of the diaphragm directed by will 
power. 

2. The addition thereto of quality (timbre) by the reson- 
ating cavities of the chest, throat, mouth and head, which 
only in combination give perfect tone, which tone, how- 
ever, does not reach the hearer unless properly focussed 
and reflected from the back of the throat and from the soft 
and hard palates and without any interference from tongue 
or teeth. 

Voice production, we contend, is entirely a matter of 
muscular effort at every point, and the training for success- 
ful singing is excepting questions of style, interpretation 
and the like, which, however, belong to the art of tone use 
and not tone production, is entirely muscle building and 
muscle education, controlled by carefully trained mental 
effort guided by the ear 

Assuming that the singer can control his efforts without 
any knowledge of his living instrument of flesh and blood 
and cartilage (not wood or steel), why should he not be 
able to do so more perfectly and understandingly if he does 
know all about its intricacies and delicacy? The burden 
of proof surely rests with Mr. Davenport, who takes his 


He says that | 


| facilitate the employment of these organs?” 
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normal enough for singing purposes becomes the ‘‘involun- 
tary effort” which it should be in the finished artist. On 
this the old Italian singers spent patient years of work, and 
because our singers of to-day so frequently neglect it may 
be attributed their inability to sustain and vary a tone 
smoothly. 

That one may know the anatomy of the larynx and yet 
‘*be a most corrupt singer” is unfortunately true, because 
he may not use his breath correctly (lungs and diaphragm) 
but one can also be a corrupt singer without that knowl 
edge for the same reason; and it is in correct and not in 
corrupt singing that we are seriously interested, and Mr 
Davenport offers simply his opinion that such knowledge is 
not only not helpful but is positively detrimental. When 
we wish an engineer to run a piece of costly, delicate ma- 
chinery, worth several thousand dollars, would it help the 
applicant for the position to proclaim his total ignorance of 
the parts of the machinery and their functions, and the 
strength absolute and relative of each? We think not in 
these days of education 

Mr. Davenport asks 
omy of the hand or the violinist of the wrist in order to 
We reply, 


yes, they do, and in our modern schools (New York) of 


‘*Does the pianist study the anat- 


| piano playing every individual muscle and tendon of each 


finger and thumb is most carefully trained by a long sys 
tematic course of exercises most carefully graded to the 
development of each pupil, and the difficulty of the particu- 
lar class of technic the student is at work upon. Nay, a 
massageur is frequently employed to visit the school weekly 
and give every pupil individual finger, wrist and arm treat 
ment with a view to the development of every muscle to 
the very highest point of delicacy as well as strength. It 
may be interesting to note in this connection that the finger 
touch may be educated far beyond the eye in point of deli- 


cacy, a fact of practical application in the grinding of the 


| object glasses of our largest telescopes 


| only to the ear 


made. 


In the respect of 


| possibilities of education the sense of touch stands second 


A prominent German artist has said that 
the pianist ‘‘ thinks with his finger tips 
Teachers, Mr. Davenport asserts, are born rather than 


This statement needs amplification. That few are 


| born with the patience, tact and perseverance to make a 


stand for the ignorance of the middle ages as against the | 


educational progress of the nineteenth century. 

And it is well to bear in nuind that probably in the very 
near future no one at least in New York State will be per- 
mitted to hang out a sign and teach (?) ‘* Voice Produc- 
who has not passed a satisfactory examination show- 
which Mr. 


tion” 
ing that he 
Davenport deprecates as well as much besides 
If, as Mr ‘*the function 
individual part of the sound producing organs must always 
why are 


possesses all the knowledge 


Davenport asserts, of each 


remain an involuntary effort like the heart,” &c., 
such efforts not inborn in all or even in most people? 
Surely he knows that the average person does not know 
and does not breathe prop- 


breathe properly 


meant breathing in 


how to 
such a 
oxidation of the 
many physicians 


erly, by which is 
maximum 
inhalation, 


way as 
amount of 
blood with that 
are producing what a few years ago would have been held 


to secure the 
each and 
as miraculous cures of consumption by simple breathing 
exercises, so as to strengthen and build up the lungs and 
thereby regenerate the blood 

A movement is now on foot among our advanced teachers 
looking to the introduction of instructive breathing exer- 
cises in connection with the calisthenics in our public 
Further, he will surely admit that breathing for 
sustaining and evenly varying a 


schools. 
purposes of singing, z e. 
tone, isa matter of muscle training (diaphragm, rib muscles, 
&c.) of a long and arduous nature, and that it is only after 
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Mr, Leo Stern, 








successful teacher is undoubtedly true, but it is also a fact 
that teaching has risen to be an art now universally recog- 
nized among intelligent people. That a thorough, careful 
preparation is required not merely in knowledge, but also 
in the science of imparting it, is now admitted on all hands 
Certificates of competency are now required to enter the 
service of our schools, public or private, and when the same 
preparation is required of those who would undertake the 
training of our beautiful American voices we shall undoubt 
edly have more and better singers 

There are too many ‘*‘ quacks” attempting totrain voices 
z. ¢., irresponsible, self-appointed teachers lacking too often 
ability to sing themselves and wholly without any study of 
the art of teaching in the modern educational (not financial) 
sense. 
said that these words are 


In conclusion it should be 


penned wholly without personal animus against Mr. 
Davenport, who is totally unknown to the writer. 

We want only to know the truth and every truth there is 
to know about singing and tone production and voice build- 
ing, and we will welcome it from any source whatever 
Neither does Dr. Curtis nor his book need any defense by 
anyone. The discussion of his volume can, however, pro- 
duce much good if only tt be done in a sober, earnest way 
Let all who differ from its conclusions present their cases 
to the readers of Tue Courier as if they were the jury and 
its editors the judge. 

The subject is one we are all interested in from every 


standpoint, mental, physical, and not least financial 


The musical season seems to 
die hard. Albert 
Morris Bagby got together a few of his friends very in 
formally at his charming rooms in the Life Building to 


Mr. Bagby’s Musicale. 


On Tuesday afternoon of last week Mr 


listen to some music before separating in different direc- 
tions for the summer 

The Anglo-American Male 
melodies, and Mrs. Grenville Snelling charmed her hearers 


VUuartet sang some negro 
with a romance from Jonciére’s Chevalier Jean and Délibes’ 
Filles de Cadix. Mr. Bagby's played several 


showed the 


A pupil of 


times, and results of her master’s excellent 


teaching 
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| descend to the direction of popular open air concerts 


|nations. There is nothing in the whole scheme— 


| festival THe MusicaL Courier says: 


| value in the same way ? Would Madame Calvé be worth 


| work of a reformatory character, as can be seen 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ranged for the appearance of Lillian Blauvelt 
at the Centennial Festival, to be given next August 
in Bergamo, Italy. This is comforting information, 
as Miss Blauvelt is the only foreign artist who will 
sing. America might occasionally send coals to 


Pizzi, the composer, who lived for some years in this 
city, is now director of the conservatory in Bergamo. 
- 

Calvé is not true; her top notes are an uncertain quantity. The fact 
that the public prefers her over Blauvelt, who is one of the truest 
and most artistic singers who ever breathed, is simply a proof that 
“gold doth allure, gold doth secure all things.” Blauvelt probably 
does well to get one-fifth the salary of Calvé. She suffers under the 
crime of having been born an American. Blood, you know, will tell ; 
blood is thicker than water, especially when it is the water of the 
Atlantic Ocean which marks the division. 
There is more finish to Blauvelt, &c. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch of May 21, which publishes 

the above, will be boycotted by the 400 if it 
does not beware. How can any American girl be 
greater than the great French soubrette who sings 
off the key and gets $2,850 a night for doing it, be- 
cause she was born outside of the United States and 
cannot speak English. Keith Clark—beware! 


HE MUSICA.u COURIER was the only paper from 
this side of the Atlantic that had a special cor- 
respondent present at the first performance of Leon- 
cavallo’s La Bohéme at the La Fenice, Venice, Italy, 
May 6. Mr. Joseph Smith, who reported it for the 
issue of last week, is the Florence correspondent of 
this paper, the other foreign correspondents present 
| being representatives of the following papers: 
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ALTER DAMROSCH returned from Europe on 
Saturday morning in time to reach Philadel- 

phia to begin the series of open air concerts at Wil- 
low Grove that afternoon. It must be accepted as a 
Sait accompli that Mr. Damrosch has been driven out 
of New York by the very system of which he has 
been and continues to be a staunch supporter. We 


singers to this country to the exclusion of our native 
singers. That Mr. Damrosch would be obliged to 


in Philadelphia as a successor and outbidder of a 
brass band no one could have suspected a year ago, 
but there is no place here for Mr. Damrosch, the 
few symphony concerts and a short season of opera 
merely proving that he is not a New York director 
any longer. Such is one instance again of the 
strange fatality that befalls those gentlemen who 
cast their future career with foreign operatic combi- 


except to the foreign singer. 


In commenting upon the Repudlican’s resumé of the 


It is one of those incomprehensible phenomena in productive mu- 
sic that Nordica after snging in most any community depreciates 
commercially in that community. We have never understood the 
cause of this, except that it may be attributed to the fact that she is 
an American. For instance, she didn’t draw sufficient at the Dam- 
rosch performances last season to make the investment profitable 
for. Damrosch 

But is it not true that other singers fall off in commercial 


$2,850, or anything like $2,850 next year? No, it will be 
necessary to find a new star to take her place, and if there 
is no new singer of equal or greater rank to be had, there 
will be a general feeling that the festivals are going back- 
ward. It is like that seductive ‘‘system” which prevails 
at Monte Carlo, of doubling the stakes at each throw. 
Things must come toa stop sooner of later so long as this 
idea is persevered in, This shows the difficulties which 
confront the officials of the association, and which they 

have so successfully overcome. 
HE Springfield Republican (May 23), from which 
we extract the above, is doing thorough musical 


from the occasional extracts we publish. No; 
neither Nordica nor Calvé nor Eames nor any of 
these ‘‘ foreign” stars will ever again secure such in- 
come from America. The Monte Carlo system is 
finished; the bank’s ‘‘ broke,” as the sporting gentry 


ENRY WOLFSOHN cables us that he has ar- | 


Newcastle with profit to the latter place. Emilio | 


CABLEG RAM. 


BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
London, May 29, 1897. { 


| Mme. Dory Burmeister scored a great success last night 
| at the orchestral concert at St. James’ Hall, Mr. Henschel 
| conductor. 
HE program was as follows: Dvorak’s overture 
Peasant a Rogue, Richard Burmeister’s D minor 
concerto, Liszt’s E flat concerto and Brahms’ G minor 
Hungarian Dance. 





NIKISCH IN PARIS. 
ERY interesting accounts are coming of Nikisch’s 
appearance with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris. Everyone was 
saying: ‘‘ How will he be received ? One single hiss 
from the gallery and all is over.” 
3ut there was not a moment of hesitation; his ap- 
pearance was greeted with loud applause and calls 
of ‘‘Bravo!” After the Leonora overture the ap- 
plause became a regular ovation, and increased after 
each number. Equally successful was the second 
concert. At the third concert, when some French 
compositions were given, a curious episode took 
place. Just after the Pastoral Symphony one of 
these French pieces was performed, when a voice 
from the gallery exclaimed: 

‘*On ne joue pas ¢a aprés Beethoven.” 

‘*Que voulez-vous ? C'est de la musique frangaise,” 
was the reply, which was answered by 

‘*C’est francais, mais ce n'est pas de la musique.” 

The last concert was a scene of great enthusiasm; 
it concluded with the Tannhduser overture, and as 
the last sounds died away the applause was almost 
frenzied, and Nikisch was called a dozen times, with 
loud cries of ‘‘Revenez bientét!” to which he re- 
plied: ‘*‘ Au revoir.” 

The critic of the /ourna/ fell into one of those pit- 
falls that we often hear about. At one of-the con- 
certs the Eroica was played instead of the C minor 
symphony announced in the program. The critic 
wrote that the ‘‘Funeral March from the C minor 
symphony was not as well rendered as the other 


pieces! ™ 





GERRY THE SPORTSMAN. 
M* GERRY has raised philanthropy to the 

dignity of a sport. It is understood that he 
makes no money out of his society. He is a philan- 
thropist—as he is a yachtsman—merely for the pleas- 
urable excitement of it. In addition to accomplish- 
ing its original purpose of amusing a millionaire, it 
may be that his society does some good in the world; 
but it has arrogated to itself a pompous authority 
that would be amusing, if it were not in reality a 
source of danger. 
One of the most discouraging phases of American 
life is the number of irresponsible men and women 
who busy themselves with matters which should be 
regulated by the constituted authorities. It is dis- 
couraging because it is an indication of the weakness, 
imperfection and inadequacy of our institutions. If, 
on the other hand, the institutions are efficient the 
fault lies with the public, which is so unconcerned 
with its rights that it lets itself be bullied and 
plundered by any self-constituted ‘‘censor.” 
There is too much amateur government in this city 
—far too much of it. Its existence is a mark of 
dangerous indifference on the part of the people, or 
of equally dangerous inadequacy on the part of the 
law making and law enforcing authorities. You may 
take which horn of the dilemma you please. 
THe MusicaL Courier has no wish to interfere 
with Mr. Gerry's philanthropic sport. He has a 
right to amuse himself in his own way. Being 
also a millionaire he has the privilege of hav- 
ing such laws passed as best help on his enjoyment 
of the philanthropic sport of baby baiting. All this 
is within his right. But the public also has a few 
rights, and really Mr. Gerry is carrying matters too 
far. Merely that he may enjoy the melodramatic 
excitements of philanthropy he is spending public 
money, putting numerous people to inconvenience 
and making the city of New York the laughing stock 
of all cerebral persons. We can’t afford to amuse 
Mr. Gerry at this rate. 
His latest exhibition of ornamental idiocy is no 
worse than scores of others which he has to his credit. 





call it. 


The pupils of an East Side conservatory of music 
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were to appear in their annual entertainment. Little 
maids from ten to fifteen years of age were to play 
the piano, while their papas and mammas looked 
on, listened and applauded. The entertainment was 
to be given in a public hall—one of the minor 
theatres. Gerry stopped it. He wouldn't have 
these children ‘‘appear on the stage.”” It was an 
infraction of one of the laws he had passed up in 
Albany. 

How he must have enjoyed it! What a melodra- 
matic thrill must have run through the roguish old 
philanthropist! He had baited a iot of little female 
piano players; he had ‘‘shown his power” by putting 
an end to a harmless and not unprofitable entertain- 
ment—he must have enjoyed that. 

Mr. Gerry does not contend that piano playing is 
immoral, even when indulged in by little female 
children. 
cause it was to be held in a room that had, at other 


He put a stop to this entertainment be- | 


times, been contaminated by the presence of what he | 


himself would call ‘‘stage players.” Perhaps he 
fancied there were histrionic germs lurking in the 
atmosphere. 

A side issue is not without interest; Mr. Gerry has 
his own agents who carry on the sport of philan- 
thropy for him—they beat up the game for him; in 
addition, however, he calls in the police and makes 
use of the legal and punitive machinery of the city. 
Is it not time this was stopped? Why should the 
taxpayer have to foot any of the bills for Mr. Gerry’s 
sport? There is no special reason why Mr. Gerry 
should be permitted to use the New York police as 
beaters-up. If he is going to use them in this way, 
as a matter of fairness to the little female children 
who want to play the piano, the police should be re- 
quired to pass a civil service examination in piano 
playing. 

The Journal says that Mr. Gerry is a ‘‘ meddle- 
some old ass’; it is a blunt way of putting it, but we 
are not disinclined to agree with the statement. 





A NATIONAL EVIL. 

HE disclosures that have been made public as a 
result of the campaign of this paper against the 
foreign musical invasion have aroused the public to 
a truer appreciation of the relations of opera to our 
musical development than could have been hoped 
for six months or a yearago. It is now readily ob- 
served that we have reached a climax in the system 
of extortionate and unreasonable, bankrupting sala- 
ries paid to the itinerant artists of foreign birth and 
residence, and that the support given to opera by the 
fashionable element of this town, while it is pro- 
ductive of the greatest evil to music generally, is not 
sufficient to protect the enterprise from failure. To 
sum up in epigram: Opera by foreigners is main- 
tained only through the fashionable element of New 
York as a function of fashion. But opera will only 
be maintained, not retained. 
sents a loss fashion discards it. 


As soon as it repre- 
This is repeated 
endlessly. 

How, then, can opera under such auspices be 
artistic? It is not artistic in America. Our fashion- 
able opera here is merely an opportunity to exploit 
high salaried stars. 

We have no artistic permanent operatic orchestra. 

We have no chorus at all worthy of that honored 
name. This polyglot aggregation, never properly 
rehearsed, is no chorus. 

We have no ballet; our ballet here is a travesty. 

We have no mise-en-scéne whatsoever and, of 
course, no ensemble and no rehearsal. 

In short, we have no artistic opera decause the sys- 
tem here does not permit of it. 


Not Grau’s Fault. 





Mr. Grau is merely the product of this system; he | 
|can music cannot be heard because it has no au- 


is not the deus ex machina. He should not be con- 
sidered responsible for a condition that made him a 
He must follow the operation of the machine, 
While it was with his 


tool. 
for he is one of its victims. 
consent that this insane system of puffery and per- 
sonal aggrandizement of the foreign artists was con- 
tinued, it must be said that the momentum was 
already too great when he went to the helm for him 
to alter it or change its course. 

With the gradual control that the foreigners, led 


by Reszké and Melba and followed by Nordica and | 


teemed daily with attractive scareheads with long 
accounts of the movements, peccadillos, opinions and 
habits of these strangers, there was no possibility to 
secure a sane or balanced judgment of their work or 
conduct. These people were made mythological so 
far as the country behind New York was concerned, 
and instead of an opera we have had performances by 
Reszké, or by Melba, or Calvé, or Lehmann, or who- 
ever it may have been. 

We believe that, for the time being at least, if not 
for good, THE MusicaAL CouRIER has put an end to 
this hysteria and people are restored to an even 
balance prepared to look at the situation with sense 
and discretion. 

The Foreign Influence. 

it is not expected that the foreigners who come 
here for the large salaries only (they say so publicly 
and candidly) have any interest whatever in our na- 
tional development. They have, moreover, no time 
for such idealism; neither can they be expected to 
appreciate our struggle for artistic advancement. 
Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that they 
are conscientiously convinced that they are engaged 
in advancing our artistic life. /n fact they are de- 
stroying’ tt. 

As it now exists, the opera under this foreign sway, 
not even artistic, is not accessible to the masses at 
all; the masses are boycotted from the performances 
just as the American artist is boycotted from its 
stage. Through the extortionate salaries now paid 
no popular performances of opera can ever be inaug- 
urated. Continental Europe makes opera a popular 
institution, giving the people artisti 
at low prices and producing operas artistically be- 


performances 


cause the average low price paid to principals per- 
mits an ensemble and all the necessary stage and 
musical accessories. 

This is all impossible here. The 


high prices paid here have a reflex action upon 


But worse still. 


Europe, and, unless they cease, the prices that will 
be demanded by the singers that have been spoiled by 
our system will ruin the Continental system. In 
order to guard against this, Continental managers 
should not engage any singers that accept American 
engagements, and that will be the next step and has 
virtually been reached now, for neither the Reszkés, 
nor Nordica, nor Lehmann, nor Eames can secure 
Continental engagements. To accept even their re- 
duced demands would be the entering wedge of the 
New York system, which would kill opera on the 
Continent of Europe as it has killed it here. 

The foreigner comes here, sings a season and re- 
turns to his European home with a fortune. He can 
afford to sing for nothing in Europe in order to ad- 
vertise himself here. So that, reversing our first 
proposition, we can say that our exorbitant salary 
system enables Europe to hear those same people at 
an insignificant price while our common people are 
prohibited from hearing the opera. 

The foreigner has no moral obligation whatsoever 
toward us. We pay him for his services; we show 
that we consider the services very valuable because 
we pay tremendous prices. The foreigner delivers 
Quid pro quo. 
He owes us nothing. 

In the meanwhile he shows no interest at all in our 
He and she 


the article. The account is balanced. 


native music; it does not exist for him. 
never sings an American song; never even acquires 
the language; does not care to, as that would re- 
move the spirit of remoteness and exclusiveness 
these people sedulously and successfully practice out- 
side of the sensational columns of the daily press. 

What is the result ? 

The foreigners who pervade the whole musical 
life of the chief centres of wealth and intelligence in 
American 

Ameri- 


America monopolize the musical field. 
musical enterprise must remain stagnant. 


dience. The audience that pays to hear the for- 


eigners does not pay to hear music, but to hear the | 


individual advertised singer, whose personality has 
been made interesting through the 
which is maintained to increase his or her commer- 
cial value next season. It is no question of music; 
hence the slipshod performances. No audiences 


will attend a concert in which Americans sing or | 


play or where American music is heard, decause all 
the available money has been spent to hear the foreign 


other imitators, had over our local press so that it | sfars. 





advertising 


; 
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A conductor of symphony concerts said to us 
‘*The guarantee fund of my symphony series is $35,- 
000 for a whole season; the foreign opera comes to 
our city, gives a few very inartistic performances 
and in one week takes $35,000 out of our city—as much 
as we get fora whole season of educational work. 
So it is seen shat the foreigner is actually destroying and 


undermining our whole native foundation, even and 


although his motives may be honest. 


The Student. 

Under this pernicious system what is there in pros- 
pect for the musical student here? He can see no 
future whatever in musical pursuits. Ostracized de- 
cause he is an American from the foremost opportun- 
ities, accused of being cold, unsympathetic, unim- 
pressionable and out of touch with the spirit of art, 
he has not even the scant satisfaction of ever hear- 
ing his song or composition in public before a pay- 
ing audience. The audience he gets is not the sym- 
pathizing gathering prepared to applaud him as he 
steps from the is nightly done at the 
Opera House, but he has to face carping competitive 


wings, as 


criticism that is destructive instead of creative. In 
short, his whole artistic course is deflected 

The schools and conservatories! What can they 
All they can say to the ad- 
‘*Go to Europe and 
What 
‘Look out when you go to 


promise to their pupils ? 
vanced ones is the usual advice: 
see what you can do.” The voice teacher! 
does he or she say? 
Europe not to have the good work I have done fot 
you ruined by Signor Barbari or Madame Make 
cheesi.’"" And why this European flavor ? 
the annual incursion of the foreigner produces the im- 


Because 
pression that he or she had the on/y good teacher, 
because he and she get $50 a minute to sing at the 
opera, whereas Americans can sing for nothing at 
Damrosch concerts. 

Thus the whole native scheme disintegrates, and 
no career can be made in the United States by an 
American musician above the few odds or ends that 
have only recently come to a head through the ag- 
gressive attitude of this paper. 

To Sum Up. 

Under these conditions it is therefore the plain 
duty of every American citizen to oppose any and 
every movement in favor of opera in this country 
neither 


under foreign This means that 


Mr. Maurice Grau nor Mr. Damrosch should be per- 


auspices. 


continue their annual manipulation of 


mitted to 
wealthy and influential people for the purpose of 
producing foreign opera here to destroy through it 
the desire of the American people to cultivate music 
with sympathetic environment. 

Opera as it has been given here up to date has 
been detrimental to the whole musical fabric. Music 
does not depend upon opera as it is. The more 
severe and intellectual forms should come first, as 
they do in Europe, and then when our people have 
been educated to a proper appreciation of the opera 
form we can proceed in that direction. As it is now 
constituted opera destroys all opportunities of musi- 
cal development and feeds us with songs by for- 
eigners while our minds are suffering for absolute 
music instead of this perverted dish served up under 
fashionable surroundings, and too high-priced for 
the people to taste of it, while in the meantime they 
are starving for healthy and cheap food. 

The opera under foreign sway must be obliterated 
first and then we can That is the 
principle on which this paper will conduct itself in 


make progress. 


the interests of music for Americans in America. 





VAN DER STUCKEN SAILS. 
i? VAN DER STUCKEN sailed last Thurs- 
day on the Fuerst Bismarck. He will go to 
Antwerp to visit his family and later to Bayreuth. 
He will remain abroad until the fall. He reports 
the most agreeable things of musical affairs in Cin- 
cinnati. The deficit of the Symphony Society was 
practically nothing this season, and the programs 
throughout have beenof an unusually exacting vari- 
ety. Wagner, Liszt, Tschaikowsky and Berlioz have 
been the favorites among latter day writers. Brahms 
is yet to be appreciated. If Mr. Van der Stucken 
goes to Brussels he may be persuaded to give a con- 
cert devoted to American composers at the Exposi- 
tion, but as yet the scheme is in embryo 

The most satisfactory thing reported to us by this 
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active conductor is the great progress made in musi- 
cal matters in Cincinnati. As was already reported, 
Mr. Van der Stucken conducted the recent Indian- 
apolis Festival, and helped to make it a brilliant 


success. 





DAMROSCH’S POLYGLOT SCHEME. 


ALTER DAMROSCH has evidently abandoned 
German opera. Here is the list of artists he 
is reported to have engaged for next season’s per- 
formances in Philadelphia, and incidentally in New 
York. It isa list that will make a strong showing 
in the Quaker City. Lilli Lehmann, decrepit, but 
still after American money; Gadski, Segard, Matt- 
feld, Kraus, Stehmann, Fischer, Heidler, David Bis- 
pham, Campanari, Bouduresque, the Staudigls, 
Rothmiihl, Mlie. Toronto and Melba. Bimboni is to 
be assistant conductor, and, as we all know, Dam- 
rosch’s assistant conductors are out of sight, and 
therefore out of mind. 

The repertory is to include French, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Arabian, Jewish and German operas. Some 
announced will not be sung. The season opens here 
at the Metropolitan Opera House January 17 and 
may last five weeks. We repeat, the company is a 
strong one--for Philadelphia. 





OPERA AND BUSINESS. 
HERE is no reason to suppose that the commer- 
cial ethics of opera managements are any purer 
or more elevated than they are in the beer, or pork, 
or oil trade. When great sums of money are han- 
dled by a corporation many hands must be employed 
to regulate the transition of the payments from the 
one end tothe other. The convenient term ‘‘Com- 
mission” is applied as a dignified generic title of 
the sum which in each instance clings to the fingers 
of the various male (and other) factors that are en- 
gaged in urging the amount forward to the final 
recipients. 

Mr. Maurice Grau, however, had an arrangement 
with the opera artists that excelled in financial direct- 
ness all the abstruse forms of the Ricardos, the Rus- 
sel Sages, or the Pierpont Morgan syndicates. Mr. 
Grau simply said: ‘‘I'H engage you and then I'll hire 
youout; whatever you get I take one-half or I will 
not hire you out.” 

For instance, Plancon sings at the Burmeister 
symphony concert, Baltimore, for $600. (They 
would not take an American there for $100 or $200, but 
had to have a foreigner and lost $500 by the opera- 
tion, but they had to pay Grau.) Plancon $300, 
Grau $300. Perfectly legitimate. How much did 
Mr. Grau divide during the season anyhow? How 
about the profits of the Sunday night concerts? No- 
body’s business. 

Let us see. The Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Lim- 
ited, has as its chief asset the privilege of giving 
opera at the Metropolitan. Take this privilege away 
and the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, has lost 
nearly all there is to it. It is for this reason, the 
possession of this one great asset, that the creditors 
take stock in the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited. 
Remove that asset and no one would take stock in 
it. That is the good will and the good will is all. 

Let us see once more. Last week the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Judges Wallace, La- 
combe and Shipman, in a case on which depended 
the legality of $30.000,000 of stock of the National 
Wail Paper Company, decided that ‘‘ good will is 
property for which stock may beissued.” Stock was 
so issued by the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, and so it 
was represented in the last annual report of that 
company filed at Albany. 

Now again let us see. The stock company of the 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, goes into liquida- 
tion and most of its old ‘‘ directors” establish a new 
stock company called the Maurice Grau Opera Com- 
pany, the same man being made manager of the new 
company who was manager of the old company. 
This new company assumes as its greatest force, as 

its greatest capital, as its greatest asset, therefore, 
the privilege to give opera, season of 1898-9, at the | 
Metropolitan Opera House, thus assuming the great- 
est asset of the old Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited. 

Now. How much did or will the new Maurice 


and exist? Isn't that an interesting question ? 

Furthermore, did Mr. Grau, as a director of Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, have the right to transact 
personal business with the assets of the company, 
t.é., the artists who were under contract with the 
company, without paying into the treasury of the 
company the profits on each transaction? And did 
Mr. Grau have the right to reduce the demand for 
opera by letting out operatic artists for local con- 
certs, thus giving thousands of people an opportunity 
to hear these opera people at lower prices at concerts 
than were charged at the opera, and thereby reduc- 
ing the income of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited ? 

There is no reason to doubt that Mr. Grau acted 
entirely within the lines of conduct as understood by 
the then company, but how do individual stock- 
holders look at it and are not the directors respon- 
sible for Mr. Grau’s transactions if they sanctioned 
them? Mr. Grau is supposed to have received 50 
per cent. of all receipts of the operatic artists when 
they sang outside of the opera. If his share during 
the season amounted to $20,000, this sum probably 
shows on the books of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited, but cannot an individual stockholder upset 
the whole proceedings by claiming that they have 
been irregular ? 

Stock companies, even under operatic control, are 
stock companies. 





W* have been asked to discourage American 
singers and instrumental performers in their 
purpose to give their services free of charge to the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at the concerts 
here during the end of this month. These concerts 
are professional work, for the benefit of the profes- 
sion itself, and are not conducted by directors, man- 
agers or speculators, and hence there is no infringe- 
ment of principle to sing or play on these occasions 
free of charge—unless indeed an artist makes it a 
fixed principle never to give services without remu- 
nerfation. 
Of course, that should be the inflexible rule. 
People have no more moral right to ask singers 
or musicians generally to give their services free of 
charge than a newspaper has to ask Mr. Fink or Mr. 
Krehbiel or any other writer to write essays free of 
charge. Every singer who sings without remunera- 
tion reduces his or her artistic value, which also sig- 
nities commercial value, for people will not pay to 
hear anyone sing who is known to sing without pay- 
ment. We always admired the foreigners for charg- 
ing such great sums for their services, for it proved 
that they appreciated their value, and that always 
enhanced it. They are not responsible that we 
Americans are fools for paying such prices and for 
singing and playing for nothing, while they (the for- 
eigners) charged such high prices. The chasm was 
constantly widened by the fact that the more they 
charged the greater became the American army of 
singers and players who gave their services free, and 
thus the inverse ratio finally played havoc with our 
artists. 
This paper proposes to publish a list next season 
of all American singers and players who give their 
services to musical entertainments and affairs free of 
charge. The list will enable the people who wish 
to have work done for nothing to find the artists 
who are anxious to perform the arduous duties such 
offices require. 
Eiger issue of THE MUSICAL CouRIER will probably 
reach our readers twenty-four hours late, Dec- 
oration Day falling on Monday, one of our principal 
press days. 





American Conservatory Normal Session.—The regular 
summer normal session of the American Conservatory will 
be held from July 7 to August 3 at Kimball Hall, No. 248 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. A full course of instruction, lec- 
tures and recitals has been arranged. The instructors and 
lecturers will be Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt, Mr. Karleton Hack- 
ett, Mr. Adolf Weidig, Mr. Frank Robertshaw and Mrs. 
Gertrude Murdough. The conservatory will be open all 
summer, and the full staff of forty instructors will. be 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau for this most valuable of all 
its assets, the one asset that permits it to go forward | 








WAS expostulated with regarding the admission 

of Henselt into the Pantheon of pianists—as if 
we were self-constituted keepers of its key—and 
asserted that Henselt’s day was past and his etudes 
(of course with one exception, the Bird Study), 
were useless for technical purposes, and that his 
There is a certain 


music was generally rococo. 
amount of unpalatable truth in all this that jars on 
me, but nevertheless I refuse to give up my belief in 
the Henselt etudes or even in the somewhat over- 
laden F minor concerto. 

This is an eminently realistic period in piano litera- 
ture. The brutal directness of the epoch is mir- 
rored in contemporary music, and with the introduc- 
tion of national color the art is losing much of its 
old, well-bred grace, elegance and aristocratic 
repose. Norwegian, Russian, Bohemian, Finnish, 
Danish peasant themes have all the vitality of 
peasants and all their clumsiness, too. When] listen 
to this sort of music I see two stout apple cheeked 
Bauern facing each other and jigging furiously, after 
the manner of tillers of the soil. Such company 
seems odd and out of place when introduced into the 
drawing room. But with the Henselt, how different! 
how much at home in palaces he is! His refined, 
polished speech is never conventional, nor does he 
tear passion to tatters, after the approved modern 
manner. A high bred man of,the world, rafind a bit, 
blasé, but true to the core—a poet and a musician. 
No, Henselt must not go, for who can replace him? 
His gentle, elegiac nature, his chivalry, his devotion 
to the loved one are distinctively individual. His 
nights are moonlit, his nightingales sing not in the 
morbid, sultry fashion of Chopin; even his despair 
in the Verlorne Heimath is subdued. It is the de- 
spair of a man who eats truffles and drinks Chateau 
Yquem while his heart is breaking. But there 
is a note of genuineness that is lacking, say, in 
Mendelssohn, who played Arie/ behind many musical 
masks. Henselt is never the hypocrite; he is franker 
than the Hebraic Felix, whose scherzino nature peeps 
forth in solemn oratorio, mocking its owner's efforts 
at conventional worship. Henselt is a dreamer with 
one eye open; he never quite forsakes the real for 
the ideal. 





** * 


3ut what charming etudes are in op. 2 and op. 5! 


What a wealth of technical figures, what an imperative 
legato is demanded! and then, above all else, touch, 
euphony! To play Henselt with a hard, dry touch 
would be Hamlet with the melancholy Dane not in 
it. I remember reading in the preface to a book by 
Ehrlich (some etudes of his) that in the modern sense 
a beautiful touch was a drawback, for while it might 
be ever grateful to the ear, yet if it were not colored 
and modified to suit the exigencies of modern music 
it would simply be a hindrance. The writer quoted 
Thalberg as an example of a pianist with a beautiful 
touch, but invariably the same style of a singing 
touch. Liszt was instanced as a man whose sing- 
ing touch lacked the fat, juicy cantabile quality, but 
whose tonal gamut was all comprehensive, and who 
could be tender, dramatic, poetic and classic at will; 
of course this is the modern ideal of piano playing 
(although I think the color business is a bit over- 
done—variety in tinting at the expense of good, solid 
brush work); yet I can’t dream Henselt being played 
with a bad touch. Fancy mangling that delicious 
Bird Study by a ‘‘modern” dramatic touch! Fancy 
stroking rudely the plumage of this beautiful bird, 
and have it pant its little life away in your brutal 
grasp! I have heard pianists play this etude as if 
the bird were a roc, and they were throttling it Sin- 
bad fashion for its fabulous egg. Oh, Vladimir of 
the Pachmann family, how that little bird did sing 








Grau Opera Company pay to the stockholders of 





present. 





under your coaxing touch! and how tenderly you put 
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it away into its silvery cage when it had trilled its 
sweet pipe! You triple locked the cage, too, black 
bearded Pashaw that you were, by playing three 
chords in F sharp, mounting an octave at a time! 


**# * 


I do not think that the Henselt studies should pre- | 


cede those of Chopin; in fact, some of the Chopin 
studies could be sandwiched in with Clementi, Mo- 
scheles, if you study him, and Kessler. Chopin used 
the Moscheles prelude. But don’t fail to study Hen- 
selt. He will give you freedom, a capacity for 
stretching, a sweetness of style that no other writer 
possesses. Don't believe that all the horde of peas- 
ants clumsily footing their tunes have come to stay. 
Form, mes amis, will prevail in the end, and Buffon 
said the style is the man. Much later piano litera- 
ture is rank, vulgar, smells uncultivated, and is alto- 
gether inferior to compositions of the grand classic 
school. It is all right to put the cart before the horse 
when you are backing, but there is no progress in the 
whole school of composerlings who trade only on the 
volks tunes of their native land. Grieg has been 
called the Northern Chopin. What a far fetched 
simile! The Grieg piano music was once delightfully 
fresh, and it still has a quaint ring, but, gods—what 
a small, restricted genre / He said all he had to say 
in his sonatas op. 7 and 8, piano and piano and vio- 
lin. To attempt to pad his Scotch-Scandinavian 
shoulders so as to fit the mantle of the great Pole is 
a silly sartorial scheme. 

What a superb maker of style is Chopin! 
lacks style, lacks distinction—that is, a fine style 
and while I love his concerto with its mosaic of 
melodies, yet I tire of the eternal yode/, the Scandi- 
navian /riolen that bobs up like a trade mark. His 
ballade in G minor, however, shows more technical 


Grieg 


invention than the concerto. 


*_* * 


What can one say about the Chopin studies and 
preludes, the vade mecum of all good pianists who after 
they die go to heaven to study with Frederic, Bach 
fugues and his etudes. Burn every note of all other 
piano literature and a mine of wealth would still re- 
main. I have half a dozen editions of the etudes 
and preludes, and they all contain their good points, 
even the somewhat pedantic Von Biilow edition and 
the somewhat finical Klindworth edition. Kullak 
about hits the average, though some delicate points 
may be garnered in the Mikuli edition. AsI just 
said, some of the Chopin etudes and preludes may 
be intercalated in a judicious fashion during the 
Clementi-Kessler period. This I naturally leave to 
the judgment of the teacher. 
10 is more difficult than op. 25; four etudes in the 
latter can be profitably used earlier than any of the 
etudes in op. 10. 

I refer now to op. 25, No. 1, No. 2, No. 4and No. 9 
(in A flat, F minor, A minor and G flat, respectively). 
Then glide to the C sharp minor in op. 10, then tothe 
black key study, the songful etude in E, and then 
possibly the C minor, No. 12. However, all this is 
gratuitous advice, for you know the needs of your 
pupils and should act accordingly. But don’t forget 
that slow practice and heavy touch are desiderata; 
that while we hear much of devitalization and psychi- 
cal touches, yet adish-rag attack never secures a full 
blooded tone from the instrument; that a flabby wrist 
will never insure brilliant play, and that our grand- 
fathers played octave passages with a stiff forearm. 
This amusing paradox has an element of truth in it. 
While I firmly acquiesce in the use of the loose wrist 
and devitalized fingers, yet the thing can become one- 
sided and a pianist lose that virility of attack and 
powerful control of the keyboard so. necessary to the 
highest class of piano music. 

*-* * 


In some respects op. 


If you have a bad left hand with intractable fingers 
always remember that Bach will individualize those 
fingers, and that old Carl Czerny has written a set of 
studies for the develpoment of the left hand (op. 399), 
which, if taken in moderation just after rising in the 
morning, will lead to limberness and legato. This 
is only a suggestive aside, however. Albert Venino, 
a talented pianist, has written a Pedal School, and if 
ever a book filled the maw of that hungry monster, 
‘long felt want,” it isthe identical volume. Schmitt's 
work on this much neglected study has, I hear, gone 
out of print, and is, besides, out of date. Many im- 


provements have been made in pedaling, and Mr. 
Venino has thoroughly handled his subject. 

Someone has called the pedal ‘the breath of the 
piano,” ‘‘its soul,” which is apposite indeed. Fora 
light hand play some of Mendelssohn scherzos, but re- 
| member that, after all, not velocity but tonal discrimi- 
nation is to be sought for. Read Kullak’s remarks 
appended to the F major etude of Chopin, op. 10. In 
the Chopin preludes, op. 28, one may discover many 
rich technical nuggets which are well worthy of ex- 
ploiting. If you long for variety while at this etude 
| epoch you may dig out Theodore Doehler’s fearfully 


}and wonderfully made concert studies and get a 
| glimpse of the technic that delighted our fathers. 
Interlocked chords, trills, tremendous scale passages 
and vapid harmonies distinguish this style. 


times, followed by mere accompaniment figures, 
while the right hand flashed all over the keyboard 
I find this in the Gottschalk technic, which is but a 
French school. Single studies about this time might 
prove interesting. 

Joseffy’s crystalline etude At the Spring is delight- 
ful in color and replete with exquisite touches. To 
play it piantssimo and frestissimo in a liquid, cool, 
caressing manner is a triumph of techic. 

Ill-fated Carl Heyman has in his Elfenspiel given 
us a glimpse of his wondrous technic. Vogrich’s 
Staccato Etude is very effective. Ferdinand Hiller’s 
rhythmic studies are excellent, and Carl Baermann’s 
studies are solid, satisfying and sincerely musical. I 
wish to correct an opus error in my last screed. The 
A minor etude of Thalberg on repeated notes is op. 
45, not 44, as I wrote. Golinelli, a Milan pianist, has 
left twelve studies which are practically obsolete, 
though the octave study is occasionally heard. In 
the set is one in C sharp minor with aglorious rolling 
bass, which is very effective. 

Speidel has written an octave study, and speaking 
of rolling basses reminds me of that perennial favor- 
ite Die Loreley, by Hans Seeling, a talented young 

3ohemian pianist who died young (1828-62). His 
set of twelve studies contain some good things, like 
the Gnomentanz. 

I don’t know much about Dreyschock’s etudes, ex- 
cept his Campanella, and somehow or other I don't 
care to. You remember Heine’s remark about the 
‘*hellish spectacle ” his performances presented ? 


** * 


Quite delightful individualities are the Schar- 
wenkas and Moszkowski. Xaver Scharwenka’s pre- 
ludes and studies are among the best things he has 
done, the concertos not excepted. The staccato 
etude is deservedly popular, and the E flat minor 
prelude and F sharp minor etude are models of their 
kind. The last named is evidently suggested by a 
figure in Chopin's E minor concerto, first movement, 
and is well worked out. Philipp Scharwenka has 
also done good work. Moszkowski’s group of three 
studies are quite difficult; particularly the one in G 
flat. This latter smacks of artificiality. Nicode’s 
two studies are well made, and Dupont’s toccata in 
B is a very brilliant and grateful concert piece. 
Sgambati, the Italian pianist, has written some 
studies which are interesting for people who like 
Sgambati. They lack originality. Saint-Saéns’ six 
etudes are very valuable and incidentally very diffi- 
cult, the rhythm study in particular. 

In all this hurly-burly don’t forget your Kullak 
octave school, and if you really wish to disencumber 
your mind of all these extra studies I have been talk- 
ing about, just throw overboard everybody but Bach, 
Cramer, Clementi, Chopin and Henselt. If you 
wish velocity coupled with lightness and suppleness 
of wrist, take up old Scarlatti. 

With my usual inconsistency, I have, after urging 
you to condense in the matter of studies, printed a 
formidable list of names, and, sad to relate, I am 
upon modern technic and its etudes. Next week this 
pedagogic etude lecture will end with a discursive 
dip into Liszt, Alkan, Tausig, Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Balakireff, Zarembski, Bendel and Von 
Schloezer. 


Godowsky.—Leopold Godowsky has been appointed 


Music. 








chief of the piano section of the Chicago Conservatory of | 
| favorite Polish Dance. 


Great difficulties were imposed on the left hand at | 


combination of the fulminating brilliancies of the | 
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Musical Atmosphere. 
BERLIN, W. Germany, May 5, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier 

Being a faithful subscriber to your interesting publica- 
tion and a musician and citizen of Chicago, allow me to use 
a few lines in your estimable paper. 

Living, studying, teaching and playing here for a num- 
ber of years, I often asked myself, *‘ Why do so many 
Americans go to Europe to study music?” ‘ Have they 
better teachers in Europe?” ‘‘ Are the lessons cheaper?” 

We have in the cities of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati and other large cities just as eminent, compe- 
tent and experienced teachers as in any European city 
The price of tuition is not much—with a first-class teacher 
—less than in America. What, then, is the reason? I 
think it is this: The musical atmosphere in most of the large 
European cities. What makes this musical atmosphere ? 
Popular orchestral, chamber and soloist concerts four or 
five times a week for moderate prices. 

These concerts educate, encourage and inspire the musi- 
cal student ; these concerts give us the musical atmosphere. 
The musical soul grows and ripens better and quicker in 
such an atmosphere. Attending ten or twelve good con- 
certs the student learns more, is encouraged and inspired 
more than in taking half a year’s lessons with the pro- 
fessors. 

Now, why cannot we get this musical atmosphere in 
America, too? We have public libraries for cultivating and 
educating the public like none in the world. Could it not 
be possible to erect musical libraries? That is where we 
could have good popular orchestral, chamber and soloist 
concerts for moderate prices, so that everybody can attend 
them? We have the musicians and artists who would be 
ready for the task every day. 

I perfectly agree with the proposal of the concert master, 
Mr. Max Bendix, of having good popular concerts with 
American musicians and artists for moderate prices. It 
only requires a number of rich, patriotic and music-loving 
citizens; two or three years’ patience and we will get the 
musical atmosphere over here, and last, but not least, the 
American dollar will stay here, too. 

How many Americafi students will stay home ang/spend 
the moneyin theirown country? I guess the interést which 
will pay itself in time upon the capital for securing this 
musical atmosphere, will be no doubt a very high one. 
The whole nation will have only good of it, so give us the 
musical atmosphere as soon as possible. 

Excuse me for taking more space than I should have 
taken. Hoping and wishing the best for America’s musi- 
cal future, and last but not least, musical atmosphere 

I am very sincerely yours, OswaLbD COHEN 

COURBIERE STRASSI 6, 1, Ber lin, Ww. 

{We shall get a musical atmosphere when music 
ceases to be a speculative game, and when it 
becomes a national sentiment, fostered by the peo- 
ple. So long as it remains a fashionable function 
and a source of managerial manipulation it depends 
upon claptrap advertising, and this prevents it from 
attaining an artistic atmosphere. Money will not 
save music in America; the national sentiment must 
be awakened and then the people will come to the 
support of music, as they have with churches, libra- 
ries, hospitals, schools and colleges. We must make 
the people understand that Art is as necessary as 
bread itself if the nation is to survive. Nothing can 
be accomplished until the itinerant foreigner is kept 
afar, for he is not in sympathy with our national de- 
velopment; he wants money only. Music should not 
be dependent upon money, but upon a great national 
feeling, and that will bring with it the atmosphere 


Just wait a bit. 


Hamerik Gone.—Mr. Asger Hamerik, of the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, has gone to Europe for the summer. 

Anton Hegner.—Mr. Anton Hegner, the ‘cello virtuoso, 
has been very successful with his ensemble pupils the past 
season and will enlarge the scope of his work for next sea- 
son. His reputation as a solo and ensemble artist is excel- 
lent. 

The Scharwenka Recital.—Xaver 


famous composer and pianist, gave a piano recital at the 


Scharwenka, the 


| Hotel Waldorf last Saturday afternoon before a select and 


not through yet, for I have but incidentally touched | 


fashionable audience. The following was the program 
Fantaisie, op. 49 oe i 


Scherzo, op. 20 


Chopin 


Sonata, op. 90... U Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 57... ) 
Etude, Ricordanza ' i Liest 


Mephisto Walzer 
Erzihlung am Clavier 
Op. & No. 1.....0..- 
Thema and Variationen.. ) 

Mr. Scharwenka played in his accustomed brilliant and 
effective manner. The Liszt valse and his own composi- 
tions were strikingly delivered. In the evening he wasa 
guest at the dinner given to Coroner Hoeber and played his 


/ . 
Scharwenka 


oT 








BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, May 31, 1897. ‘ 


ERSONALLY there has always been a ques 

tion in my mind as to whether the pupil recital was of 

benefit or otherwise to the teacher; also whether there are 
not objectionable features in it for the pupil. 

A teacher must expect undue nervousness to prevail, and 
must realize that the public, even though it be an invited 
assembly, does not look at it as does one who knows how 
to see what the teacher attempts to do. It also teaches the 
pupil to work for the adulation or approval of the public 
rather than for art itself, and thereby not only heightens 
nervousness but debases the art. 

Among the very best such recitals I have ever heard was 
one given by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Rihm. 

When in such an array of pupils four or five are success- 
ful it may be due to special talents, but when every one of 
them, from the tiniest tothe most imposing work, provesa 
finished musical understanding of what he is about, it 
means beyond question the teacher. Mr. Rihm’s work as 
accompanist was well known to me, and appreciating, as I 
do, this art, I could not fail to be impressed with his pro- 
ficiency. As a teacher, if such a recital goes for anything, 
Mr. Rihm has placed himself at the very top. 

The instrumental pupils were Misses Sybilla Heerdt, 
Carrie Juade, Lillian Weiden, Bertha Grill, Minnie Miiller, 
Martha Gissel, Johanna Walz, Clara Osterland, Elizabeth 
Weiden, Pauline Cohen, A. Spalckhauer, Carrie Simon, 
Masters Sidney Bender, Mattie Cohen and Robert Lamkay. 

The cleanliness of the technic, thé understanding of the 
phrasings and shadings through all of the work were obvious 
from the beginning totheend. If there were errors, and 
there were very few, they did not cause a complete break- 
down, but the pupils were able to right themselves at once 
and go right along. 

Miss Sybilla Heerdt played the C minor polonaise of 
Liszt without the notes and acquitted herself admirably 
She has very good technic and an apparent understanding. 
She is a pupil of five years’ study with Mr. Rihm, having 
had her first instruction from him. 

Miss Carrie Juade also showed very good technic, much 
taste and style in her playing of In Autumn, by Chaminade. 
Miss Lillian Weiden played the Chopin C sharp minor 
polonaise with much musical tact, although a little less 
freedom. Owing to the fact that she has not been studying 
long with Mr. Rihm, her work was the more commendable. 
Two numbers given especially well by quite young misses 
were the sonata in C major by Eschmann and the Rondo 
Favori of Hummel, by Minnie Miiller and Martha Gissel 
respectively. Little Sidney Bender, aged eight years, 
quite upset the equilibrium of the audience by the under- 
standing and vim displayed in the A minor valse of Meyer- 
Olbersleben. Mrs. Rihm, in the vocal work, showed re- 
sults quite as flattering. All the pupils possessed well 
placed tones and a style indicative of musical understand- 
ing. Miss Minnie Schmandt has a clear, beautiful soprano 
voice that carries well. Her diction, too, is more than 
ordinarily good. She sang Meyer-Helmund’s Warning. 

Miss Lillian Weiden, who sang For all Eternity, with 
violin obligato delightfully given by Mr. C. Frank, certainly 
gives promise of a voice of more than ordinary excellence. 
Miss Carrie Juade, in the serenade of Liebe, also with 
obligato, revealed a contralto rich in color and of fine 
quality. Miss Anna Schober, in Shelley’s Love’s Sorrow, 
showed that she, too, is doing conscientious work and has 
a fine soprano voice. 

On Thursday a delightful concert was given by the Lewis 
Avenue Congregational Church choir, assisted by the Mol- 


| 


| 
| 
| 





lenhauer String Quartet, under the direction of Mr. T. Mer- 


rill Austin. The following program was given: 


| Selections from the Holy City. .........cccccccccccecccsccscceeces Gaul 
Quartet and chorus. 

PION. vc ccdcckencenvewess atothe basreseghbutuchosocntues Schumann 
MNEs cc viccccivcséperovnscovcscodeneeoccescdsgpocoes cscoedee Boccherini 
Mollenhauer String Quartet. 

Fe ee ee Ne hi dcccpasan dcr cdawriedede ocesesicevewes o-..Nessler | 

Wilbur Morris. | 
The Hunt’s Up, from May DaFoiccccescivciescrccdeccvepesees Macfarren | 
Choir. 
BERG DAYG....cccrsesccorcccccorcccvccensecccenccocccscvecscese Strelezki 


Miss Mary C. Heath. 
Violin obligato, Louis Mollenhauer. 


BENTO. Dee TAG VORRETS TI a os cdc isncedescciecinccsvesconcseceses Ricci 
Albert E. Angus. 

CIN Bn cvs atbcccccvscecvcdbecadptegsiedceséedcvesesses Taubert 
RPO, a5 bcc ccdcccestcscoetscccenasedecesebhscceecesececseseosonte Raff 
Mollenhauer String Quartet. 
pee I PINE, As Noss ce'ddcnetawiswbesscabavevebsvecinsesd Bemberg 
Miss Marguerite V. Cobb. 

OES Ce ND bis one as dccddeoeercsbneviceceneenasesioneta Fanning 
Choir. 


The presentation of Here Upon My Vessel’s Deck, of 
Ricci, by Mr. Albert E. Angus, was superb, as everything is 
that Mr. Angus does, not alone from the stand of voice, but 
he has a remarkably pleasing style. 

The organ recital extended the Brooklyn Institute by the 
Baptist Emmanuel Church, was another triumphant success 
scored by Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, whose work always 
elicits flattering comment. His playing of Rousseau’s 
melody in A was both a scholarly and artistic piece of 
work. Mr. William Howell Edwards, baritone; Miss Flavie 
Van den Hende, ‘cellist, and Mr. Louis Mollenhauer were 
the assistants. Mr. Edwards has a fine enunciation and 
his work was smooth. Mr. Mollenhauer was enjoyable 
throughout, as was also Van den Hende, whose work is 


well known and appreciated here. This program was 


given: 

ORE Ee CHS TG DIE. bis vicinidc Fee cris ccabocsovscsevibsceses Bach 
Trio for organ, violin and violoncello................++++- Rheinberger 
Miss Van den Hende, Mr. Mollenhauer and Mr. Stebbins. 

O God, Have Mercy (St. Paul)................+++++-+-+... Mendelssohn 
Mr. Edwards. 

NOE PRs and nc heévssnsrceyvieceeaaprsienscestanevepaees Rousseau 
Mr. Stebbins. 

SSR, TANG POCO io sec cWevddevescdceticosecccovsecs Mendelssohn 
Miss Van Den Hende. 

Marche Pontificale (First Symphony)............. er 
Mr. Stebbins. 
ee Fs hie 6 va shinnwetawsdssecndsccescsevccteseoncsees Schumann 
acs na sctiintabvwidaaenaneatenieasiod pid esbeoneed, wned Franz Ries 
Mr. Edwards. 

SES COC GOs c bcc Si sbswecesididoccscsescccces . Mendelsson 


ER FON bon cdeccuvectcbninddsperacdecevesepbioneneess Guilmant 
Mr. Stebbins. 


The third classical recital of Mr. Hugo Troetschel was 
given on Saturday, when the following program was pres- 
ented: 


. Boeby 
Tépfer 


REEAERS SON MOG oc oi cvciciccevesecivcsvcctcrcvcevcccsnccesseces 
Fantaisie in C minor........... : 
Finale from the Sixth Organ Sona 








esspeteewtuervecsseene I 


| Slumber Song... 


SD CEO sc ccvsesceviccccesecsevoceccsedersdeoes overakoe 
Scherzo Symphonique Concertant............-.+-seeseeeeeene Lemmens 
PRE ocedocctescverecedasaéetscesetsssceucsesesvcese ‘ ....Merkel 
RG) is. cceeeeuicehepbanensdacodien aedapeeesede . Fumagalli 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs.............--++0+0+00 Guilmant 
Ne BE ee Pe es occ cece wes cccvcevcesscscseoreccoecses Rheinberger 
Capetesle 16 B. 2... cccccscoscccesccccccccevsccccccsccccsessoons Capocci 
Adagio from the Second Organ Symphony.............++++++++ Widor | 
.Tinel 


DIY sv cvrivatavardesestcccadcodecootosaeddavencecsevepescarceveases 

The Choralia Ciub, consisting of pupils of Miss Julia 
Olivia Long, gave an enjoyable concert at the De Quincey 
parlors last Friday night. There was a large audience 
present and the program, a worthy one, was well given. I 


append it. Miss Long is an exponent of the Cappiani 
method: 
POE FIR ovk tic Seidcvdvcdccdcotcsuccsesocese covescocesscsvevuvescconsdaee 
The Choralia 
ees CMI. OF TIRTIIOD, 6c oc ctvdacadddsndeicosvcscvcoctenecs Saint-Saéns 
Miss Long. 
BO TROND. so ic cceccccvcetedeccvnssedccscccceccccovcocsese Biumenthal 
Miss May Schepp. 

Rustic CoGQuette....cccccscce cocccccvcccccsccessoscsccoceces Champneys 
Miss Emilie Long, Miss Helen Summers, Mr. Daniel Luyster, 
Mr. Wm. Starrett. 

The Minstrel BOG... oc csvcoccveccssvecvcrsevcscccosccccccesceocese Shelley 
Mr. Wm. Starrett. 

Camtada, Doms OF (Re MeCN ss vcccccccsedsccscssccccccsccteces Hofmann 


The Choralia. 
Incidental solos by Miss Kathryn Cullen. 


| When the Heart Is Young. .... 
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Sis coc crsesenadadancnniedesspecsennsssx0sdccédend Schumann 
Miss Clothilde Douai. 
GN EN cicccads sctdseosccssceys ; 
Miss Anna L. O’Brien 
I I N  h r sb penspnsedecdadedee Nevin 
Miss Addie De Vere. 
Violin obligato by Miss Lottie Davidson 
Risin cccnnessddseessatnnndaesécxcons ipegeaationiageed Buck 
Miss Jeannette Long, Miss Emilie Long, Miss Celine Norton, 
Miss Anna O'Brien 


... Weber 


ERS EA RE se EE ee Gounod 
Miss Celine Norton 
ES ee Is oi ce cnetaahb dnc ctedetedocesesée Poniatowsky 
The Choralia. 
Miss Julia Olivia Long, musical director; Miss Adah Wing, 
accompanist. 


The pupils of Miss Ragnhilde Ring gave a recital on 
Wednesday afternoon in Chandler's Music Hall, and the 
result of careful training was her reward. Mr. Harry 
Nelson played the Peer Gynt Suite, by Grieg, of whom 
Miss Ring is a pupil. Mr. Nelson played very tastefully 
and musically. Miss Ella Gammon played the Wagner- 
Liszt Elsa’s Dream, and showed good work. Miss Frances 
Finlay was probably the best from the stand of technic, 
but why was there no fzano, let alone pianissimo? After 
she has controlled this fault she will play extremely well. 

Miss Ring gave the G minor coucerto of Mendelssohn 
beautifully. Miss Finlay played the second piano. ‘Those 
who participated were: Miss Hattie Wardell, Miss Alice 
Normann, Master Paul Mackinney, Master Loris Warden, 
Miss Daisy Heinigke, Mr. Harry Nelson, Miss Ella Gam- 
mon, Mrs. Thea Strom, Miss Frances Finlay, Mrs. Anna 
Brugger, Miss Ida Whittington, Miss Phcebe Weir, Anna 
Rothfeld, Maggie McLaren, Madeline Schultz, Melvina 
Gibson, Mr. Andrew McLaren, Miss Elizabeth Hoepfner, 
Miss Daisy Schultz. 

The last recital of the season of Mrs. P. A. Wharton's 
pupils was given in Memorial Hall on Friday night to an 
audience which in size and appreciation must have been a 
satisfaction to Mrs. Wharton, who is an earnest worker, as 
was demonstrated by the improvement shown throughout 
the class. Of these young ladies Misses Mabel Mackenzie 
and Florence Dame have established themselves firmly as 


favorites heretofore, and fully sustained former good 
opinions. Miss Mackenzie’s numbers, brilliantly given, 
were: 


Sing, Smile, Slumber, with violin obligato...... .Gounod 
I'm Wearin’ Awa.... 
Rosemonde.. 


Se Saran Rose......... 


Sebimeddtn doen oneecenceontsetenabeesne Foote 


Chaminade 
os Arditi 
Miss Dame has much musical temperament, a mellow 

t 
soprano and good style. She sang 


Ambrose 


Longing..... catecs 

In the Dark, in the Dew = Coombs 

Angels’ Serenade, with obligato Braga 
.. Tosti 


GI cba vccsccccuscesscesees 

Miss Agnes Moore has a sweet, sympathetic voice, well 
calculated to be shown to good advantage in the songs 
Irish Folk Song Foote 


Under the Juniper Tree .. Hollaender 


. ° sereny 
substituted numbers for Miss Emilie 
Miss Alice Hyde 


She also kindly 
Loretz, who did not appear as expected. 


has a flexible, easy voice and much repose of manner, She 

sang: 

Chanson de L’Almée... , a 
Délibes 


Les Filles de Cadiz. i 

sane j Dudley Buck 
Pally Wit...0ccccceevess pads .-..-Dr. Arnes 
Miss Mae Nutting has in a short time done remarkable 
She has an exquisitely placed sweet soprano, which 
She has temperament and 


work. 

promises some effective results. 

very much style. Her numbers were 

Bevignani 
.Nevin 


Le PIOTASS.........cccccccccccccccsces 
One Spring Morning............. 
The Holy City............. péenuenes 
Miss Margaret Cameron had the ungrateful task of giv- 
ing the first solo on the program, and, frankly, she was so 
rervous that nothing more could be determined of her 
work than a pretty voice and the attempt to use it as she 
had been taught. She gave: 
Haiden Roslein............-.-. 
The Beggar Maid 


.. Stephen Adams 


ovexeasved Schubert 
Barnby 


There were many concerted numbers, and all went with 
éclat. The accompaniments were deligntful, as always when 





CHARLES MEEHAN 


= Soprano Soloist. —= 
Returned from Europe. 


Concerts at Paris, London, 
Berlin, Munich, Lisbon. 


128 East 26th Street, New York. 








For Concert Engagement: 


rirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


SOPRANO LEGERE. 
Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. 
‘ Three Years in Paris. Address care of 
M. DUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsaterdam, Paris. 








The Greatest American Opera Co., 


Direct from its 700th performance 
BEGRO 6:5.0 50 5s 
CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE, BOSTON, at 


Will give a Summer Season of 


Favorite 


“The Castle Square Opera Company has done 
more for music in Boston than any organization ever 
in this city."—PAilip Hale, in the Boston Journal. 





GRAND and LIGHT OPERA #5 The MON TAUK, 


Beginning Monday, May 17. 





This is the only chance to see this famous > 
company for years, as it returns to Boston in the 
early Fall. It has already played there for over 
two years. 


CHIMES OF NORMANDIE.--BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
NEXT WEEK: 


FAUST.—TROVATORE. 


Popular Prices, 
25, 50, 75 Cents. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. Robert Gayler presides at the piano. 
played the violin obligatos tastefully. 


One of the prominent organizations to appear in the M. 
T. N. A. in New York is the Oratorio Club of Brooklyn, 


under the direction and instruction of Walter Henry Hall. 
I say instruction advisedly. 


rare thing—appreciation. 


alone from the musical side have the works been handled, 


but also from the historical, which has made it an object for 
any of the singers to be connected with the club, if only for 
the musical education and historical understanding of the 


oratorios. Although Mr. Hall’s church work has removed 
him from Brooklyn to New York, the welfare of the 
Oratorio Club lies deeply at heart, and even now plans for 
next season are being formulated: Among the works to be 
studied are St. Paul, Mendelssohn, and St. Elizabeth, Liszt. 

The Boston Lyric Stock Company of the Castle Square 
Theatre, Boston, has continued its marvelous drawing 
powers. This is scarcely surprising for the good all around 
work that it does might well be an example to foreign 
organizations. 
and everything she does. Her work has the charm of 
originality. When you see her Serfolette you see a new 
Serpolette, and one which is interesting in its novelty. She 
does adhere to traditional Sanfuzzas, Carmens, Mar- 
guerites, but she makes them Clara Lane's original inter- 
pretations. Fatmah Diard, in coloratura work and roles 
requiring that treatment, has been very successful. She is 
graceful, and has good stage presence. 

Edgar Temple has a fresh tenor voice, a dashing stage 
Mr. J. R. 


Murray has a fine baritone and is a most finished actor. 


presence, and is enjoyable in all he undertakes. 


His facial expressions would be enough to stamp his art 

I have only attempted to give a brief outline, because the 
company is well balanced throughout. The relief of a 
fresh young chorus of comely appearance can only be 
appreciated by those familiar with the chorus of the late 
Metropolitan company, where fifty different people used as 
many languages or jargons. 


Notwithstanding the reputation that this company has | 


made for itself during its sojourn at the Castle Square, I 
believe that it is yet in the incipiency of its possibilities, 
and that from this will grow an English opera company 
that will be a success anywhere. ¢ 


This is the last week in Brooklyn, where they close with | 


Faust. They take with them the knowledge that they can 
return here and stay as long as they will. 


Emitig Frances Bauer. 


Ysaye Engagements.—Ysaye, the violinist, has been 
engaged by the Philharmonic Society for the first concerts, 
November 12 and 13. 

Mr. Frederic Mariner's Fourth Recital.—The \ast of 
the May recitals given by Mr. Frederic Mariner in the Re- 
cital Hall of the Virgil Piano School took place on Tues- 
day evening, May 25. 
The players were Miss May Vincent Whitney and 
Bird Maclagen, assisted by Miss Lida Keller, soprano. 


Standing room only was to be had 
Miss 


Miss Whitney opened the program, playing a Bach pre- | 


lude and fugue No. 21, a berceuse and an etude of her own 
Miss Whitney is a very talented girl who has acquired a 
fine execution. She has plenty of musical ideas and a keen 
sense of rhythm. 


Her best numbers were the Stavenhagen caprice and the 


Her playing is brilliant and interesting 


waltz by Strelezki. 
serves mention 

grace, and displayed excellent technical ability. 
in the Witches’ Dance, by 


Miss Maclagan played with ease and 
Her most 
effective work was shown 
MacDowell, and the tarentelle by Rubinstein, pieces re- 
quiring a brilliant execution. Miss Keller, a pupil of Mme. 
Ogden Crane, added not a little to the success of the even- 
ing. She has a high lyric voice under admirable method, 
and combined with a charming stage presence produces a 
most pleasing effect. 

Madame Crane is to be congratulated on the success at- 
tained by her pupils appearing at these recitals, for not 
only have they excellent voices, but they sing with taste 
and expression, evincing perfect composure and thereby 
testifying to the excellent training that this well-known 
teacher is noted for. 





SEASON 1897-98, z= 


DYNA BEUMER, 


& SOPRANO VOCALIST. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


Under exclusive direction of 


The Herlof Concert Bureau, 
11 East 22d Street, New_York. | 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. L. Springer 


Mr. Hall has been more than 
a conductor to this club and his efforts have met with that 
Mr. Hall is a conductor of very | 
much more than ordinary ability and magnetism; his as- 
suming the baton of any club means its success. Not 


Miss Lane is simply bewitching in any | 


The polonaise in E, by Liszt, also de- | 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, May 2%, 1897 ‘ 


CCORDING to report everything has been 
dull here ina musical way during the past week 
Your correspondent is unable to speak from experience 
| having been out of the city, so that anyone neglected can 
| have attention next week by writing to this office 
| ** # 
The Liebling Amateurs gave their 142d recital to-day in 


Kimball Hall. The program included the following 


Piano duet, First Symphony Beethoven 
Misses Bing and Kramer 
Menuetto, op. 17 a“ , Moszkowsk 
Mr. Hirsch 
Polonaise, op. 112 > Merkel 
Miss Sloman 
Serenade Backer-Grondah 





sird as Prophet > 
Mrs. Ellis 
Vocal 
I Never Know What to Sing Guy da’ Hardelot 
Rainbows ‘ ( B. Hawle 
Miss Robinson 
| Love Song, from Walktre W agner-Brassir 
Miss McKean 
igoletto Fantaisie Liszt 
Miss Perry 
Suite for four hands 4. Brune 
Messrs. B and Hirsch 
Polonaise, ia E major I 
Miss Marsha 
| Faust Waltz ‘ Saint-Saéns 
Miss Jennings 





| 
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: 
Eames Means Business. 
*ROM THE EXCLUSIVE HERALD MAY ®&.) 
Madame Earnes-Story is by no means satisfied with the state of 
affairs existingg between her and the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Com 
pany, Limited, and she wants know w 


1as written from London to 




















| about it Her b ness repres¢ a 
Mr. Dunlap, the president of the now inactive corporation, that she 
has a claim against them which she desires shall be settled 
When the company recently abandoned the operatic field Madame 
Eames-Story had a contract that st hada year to run. She was 
notified that their operatic business was at an end, and that they re 
leased her B € t view it in that light She de 
sir of her mtract,and her repre 
s e suggest lo y P se tod i the ma 
er as »t es y hasa 1 r i tract 
This is a ndrum that the comy 1 it very difficult to 
answer, for the ally expired and gone tothat bourne 
from whicl c traveler returr Mr. Dunlap, however, has 
replied to Madame Eames-Story, reciting the heroic efforts made 
to avoid the disasters which finally overtook the corporation, and 
delicately hinted that it was the singer's unfortunate iliness, ata 
ritical period of the season, that gave the musical coup de grace to 
the company 1 hur ed ise In conclusion Mr 





Dunlap hoped that Mad uld be able to make a contract 








with the new company, which will be brought over to the Metropol 
tan Opera House for the season of 1808-9 
Mr. Dunlap yesterday spoke in a very kindly way of Madam« 


} 
saying he felt sure that she was not unreasonable, that when 











eived his lett and saw the exact condition of the company’s 
which he put before her candidly and fully, she would rec 
how earnestly € leavored to continue the season to 
onorable close, tl gh it was only accomplished by his own 
or f $ i the subscriptions of other friends of the 
lanageme For the sake the artists and the good name of the 
ompany they had done this n h, but they could not do more; they 
ertain | pay he aims for Madame Story's unexpired 
yntract 
It remains e set what Madame Story will do—whether she 
w et bygones x s rw herself among the credit 
s who are fj waiting f a dividend from s 
assets of the old uny as may be ¢ tually disp 
assets are, mainly, the mpany's equity rights in the Tremor 


Theatre. in Bos etill unso 


E MMA EAMES said, when she left these hospitable 


and overpaying shores, that she had been re- 


Ww a 


| engaged by the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Lim., for 


} next season 


No doubt she told the truth. Just as 


| there are no engagements worth money for Reszkés, 


nental Europe, so there are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Miss Emma Wycoff gives a musicale to-night. She is | 


| 

acquiring a fine reputation tor her method ot instruction, 

and this program is to be given by her pupils 

Quartet, There Is a Green Hill Far Away Gr 

Mignon rhoimas 
Miss McCabe 

Should He UU pbraid (Old English) 


Mrs. Gauss 


| Dost Thou know 


Slumber Sea Cc 
Mrs. Howell 
Piano ‘ Selected 
Mr. Garry Garrett 
Green Leaves of Spring — F. Moir 
Mrs. Roberts 


Who Is Sylvia? Sct € 
Cradle Song 
Miss Bate 
Tell Me How? Godard 
Life's Little Dream Jones 
Miss Vreeland 
Ich Liebe Dich Grieg 
Mignon Guv d’Hardelot 
Miss McCabe 
Quartet, Good Night . Gounod 


Miss Erama Wycoff has been singing at several concerts 
| the past week, the last at Mr. Frank Rohnger’'s annual 
concert last night 

* * * 


Miss Ella Scheib, the very talented young pianist (study- 


ing with Mrs. Regina Watson), played the following 


program to-day in Summy’s Recital Hall 








| Prelude and fugue in G minor Bach 

| Air and Variations in B flat Schubert 
Impromptu in A flat 
Faschingsschwank ' ; Scl 
Concerto in G minor Mendelssohn 

| Intermezzo scherzoso, op. 2 Schiitt 
Polka, op. 42 sees Glazounow 
Le Trille, op. 13 Schulhoff 
Valse, op. 16 aogew ibinstein 


FLORENCI 





GEORGE 


HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 


Permanent Address : 





21 LaSalle Street, Chicago 





sae ay Wod@nrrJS “- 


YY TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Onstruction. 


STUD:O: 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. | 





| 


or, if they do appreciat« 


t| for Lassalle, for Plancon and for Nordica in Conti- 


none for Eames. All 
these people who get such monstrous figures here 


do not seem to be 


appreciated in art loving Europe, 
them there, they will not 

This 
7 


approaching season will prove that one of the great- 


pay them anything. Paradoxical but true 


est lies ever given out to the American public was 
the statement made and signed by Jean Reszké to 
the effect that he gets as much in the principal cities 
of Europe as he does here. He stated this over his 
signature. He can get no paying engagements any- 
where in Continental Europe. A few nights here or 
there, but no engagements running from 10,000 
francs to 12,000 and 15,000 francs and over fer night 


What a tremendous lie that was! 


the Tenor, at Jersey City.—The 
ty speaks in this wise of M1 


Arnold Kutner, 
Evening Journal of that « 
Kutner’s appearance in the Stabat Mater 


Mr. Arnold Kutner, tenor, was quite pleasing in parts of his ren 


The favorite ‘cellist, Miss Flavie Van 


Van den Hende. 
den Hende, assisted at the concert for the H/era/ds sum 





mer charity ice fund ; received great applause 


Miss Van den Hende played three compositions for the ‘cello with 
lelightful tone and expressior New York Herald, April 237, 1807 
She also appeared with equal success at the Institute 


organ concert in Brooklyn 





Miss Flavie Van den Hende won the only encore of the evening by 
her graceful treatment of one of the Mendelssohn Songs Without 
W ello. The Brooklyn Datly Eagle, May 1897 








William H. Sherwood, 


CONCERT SEASON 1897-8. 
Management of MAX ADLER, 
240 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Mr. SHERWOOD 


Unde 


will Teacl Play 
in Concerts and 
Recitals, also give 
Lectures with illus 


trations at the 


Assembly from 


July 12 to August 14 
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SAN DIEGO. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal., 
r IE most important musical event of the season took 
piace this evening here in San Diego, calling out a most musical 
and critical audience, for which this fashionable place is so famous, 
into the cozy and artistically arranged Music Hall of Mr. George J. 
Birkel, and a handsomer place cannot be found on the whole Pacific 


May 17, 1897. | 


Coast. 

The leading artists of the evening were Mrs. Elizabeth Foresman 
Bagg, contralto, and Mrs. May Cook Sharp, pianist. 

Mrs. Baggs has a contralto voice of rare beauty and all her num- 
bers were finely sung, especially where she played her own accom- 
paniments. A Loves Lullaby, by Goring-Thomas, and My Dear 
Love, of Neidlinger, were encored twice. | 

Mrs. May Cook Sharp played her piano solos in true artistic style | 
and spirit, and she is no ordinary artist. She may be heard in the 
Eastern cities next season. Her best numbers were Rigoletto, Verdi- 
Liszt, and Joseffy’s At the Spring, which latter composition she 
played very gracefully. She used the Kranich & Bach grand piano 
to great advantage and delighted her audience by her magnificent 
touch and tone. 

The whole musicale was carried out in true artistic style and was 
well received, and seldom has a better concert been given in this 
city, and would have been a credit to New York or Boston. 

B. J. G. 


PROVIDENCE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 11, 1897. 
S usual, the last concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was a Wagner concert, played as only the Boston 
Symphony can play it. 

The night previous to the Symphony concert Infantry Hall was 
well filled by a large audience assembled to listen to The Flying 
Dutchman, in oratorio form, given by the Arion Club. 

There has been a great deal said against the performance of Wag- 
nerian dramas on the concert stage, and whoever has studied Wag- 
ner’s books knows that the master most emphatically objected to 
such performances, even under the most advantageous circum- 
stances. In cities where we can have no opera perhaps such things 
are excusable, but of all the Wagnerian pre-Nibelung works The 
Flying Dutchman is the least fit for such purpose. 

The performance itself reflected great credit upon the singers and 
the conductor, Jules Jordan, considering that it was the first attempt 
in such work ‘The soloists were Ffrangcon-Davies, Wm. H. Rieger, 
Ericcson F. Bushnell and Emma Juch. 


The last concert of importance was the Calvé concert. The com- 





pany consisted of Calvé, Campanari, baritone, and Barron Berthald, 


tenor. The orchestra was under the direction of Mr. Mollenhauer. 
Calvé sang the bird song from La Perle du Brésil, and the mad scene 
from Thomas’ Hamlet in costume. 

Of strictly local affairs may be mentioned a concert given by a 


7 | chorus under the direction of Mr. E. B. Shaw, which gave a very sat- 
| isfactory performance of Dudley Buck's Don Munio. 


Of the instrumental concerts those most worthy of mention were 
recitals given in Steinert Hail by Miss Olive Mead, violinist, of Bos- 
ton; a piano recital by Miss Fanny Cliff Berry, assisted by Miss 
Evangeline Larry. 

At Mann & Eccles’ Miss Villa Whitney White gave a song recital, 
which will be followed by one given by the Providence favorite, Miss 
Gertrude May Stein. 

Sousa has been here and delighted his large audiences with his 
bright and spirited compositions. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





The season will close with the performance of Rip Van Winkle, | 


| Jules Jordan’s new opera, given by the Bostonians at the Provi- 
| dence Opera House. 


The chorus will be enlarged by fifty members 


from the Arion Club. HANS SCHNEIDER. 


TORONTO. 


TORONTO, Ont., May 8, 1897. 
S a record of musical events that have come off this sea- 


of the late ex-Lieutenant Governor Robinson, and a professional so- 
prano of considerable merit. The program was an artistic one. 

On Tuesday evening, May 4, in Massey Music Hall, a capital con- 
cert was given by the Philharmonic Society, Mr. T. Humfrey Anger, 
conductor. The chorus of about 140 and the small but efficient or- 
chestra acquitted themselves admirably, and Mr. Anger had his 
forces under complete but sensitive control. Gade’s dramatic can- 
tata The Er! King’s Daughter was the first half of the program. 
The second consisted of orchestral selections and vocal numbers by 
Miss Della Ziegler, a very pleasing soprano, and Mr. Watkin-Mills, 
the eminent English baritone. 

Mr. Harry M. Field will leave Toronto during the coming summer, 
and thereafter reside in Leipsic. I understand that he will be asso- 
ciated in teaching with his own former teacher, Martin Krause. Ac- 
companying Mr. Field will be several of his pupils, who wi!l continue 
to study with him in Leipsic. 

It is said that Toronto is to be inundated next season by profes- 
fessional musicians from Germany. Heaven help and advise them 
intime! This city is now overdone, and I could name several excel- 
lent teachers, trying to work privately and in connection with our 
various musical institutions, who bitterly regret having been de- 
luded into coming here. Mark that word “deluded " ; I use it ad- 
visedly. If musicians insist upon coming to America, let them look 
Westor South. That is, if they want to live. If, however, starvation 


| is their object, Toronto will do as well as any other place. 


son without being noted in your columns would now occupy | 


much more space than I dare apply for, 1 shall touch on only a few 
matters that have recently come to Iny notice. 

Musical affairs in Toronto are pretty much in the same fuddled 
condition as when I was a more regular correspondent. Wars and 
rumors of wars are ever to the fore, and our several musical camps 
seem now to be even more bitterly divided than ever. Some time 


ago steps were taken to bring several of the choral societies to- | 


gether with the view to giving a great musical festival, but this 
pretty fancy proved entirely Utopian. A meeting of representa- 
tives met to be sure, but only to disagree. Two of our leading con- 
ductors instead, Mr. F. H. Torrington and Mr. J. Humfrey Anger, 
are getting up jubilee festivals on their own account, these—if I mis- 
take not—to come off in June. 

The Toronto Orchestral School, Mr. F. H. 
gave its annual concert recently in Massey Hall. 
a la:ge one, and the several performances were very creditable. 
The organization is distinctly worthy of encouragement, if for no 
other reason than because of the practical experience it offers to 
those who study orchestral instruments. With such experience as 
a possibility an incentive to study is provided, and consequently 
teachers are aided. 

In the way of a pupils’ recital I doubt if anything better is heard 
in New York or Boston than that which took place in the Guild Hall 
on the evening of April 29. The teacher of these pupil pianists is 
Mr W.O. Forsyth, director of the Metropolitan School of Music, 
The methods employed by Mr. Forsyth secure results of 
that is, you get music in the concerts, 


Torrington conductor, 
The audience was 


Toronto. 
the most satisfactory order ; 
and though technic is evidently one of the most important factors in 
the pupil’s education, it is properly subordinated, instead of, as is 
so often painfully obvious, being the be-all and end-all of a perform- 
er’s equipment. ‘The pupil pianists taking part in this recital were 
the Misses Abbie M. Helmer (of Chicago), Gwendolyn Roberts, 
Helen Watkins, Messrs. Walter H. Coles and Cecil Carr Forsyth. 
These were assisted by Miss Augusta Beverley Robinson, daughter 


EDMOND L. ROBERTS. 


NEWPORT. 
NEWPORT, R. L., May 2, 1897. 
{7 may be of interest to give a brief account of the public 
rehearsal of Mendelssohn's Elijah, given by the recently organ- 
ized Philharmonic Society in this city on Thursday evening, May 20, 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 

The chorus numbered forty select voices. The accompaniments 
were given by both organ and piano. The soloists were Miss Bertha 
Stanhope, of Newport, soprano; Miss Ella K. Martland, of New- 
port, contralto; Mr. Herbert E. Brown, of Providence, tenor; Herr 
Gustav Saacke, of Providence, baritone. Mr. Alfred G. Langley, of 
Newport, was conductor, and Miss Charlotte Broome, of Provi- 
dence, organist. Three of the soloists, Miss Stanhope, Mr. Brown 
and Herr Saacke, are members of the fine solo quartet of the Central 
Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

This first performance of Elijah was the most ambitious musical 
effort ever made in Newport; and, while the production was not per- 
fect, it was an indisputable success. 

To the soloists belongs especial praise for their excellent work 
Miss Bertha Stanhope, the soprano, is exceptionally gifted for ora- 
torio. Her voice is pure and sweet, remarkly resonant and power 
ful, her enunciation clear and distinct, her style broad, her phrasing 
admirable 

Miss Martland, the contralto, has a most sympathetic and melodi- 
ous voice, the quality of tone in the middle register being very 
mellow and flute-like 

Mr. Herbert E. Brown, of Providence, who took the tenor part it 
short notice on account of the sudden illness of Dr. C. B. Davis, 
who was to have sung it, showed himself thoroughly familiar with 
the work and gave his recitatives and arias in a thoroughly artistic 
and finished manner. 

Herr Saacke’s voice is superb, and he excels in just such work as 








~ London, E ngland. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 


Miss JENNY WALKE, 


L EWIS W. ARMSTRON iG, 


ARTHUR VOOR H IS, 
Baritone. 


FERDINA 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 


ND DUNKLEY, 


SPRINGER 


Elijah demands—dramatic fire and force, breadth and finish in 


INGINAAT] mes 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretar 
Elgin Avenue London, Ww. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the 4sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at ‘the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Ascot ese under Mme. Marchesi. 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Pupils a ed in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
ae Sognenes of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. 


rizes, &c., given. 
148. 6d. per term 


ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 
of twelve weeks. 
Over 3,500 Students. 
Prospectus and 


London. 


Staff of 130 Professors. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the neg 

By order of the Committe 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. . 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the 2Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


Scholarships, | 


iB 
| 





Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


WILL C. MACFARLAN TE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 








Mr.- J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). 

Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 S uth 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Voice Culture. 


Ersa Von Yette’s Vocat SCHOOL. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. Piano: regular course, four 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. 
to the Dire:tor, ELSA VON YE1TE, - ad 
prano, W indermere, 404 West 57th St., New Y ork. 


Miss RAGNHILD RIN 
(Pupil of Edward ree’ 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils acqepeee. 
a rooklyn : 223 4th St. ; 539 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Miss BELLA TOMLINS 


R. A. M., London, England. 
CONTRALTO. 
ConcerRT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Voca INSTRUCTION. 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or care of THe Musica. Courter, New York. 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Otitska, yore ‘Dippel and other 
great artists). Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


Piano, Onsen Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


HEN TRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer—V iolinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music. 
Musical Director St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I 


y 
1% JRRONE HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Knickerbocker cong. 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine sorntatind Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


HEN TRY TAYLC OR STAATS, 
Piano Instruction. 

Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading. 
Two pianos, eight hands. Circular mailed on ap- 
plication 

Studio: 


Studio: 


48; Fifth Avenue, New York C vu 


SAMU EL “MOYL E, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Italian Method. Tone piacing and reparation a 
speciality. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LETHA LORIN iG GOODELL, 
Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth) 


Voice Instruction. 
Address : 32 encarta Street, Brooklyn. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 

Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
— Gallery, 

No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio: 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street—Tuesday and Friday 
61 Tompkins Place— Wednesday and heturday. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 


Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Springer Music Hall the past year 
has been remodeled and “teartcneed j It has 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 


ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 
tion. Apply to 
E. S. BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Voca. INsrTRuCTOR. 


No. 57 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 


Studio 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


German Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable A laress : : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. D neon oy d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. arrefio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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delivery and phrasing; a rich, jfull, pure, resonant tone; clear and 
distinct enunciation 

The two solo quartets, Cast Thy Burden, and O, Come Everyone 
That Thirsteth, were beautifully sung; and the Angel trio, by Miss 
Mary G. Curley, Miss Jessie Buchanan and Miss Martland, was finely 
given. 

Miss Broome at the organ furnished just the right background and 
support for the choruses, and her fine registration supplied in large 
measure the orchestral color of the accompaniment to the solos. 

Great praise must be given to Mr. Langley, not only for his careful 
drilling of the chorus, but for the admirable way in which he 
conducted 

The Philharmonic was organized for the purpose of studying only 
the best choral music, and lives and works solely in the interest of 
such music. It is composed only of those having good voices and 
able to read music, purity and beauty of tone and general musical 
ability being emphasized in its active membership rather than mere 


numbers. 
The conductor and accompanist give their services, and will con- 
tinue so to do until the society is firmly established Musk 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Ore Bu.w’s Statue UNVEILED 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 20 


WO of the greatest events in the musical history of 

Minneapolis occurred this week. One of these events was the un- 

veiling of the Ole Bull statue, and the other was the appearance of 
Madame Calvé with the Northwestern May Festival 

The ceremonies connected with the unveiling of the statue were set 
for the date of Norway's Independence, and thousands of her loyal 
sons and daughters from all parts of tue Northwest flocked to the city 
of Minneapolis. The ceremonies began on Sunday afternoon with a 
grand concert, given in Exposition Auditorium. Several Scandina- 
vian singing societies participated, assisted by Danz the orchestra and 
Miss Ragna Linné, of Chicago, as star vocalist. Mr. De-Vold, a ris- 
ing young baritone, was also heard in solo work 

On Monday afternoon, May 17, the unveiling of the statue took 
place in the presence of an immense audience composed of State and 
city officials, members of the faculty of the State University, officers 
of the park board and a vast concourse of citizens and strangers, all 
come to do honor to the memory of a distinguished musician. 

A most eloquent address was made by Hon. John W. Arctander, 
president of the Ole Bull Monument Association, in delivering the 
statue to the city and park board. This was responded to by Mayor 
Pratt in behalf of the city, and Prof. W. W. Folwel, of the State 
University, in behalf of the park board. Miss Ragnhild Sorenson 
drew the cord which held the covering over the monument, and in an 
instant the beautiful bronze statue was revealed to the expectant 
crowds. Then the familiar strains of the Challet Girl's Sunday 
sounded upon the soft, warm air. And it came from the master’s 
violin, and it was the master's son, Alexander Bull, who drew the bow 
across the well remembered strings. Almost it seemed as though 
the strains came from the violin held by the bronze figure. A soft 
and sweet accompaniment was furnished by Danz's Orchestra, and 
the effect was mst touching Mr. Alexander Bul! was filled with 
emotion that will be readily understood as he stepped forward to ex- 
press his appreciative gratitude at this great honor bestowed upon 
the memory of his beloved father 

The statue is of bronze, made in New York city, 9 feet in height, 
and mounted upon a granite pedestal also 9 feet high It is placed 
in the most beautiful park in the city. The design and model were 
the work of a Norwegian sculptor Jacob Fijelde, of this city It was 
the last work of the sculptor, for he died just a few days before the 
unveiling of the model 

The first of the three concerts given by the Northwestern May 
Festival occurred on Monday evening in the Exposition Auditorium; 
the succeeding concerts occuring on Tuesday afternoon and even- 
ing. AsI before stated, Miss Anna Schone-René was the moving 
spirit, and carried out her ambitious scheme of bringing renowned 
stars to our city at the time of the May Festival, in connection with 
her work as directress of the University Choral Union. It has been 
a pet plan of hers ever since she came to live among us, and we are 
all glad that she succeeded 

She brought Melba, and now Calvé 

The chorus, composed of the University Choral Union, enlarged by 


choruses from St. Paul and Duluth, numbered between 500 and 600 








voices, and showed admirable ining in the reading of Rossini’s 


Stabat Mater and a chorus from Tannhduser. The festival organiza- 
tion, with the exception of Lillian Blauvelt, Signor Campanari and 
J. H. McKinley, were all new to Minneapolis. In the space allotted 
mel cannot write of each one separately, but merely state that our 
city adds her meed of praise to the artistic merits of the entire aggre- 
gation 

Altogether the festival was an immense success, and Miss Schone- 
René should be highly gratified with the results of her ambitious 
undertaking, and I was glad to see that she recived some very hand- 


some baskets of flowers ACTON HORTON. 


Miss Boyer.—Miss Elizabeth D. Boyer, mezzo soprano, 
leaves on June 8 for London, where she expects to sing in 
a number of drawing room concerts. 

Hirschberg Has Sembrich.—H. M. Hirschberg, of New 
York, is to take Madame Sembrich on an operatic and 
concert tour. According to the cables Madame Sembrich 
will open at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in 
October next. 

Victoria and Merrie England.—London, May 25.—A 
brilliant audience witnessed the first performance at the 
Alhambra Music Hall this evening of the new national 
ballet by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Victoria and Merrie England. 
The scenery was arranged by Carlo Poppi. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan personally conducted the ballet, which won great 
applause.— 77mes. 








Rip Van Winkle.—Rip Van Winkle, an opera by Jules 
Jordan, of Providence, leader of the Arion Club, is being 
given at the Providence Opera House by the Bostonians 
during this week 

A Blumenschein Recital.—The 198th recital of W. L 
Blumenschein, of Dayton, was given in his studio May 24 
Margaret Dodds, pianist, and Etta Butz, soprano, con- 
tributed an excellently contrived program. 

Cincinnati Music Hall.—The remodeled Springer Music 
Hall, of Cincinnati, with a capacity of 3.617, is open for 
general concert and lecture engagements. Catalogue upon 
application. Address E. S. Butler, Jr., secretary, Springer 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ffrangcon-Davies.—Mr. Ffranggon-Davies, the English 
baritone, who had a most successful season here, returned 
to England on the Umbria last Saturday. He will be here 
next spring, having been engaged for March, April and 
May, 1898. 

Vanderveer Green and Foli.—Signor Foli, with Mrs. 
Vanderveer Green's assistance, gave the final concert of 
the tour at Victoria, B. C., on the 25th. Mrs. Green and 
Signor Foli have extended their concerts from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. On Thursday next Foli goes to his ranch in 
Tacoma, and Mrs. Green sails for London to-day on the 
St. Louis. She will return next season. 

Arthur Beresford.—Arthur Beresford’s brilliant success 
in the trying réle of Arminius at the Burlington, Vt., fes- 
tival is set forth as follows 

Mr. Beresford's Arminius was superb. He interpreted the part 
of the here with great success, and his magnificent voice rendered 


the inspiring music with telling effect. His recitative work was 
clear and impressive. His voice is particularly adapted to oratorio, 





and his earnestness and familiarity with the réle was very apparent 
to his hearers.—Burilington Daily News, May 22, 18, 

Mr. Beresford’s magnificent baritone voice made the part of 
Arminius one that will be remembered fora long time He sang 
with great dramatic expression and spirit, and threw his whole soul 
into his work. His interpretation was well nigh letter perfect, and 
his various solos were greeted with a spontaneous burst of applause 
It is difficult to remember when a better baritone has been heard in 
the city.—Aurlington Free Press, May 22, 1807 

Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet in Philadelphia. 
This popular string quartet played at the Mannheim Club 
House, Germantown, Philadelphia, Wednesday, May 26, 
to a large and fashionable and most enthusiastic audience, 
and met with the same marked success that has followed 
them everywhere, and with the same result—re-engage- 
ments. They will be heard there and in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington several times next season. They 
played with the same success in Brooklyn on May 25. 

On June 26 this quartet will take part in the program of 
the M. T. N. A. Convention, New York, Dr. Hanchett hav- 
ing just secured their services. Mr. Kaltenborn will also 
pay a violin and piano sonata with the composer 

Wienzkowska to Europe.—Had Madame Wienzkowska, 
the principal representative of Leschetizky in this country, 
not been compelled to leave for England (she sailed yester- 
day on the Lahn) she would have accepted the invitation 
to play at one of the concerts of the coming Music Teachers’ 
National Association Meeting. She has had great success 
in public appearance, and will return in September to 
resume her instructions and fill concert engagements 

Piano and Song Recital.—Miss Alice T. Roberts, of 
Traverse City, Mich, gave a piano and song recital on 
Wednesday evening, May 26, in the concert hall of the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, where 
she is studying piano with Gilbert R. Combs, the director, 
and voice culture with Jos. C. Cousans, of the vocal depart- 
ment. The program, which was most varied, was one of 
exceptional interest and included most difficult classic selec- 
tions from the great tone masters, the solo work being played 
entirely from memory. Miss Roberts plays with incompar- 
able facility, a sympathetic intelligence and much original- 
ity of interpretation and conception, and shows a thorough 
command of the instrument. In her ensemble work she 
demonstrates her superiority and true musicianship. The 
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vocal numbers were charming, Miss Roberts’ full, rich voice 
being mellow and even in all its registers, and her style of 
singing intelligent and impressive. In its entirety the con- 
cert was delightful 


Miss Storms’ Song Recital in Paterson.—The follow- 
ing is clipped from the local press 

The lecture room of the First Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Main and Oliver streets, held a large audience last evening on the 
occasion of the song recital given by Miss Harriet E. Storms, solo 
contralto at the church. Miss Storms was assisted by George E 
Clauder, ‘cellist, and Charles Cottrell, tenor, while John G. Zabriskie 
was accompanist. The recital was all that could be desired, and from 
the first number to the last the delight of the auditors was evinced 
by the rounds of applause accorded each selection. Miss Storms has 
a voice of great power, resonance and richness, and her solos were 
very talented and artisti During the recital she was the recipient 
of many beautifu! floral pieces, among them a magnificent basket of 
roses. Mr. Cottrell's tenor solos were neat, precise and effective, and 
brought him deserved applause. In his performances on the ‘cello 
Mr. Clauder was certainly fine, and his instrument is full, sweet and 
powerful. The program offered a pleasing variety of musical num- 
bers.— Zhe Call 


A large and fashionabie audience filled the lecture room of the 
First Presbyterian Church last night, attracted by the recital of Miss 
Harriet E. Storms, the solo contralto of that church, assisted by 
George E. Clauder, ‘cellist; Charles Cottrell, tenor, and ]. G. Za- 
briskie, accompanist 

Miss Storms’ voice was put to a severe test by the widely diverg- 
ent character of the several songs she gave, but she sang them all 
with credit and after the last she was compelled to bow her acknowl- 
edgment of an enthusiastic encore. She received several elaborate 
floral pieces from friends 

Mr. Clauder played with fine spirit and expression on the ‘cello, 
and his last selection won a deserved recall. Mr. Cottrell's robust 
tenor voice was heard to excellent advantage, and Mr. Zabriskie’s 
accompaniments were admirable in every way.—/Paterson Daily 
Press. 

Adele Lewing.—Friiulein Adele Lewing has been hav- 
ing great success in Troy, N. Y., as may be seen by the 
following extracts from local papers 

Fraulein Lewing, pianist, a gifted artist, was introduced to musical 
Trojans earlier in the week at a recital given by herself, but though 
playing finely then, her work last night was much better, and she 
proved herself an adept at the keyboard. Miss Lewing's playing 
combines feeling, perfect technic, fine interpretation and versatility 
and was greatly enjoyed. She gave during the evening Spinning 
Song, Wagner-Liszt; Soirée Vienne, Schubert-Liszt ; Berceuse 
and Ballade, op. 23, Chopin, and Old French Dance, by herself. For 
an encore she played a scherzino, also by herself.—7roy Daily Press 
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The fruits of many years of patient work gave an evening of un 
qualified pleasure to Troy's musicians last evening when Fraulein 
l the rooms of the 


The player is a finished 





Adele Lewing, of New York, gave a piano recital 
Young Woman's Association artist, with a 
remarkably well developed technic. Her sympathetic, ringing touch 


added materially to 





effect of the compositions given during the 


evening. The artistic development of Fréiulein Lewing's execution 


was fully equal to the requirements of the exacting numbers which 
the program contained. The graceful modulations from the key of 
one composition to that of another was pleasing evidence of the per- 


former's high musical qualities. The program included Beethoven's 


selections from Schumann, a canzon 





Sonate Char 
etta by Leschetizky, Fraulein Lewing's teacher; Liszt's arrangement 


acteristiqu 





of the well-l sinning Song of Wagner: Schubert's Soirée de 






; 


love song, a minuet dedicated to the pianist 





Vienne, anc 
by Nelson G. Smith, four compositions by Chopin and charming 





numbers of her own composition. The pianist was cordially received. 
and at the usion of her own compositions was obliged to re 
spond to an encore.— 7roy Daily Times, May 2 

Last night at Music Hall the Vocal Society closed its season of 


concerts with an unusually enjoyable evening of vocal and instru- 


mental music The assisting artists were Mrs. Shannah Cummings- 
Jones, soprano; Ericsson F. Bushnell, baritone, and Fraulein Adele 
Lewing, pianist 

Many of those present had heard Fraulein Lewing play at her re- 
cital Monday evening, and thus knew what to expect from this artist 
Miss Lewing’s numbers were the Liszt arrangement of Wagner's 
Spinning Song and Soirée de Vienne, Schubert-Liszt. The technica! 
difficulties were easily and gracefully overcome, her piano passages 
being particularly effective. She produces a broad, sympatheti 
tone of good carrying quality, and her artistic improvising in modu- 
lating from one selection to the next gave proof of her ability as a 
theoretical musician. Fraulein Lewing was compelled to give ar 
encore number, and played an origina! scher o with dainty grace 
Troy Daily Record, May 27 


Clementine De Vere.—We zive below some additional 


press notices respecting Clementine De Vere’s triumphs 


INDIANAPOLIS FESTIVAI 
Madame De Vere's aria from The Magic Flute was sung with the 
grace of the experienced singer in opera. Nota little of its charm 
is exceedingly magnetic 


lainty love song of her 


was derived from her personality, whicl 

After several] recalls she responded with a 
husband's, to which she pleyed her own accompaniment. * * * 

In contrast to the threnody of The Swan, as sung by Mr. Williams 
the Song of the Skylark was voiced with pure, buoyant soprano tones 
by Mme. Clementine De Vere. Her voice in the evenness with whict 
each register was used, and the soft clearness of even the extreme 


| upper tones, was delightful.—/ndianapolis News, May 21, 1897 


ne De Vere, another old favorite of Cincinnati's 





Mme. Clemer 
music lovers, made a decided hit with the aria from Mozart's Magic 
flute, which gave her an excellent opportunity to display her colora 
ture and the beauty of her upper register. Mme. De Vere sang a 








MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


-——__ SEASON 1897-8. 


America’s Greatest Contralto, 


AND ALL LEADING ARTISTS. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 113 West 96th Street, New York. 
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charming encore, accompanying herseif on the piano.—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, May 21, 1807. 


Clementine De Vere sang the aria from the Magic Flute with fault- 
less intonation and well sustained voice.—Cincinnati Enquirer, May 
21, 1807. _ 

Madame De Vere was so often recalled after her Mozart aria that 
she returned to the platform, stepped to the piano and hurriedly 
pulled off her gloves, which was the signal for a demonstration, and 





she sang, in keeping with the character of the program, an aria by | 


Gluck, captivating with her willingness as well as with the song. 
Madame De Vere who was heard here some year's ago in a festival, 


was not entirely new to the public, and her recent successes made | 
the audience anxious to hear her again. She is one of the few fiora- | 


ture singers with the pure Italian method now in this country. She 
has a directness of tone that is very pleasing, and no matter how 
elaborate an aria may be it is never too difficult for her to accomplish 
its intricacies correctly. Madame De Vere fully suftained her world- 
wide reputation. 

These two singers were heard again in the cantata, in which 
Madame De Vere had opportunity for the clear crystal’ine quality of 


her voice to be heard above the combination of chorus and orchestra. | 


-Daily Journal, Indianapolis, May 21, 1897. 
Broad Street Conservatory.—Last Friday evening, 
May 28, a recital by the elementary pupils of the Broad 


street Conservatory of Music was given in their concert | 


hall, 1831 South Broad street, Philadelphia. The perform- 
ance was very creditable, reflecting great credit upon the 
teachers, and demonstrating the worth of the foundational 


methods used. This department receives special attention | 


in the conservatory, as it is only by correct foundational 
work that the best results can be obtained in future work. 


Carl in the West.—Mr. Carl has just returned from the | 


West after several successful trips of organ concerts, where 
he was received by large and enthusiastic audiences. Fol- 
lowing are among the press comments, with one from New 
Jersey. The Zanesville (Ohio) Courzer says: 

It would be impossible to convey in words any adequate idea of 
the entrancing effect which his wonderfully brilliant playing created 
over his auditors. Mr. Carlisa perfect magician in his power over 
the keys and pedals of a pipe organ, and in each succeeding selection 
of last evening's program he manifested some new element of his re- 
markable genius. 

The numbers which he chose for this recital were all of high classi- 
cal order, yet they were so varied in nature that each particular ear 
found something that had an especial appeal to its most sensitive 
chords. From gay and vivacious to stately and solemn; from an- 
dante to allegro ; from deep and ponderous to low and soft, the sweet 
strains ranged through all the beauties of the musical art and the 
great organist interpreted each style of melody with vivid spirit and 
yet with exact precision. 

Mr. Carl’s technical accomplishments were best displayed, per- 
haps, in a fugue from Bach and in an andante passage from Haydn, 
styled the Clock Movement. His mastery overthe keys was mar- 


velous, but perhaps did not seem so remarkable as his pedaling. 


His own Variations on a Welsh Air were also particularly fine, and 


were executed with a finish that brought out the greatest applause 


given to any single number. 

The portion of ithe program in which possibly hearers not techni- 
cally educated found the greatest delight was included in the two 
descriptive pieces which Mr. Carl played. One was Leon Boellmann 
—the description of a church service in a great cathedral. The 
grandeur of the introductory chorals, and the tender, appealing 
strains of the chanted prayers were brought out with a vividness 
that compelled the imagination to supply the surroundings of the 
churchly solemnities. 

The other descriptive selection was an interpretation of nature. 
The approach and passage of a storm over a quiet pastoral scene 
were delineated with marvelous faithfulness. The imitations of the 
thunder and the sweep of the wind through the trees were not sug- 
gestions, but actual reproductions of the natural sounds— effects that 
one would hardly have believed possible on an organ. The fidelity 
of the thunder reproduction was attested by nature herself, when 
by an odd coincidence one of the rolls of the organ pedals was an- 
swered by a sudden growl from the clouds that were gathering out- 
side for last evening’s storm. When the wild passion of this tem- 
pest description died away into the gentle strains of a vesper hymn 
the effect was sublime. 





VALPARAISO, IND. 
Encore followed encore. From beginning to end the audience was 
delighted. Two years ago several performers of national fame were 


j 
| here, though few, if any, of these equaled and none surpassed Mr. 
| Carl.— The Daily Star. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

Mr. Carlisa master of the organ, and his various numbers were 
| rendered in a style at once finished and artistic. Hispedal work was 
| especially noteworthy. The most admired of his selections was 
Variations on a Welsh Air, arranged by himself. This piece gave 
| full play to his powers and took the audience by storm.—7ke 
Citizen. 

Garcia-Lankow System.—Mrs. Rachel Franko Walther 
teaches the Garcia-Lankon system in Toledo, Ohio, and all 
her time is occupied. 

Arnold Kutner’s New Studio.—Mr. Kutner has re- 
moved from his former location on Fifth avenue to hand- 
some large rooms at 18 East Twenth-third street. 

Maud Powell.—Maud Powell, the eminent violinist, 
| closes her season at the National Saengerfest to be held in 
Philadelphia, June 21, 22 and 23, after which she sails for 
Europe to spend a short vacation in rest and travel. 

Bernard Sinsheimer.—A soirée musicale was given by 
the pupils of Bernard Sinsheimer on May 15 at his studio, 
169 East Seventieth street, assisted by the quartet com- 


posed of Messrs. J. Hirschberg, G. Levy, Sinsheimer and | 


| Boncher. 

Dyna Beumer in London.—‘‘ Dyna Beumer, the soprano 
vocalist, who is, by the way, the acknowledged cantatrice 
of the court of Holland, is not only one of the most beauti- 
ful woman of the day, but her voice is marvelous.’’—Zon- 
don Figaro. 

A von Feilitzsch-Hawley Correction.—Mr. Charlies 
R. Hawley is Mr. MacDonald’s understudy, and not Mr. 
Frothingham’s. He will next season alternate with Mr. 


MacDonald in the Bostonian’s repertory. Mr. Hawley isa | 


pupil of Madame von Feilitzsch., 

St. Peter’s, Baltimore.—At the fifth special musica: 
service, Baltimore, on May 19, Gaul’s The Holy City was 
performed, the soloists being Miss Edith Noel, Mrs. Grace 
Manonn, Miss Daisy Sherman and Mr. E. E. Gens. The 
congregation was large and the performance a success. 

Lewis W. Armstrong, Precentor.—Mr. Armstrong has 
just been engaged to lead the singing at Faith Presbyterian 

| Church, Forty-eighth street, near Eighth avenue, a fine 
new edifice, seating a thousand people. The church is to 
be congratulated on obtaining the services of such a com- 
petent singer. 

Conrad Behrens.—Mr. Conrad Behrens, with family, 
leaves for Europe on the’ steamship Friedrich der Grosse 
next Thursday. Mr. Behrens will spend two months in 
England and Germany. After that time Mr. Behrens, 
together with the pianist, Mr. Dirk Haagmans, will start 
on a six weeks’ concert tour in Norway, going north as far 
as ‘Hammerfest. Toward the end of {September Mr. 
Behrens will resume his teaching in New York. 

Mr. G. Magnus Schutz.—The young baritone from 
Minneapolis, Mr. G. Magnus Schutz, gave a concert under 
the auspices of Mme. Luisa Cappiani, the celebrated vocal 
teacher, in Chickering Hall on May 27. After his singing 
of Wagner’s Evening Star and Gounod’s Dio Possente he 

| was recalled three times, but owing to the length of the 
program refused encores. He was equally successful in the 
Drinking Song, from Martha, and his duet with Miss 
Stewart, by Nina von K6nneritz, and the duo from Ernani, 
with Miss Bellini. Mr. Schutz has accepted an invitation from 
the program committee of the M. T. N. A. to appear at the 
June convention, and sing the role of Raymond in English, 
in Hofmann’s Schéne Melusine, which will probably occur 
at 12 m. June 25. Madame Cappiani, has given to Mr. 
Schutz a certificate testifying to his abilities, and qualifica- 
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| tions as a teacher, and he returns to Minneapolis t6 conduct 
a class there. 
W. C. Carl.—Mr. William C. Carl, assisted by Miss Carl, 
gave a reception to the choir of the First Presbyterian 
| Church at his studios, No. 9 West Twenty-second street, 
last Friday evening. An interesting program was given, 
in which several members of the choir participated. 
Among the guests were Gen. Benjamin M. Whitlock 
and Mrs. Whitlock, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Howard Duffield, 
| Mrs, Eleanor Blakeman, Mr. and Mrs. Hyneman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Gray, Miss Ellen Fletcher, Mr. John A. 
Gallagher, Miss Benedict, Mrs. Laura Crawford, Miss 
Nelle Davis, Mr. Grant O’ Dell, Miss Holmes, Mr. Edward 
Levinson, Mr. A. E. Andrews, Miss Ida M. Ryerson, Mr. 
| Andrew Schneider, Mr. Gustav H. Ripps, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Tremaine and Mr. Alfred Lane Crawford. 
Some Littlehales Notices. — 


The ‘cello playing of Miss Littlehales was an attractive feature, and 





one that was popular with the audience. Thistalented young artist 
never hada warmer reception. Miss Littlehales has shown a gradual 
improvement in playing ever since she fcame to this city, and her 
solos last evening were rendered in a style to captivate anew even 
her warmest admirers.—Syracuse Standard. 

Last, but by no means least, Miss Lillian Littlehales added to the 
delight of this recital with three ‘cello numbers. This artistic young 
player is broadening her style, and she certainly was never heard to 
better advantage.— Syracuse Journal, May 78. 

Anita Rio, Evan Williams and Gwilym Miles.—Hoerr- 
ner’s Choral Club concert was a great success and the 
| Binghamton CAronic/e has this to say 
| The concert Tuesday evening was a splendid tribute to the perse- 

verance, enterprise and energy of Mr. Hoerrner, the conductor, and 
| the officers of the association. Mr. Miles possesses a baritone voice 


of great range and sweetness, and with a great degree of dramatic 
power. Mr. Williams is the happy possessor of a powerful tenor 
voice, which he uses with excellent taste. Madame Rio hasa soprano 
voice of rare quality, under a perfect control and with wealth of 
warmth and color, which, coupled with intelligent use, makes her the 
peer of any soprano heard in this city in a long time. 

Miss Dora B. Scott on Tour.—Miss Dora B. Scott, the 
well-known contralto soloist of St. Charles Borromeo’s 
Church, Brooklyn, has accepted a very flattering offer to 
go on tour with Conterno’s Band. 

In the course of the tour she will sing at the Nashville 
Exposition. Miss Scott has a fine voice of large compass, 
ranging from low D to B above the staff. Her voice is 
finely cultivated, and she has done good work with some 
of our best concert and operatic companies. 


Michigan May Festival.—One of the events of the 
Michigan May festival was the performance of the Pade- 
rewski concerto by Mr. Alberto Jonas. His playing of this 
difficult and charming work, with which Mr. Alberto Jonas 
made his remarkable début in New York with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra, brought forth an ovation. Here are a 
few of the press notices 

Mr. Jonas gave a brilliant performance of the Paderewski concerto 
and received a hearty tribute in the applause of thé audience. This 
concerto is considered to be one of the most original and important 
among modern works for piano or orchestra. The three movements 


lin marked contrast and each 


—allegro, romanze and vivace—abound 
one has itsdecided charm. Tothe mind of your correspondent the 
allegro is least interesting and over elaborate. The romanze is a 
charming thing and the vivace is stirringly brilliant. Mr. Jonas 


performance was characterized by clarity, dash and crispness. The 
concerto isan exceedingly difficult one to accompany, and the or- 
chestra was not always on the beat Mr. Jonas wss recalled and 
presented witha huge bouquet of pink roses, tied with yards of wide 


Satin ribbon, just as if he were a sweet young débutante. He tried 
to look pleased, and as the applause did not abate played a Mosz- 


kowski etud 


Tribune, May 15, 1807 


in his characteristic brilliant style. 7he Detroit 





e 





Alberto Jonas was heard in the A minor concerto of Paderewski, a 


work abounding in technicalities and bizarre effects. Mr. Jonas has 
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BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 


The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 


well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, 
lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 
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Sensational Novelty! 
« CHORDEPHON,”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with interchangeable metal note 
disks. Can be played with acrank or with a clockwork. The only 
mechanical Zither fully equaling the Concert-Zither in sweetness of 
tone, while it greatly surpasses the latter in richness and range of 
tone owing to its ability of rendering the most elaborate musical 
arrangements. On the Chordephon the greatest technical difficulties 
are performed, such as the most expert virtuoso could not possibly 
execute on the Concert-Zither. Vibrations of the strings are regu- 
lated by a most ingenious mechanism of dampers which permits cor- 
rect and precise rendering of sentimental as well as lively music 
The construction of the instrument and special strings, the tension of 
which is concentrated upon an elegantly ornamented metal frame, 
enable the Chordephon to keep in tune for an unlimited time and 
render it suitable for exportation to any country and climate. Patent- 
ed in most countries. Not to be confounded with the numerous 


Accord Zithers "’ where accords and melody are heard separately and successively, and with which 
only most imperfect music can be produced. 
CLAUS & CO., Pabrik Mechan. Zithern, LEIPZIG, GERMANY- 
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an electrifying technic. His touch is delightfully musical, large and 
brilliant, and his interpretation was characterized by fire, enthusiasm | 


and temperament. Sentiment and poesy might have more strongly 
prevailed in the romance, and rhythmically the first and third move- 
ments were deficient, but the pianist displayed marked impetuosity, 
and won warm recognition for his artistic rendition. The arrange- 
ment of the orchestral accompaniment offers too persistent and con- 
tinuousa support in this composition. The solo effect is well-nigh 
destroyed.—7he Detroit Free Press, May 15, 1897. 

There was considerable interest in the Paderewski piano concerto, 
which introduced Mr. Jondés as a performer upon the piano. He 
played the piece in fine style, and was enthusiasticaliy received. 
Detroit Evening News, May 15, 1807. 

Aus der Ohe Sails.—Adele Aus der Ohe sailed yester- 
day on the steamship Lahn. . 

William H. Sherwood.—Mr. Sherwood will open a piano 
studio in the fall in Chicago. He intends giving eight lec- 
ture recitals in Kansas City June 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Annie M. Weed.—Miss Annie M. Weed, dramatic so- 
prano, sang with great success the cavatina from Gou- 
nod’s Queen of Sheba at a musicale given by Miss Celia 
Schiller at her studio May 27. 

Eleanore Broadfoot, a Murio-Celli Pupil.— At Mr. Ed- 

yard O’Mahony’s concert in Chickering Hall last week 
Miss Broadfoot did wonderfully well, and with Misses 
Anna Russell and Mary Helen Howe were enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Mr. S. H. Friedlander.—Mr. S. H. Friedlander, manager 
of the Columbia and California theatres, in San Francisco, 
and the Macdonough Theatre, in Oakland, Cal., is in this 
city booking attractions for his houses. Mr. Friedlander 
will make musical attractions a feature of his theatres the 
coming season. 

The Kieckhoefer-Milne Concert.—This was a most en- 
joyable affair and was well attended, the patrons being 
Miss Breese, Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt. Mrs. William C. 
Whitney and others. The assisting artists were Miss Lila 
Juel, soprano ; Mr. A. Hobart Smock, tenor, and J. J. Piz- 
zarello, pianist. These three sisters Kieckhoefer are intelli- 
gent young artists and have a large clientele of admirers. 


John Hermann Loud.—For cogent reasons the Brook- | 
field Union concert was postponed till the 19th ult., a week | 


later than the date originally announced. We annex press 
notices 

The organ recital given by John Hermann Loud, of Springfield, 
assisted by G. Curtis Munson, was very well attended considering 
the lateness of the season. Mr. Loud plays the organ with great 
skill and feeling. The Bell Voluntary, by Roberts, rendered for the 
first time in America, is exceedingly beautiful. The audience felt 
the spell of Mr. Loud's playing with appropriate sensitiveness, which 
made-the recital more like worship than a concert.—Arovkfield 
Union, May 22, 1897 

It was an appreciative and attentive audience that listened to the 
Loud organ recital at the Tucker Memorial Church, Wednesday 
evening. Musical critics speak in highest praise of the work of Mr 
Loud at the organ, where, for an hour, without any intermission, he 
caused the great instrument to give forth such beautiful strains of 
melody as only a master hand can do.—North Brookfield Journal, 
May 21, 187 

Charles Meehan, the Soprano Soloist.—This youth is 
in much demand in church and society. Last Sunday he 
sang at All Angels, West End Avenue, and the Sunday 
previous at St. George’s, where he also sang the solo part 
in Barnby’s Rebekkah, the fine cantata. We append two 
London press notices of recent date 

I heard last week the American boy soprano, Master Charles 
Meehan. He has a beautiful voice of pure, fresh and resonant qual- 
ity and remarkable range, and he sings with great taste and expres- 
sion. The lad must be getting well into his “teens,’’ yet the voice 
does not show the slightest symptom of breaking, and if not a 
phenomenon now, he very soon will be. Anyhow, his singing is 
delightful to listen to.—London (England) Sunday Times 

Master Meehan haiis from New York. He isa frank, pleasant lad, 
with no airs or affectations; but when he sings nightingales and 
women are not in it. The clear, pure voice ascends to incredible 
heights; the sounds are thrilling, yet scarcely seem to belong to the 
earth.— The Citizen. 

PECIAL TO PIANO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, will conduct 

a summer school for the study of the Virgil Clavier method 
at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 24. Pri- 
vate and class instruction. For circulars and further in- 
formation address, before May 15, 165 West Forty-eighth 
street. New York; after that date, Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily by all interested in the 
latest developments in piano study and teaching. 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 


wi 
exchange- 
able lon 
py — eS note, is the 
§§ manufactured 
KALOPHON, by the firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 
Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 


“ KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues. 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Illustrated Catalogue on demand 








Cincinnati College of Music. 


HE annual commencement for the nineteenth 
academic year of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
will occur June 15, the year closing on the 30th. Incident 
thereto and leading up to commencement will be given a 
series of concerts by honor pupils and advanced students. 
These events give a practical illustration of the methods of 
this college and impart to the attentive student a valuable 
acquaintance with the literature of all the epochs of musi- 
cal art. 

The following is the schedule of important events for the 
closing year: June 5, evening concert; June 9, organ re- 
cital; June 10, evening concert; June 12, commencement 
for the elocutionary department; June 15, annual com- 
mencement of the college. The graduating class this year 
is not so large as in some former years, but is characterized 
by a high order of talent, and the standard set by Mr. Van 
der Stucken has required unusual application and hard 
study to successfully pass the examinations. There will be 
one post-graduate, Mr. Carl Hahn, ‘cellist, and about twelve 
diplomas and sixteen certificates issued 

The college will hold no regular term during July and 
August, but for those who wish to study during vacation 
period at the college excellent teachers will be available 


for private lessons. 


Christiania.—At a late concert at Christiania Bjérnson 
appeared for the first time as a reciter, to lend éclat tothe 
‘irst appearance of his stepdaughter, Frau Bergliot-Ibsen. 
She is a well trained pupil of Madame Marchesi, and was 
greeted with much applause. 


WyAnren —A church position in or about Boston dur- 

ing summer months by first-class soprano. Address 
Mrs. Ratcurre Caperton, 408 South Eighteenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress geuuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 
Yy/Antep TO PURCHASE—Shares of the capital 
stock of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited. Par- 
ties owning shares in this company will please state num- 
ber and price per share demanded, Address Buyer, care 
of this paper. 
yi JLINIST going abroad desires to dispose of his class 
and studio, located in a Southern city of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. A splendid opportunity to the right party, who must 
be first class. For particulars address or call between 12 
and 2, S. F. & Co., Room 2, 124 Front street New York. 


INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
PECIAL TO PIANO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, of New York, 
will conduct a Summer School for the study of the Virgil 
Method at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 
24 and continuing throughout the summer. Special course 
for teachers begins July 6. Private and class instruction 
For further information address Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 
to 5 p. M. by all interested in the latest developments in 
piano study and teaching Appointments cheerfully 
granted. 

‘UMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
A F. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music, 
organist Rutgers’ Presbyterian Church, New York), at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on Lake Otsego (12 miles from Richfield Springs), begin- 
ning June 28, ten weeks. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight read- 
ing, six and eight hands. 

ooperstown is an ideal place for summer study ; 1,200 feet above 


the sea, cool always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $ to 


| $7 per week. A fine me pee pe for teachers engaged the rest of the 


year to spend a delightful and profitable summer. Address 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York 
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Mr. M. J. Scherhey’s Annual Concert. 
HE program for this event, which occurred 
last Monday evening in Chickering Hall, was as 
follows 


MOCRRERS. ..0.00cccccccce00 eevee enstes 

Miss Anna Balz 

DePGNEB ss cc covccecscses ; - ss asesneceees Paolo Tosti 
Miss Daisy von Ramdohr 


Nur wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt ... Tschaikowsky 
Ich Grolle Nicht . Schumann 
Miss Louise Mengel 
Das Tages Will Ich Denken ' _.. Hoffmann 

Wenn Du Kein Spielmann Wrst } 
Mr. Geo. A. Walter 
Recitative and Aria (Figaro) sseccove oe 
Miss Marie Patz 
Cavatine Aus Freischiitz... ‘ . Weber 
To Sevilla . Dessauer 
Miss Helene Stursberg 
Elsa’s Traum Wagner 
Miss Margarite Arcularius 
Duet from Lakmé.... ... Délibes 
Mrs. Alma Powell and Mrs. Dorothea E. Phillips. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, VIII err —_ -»+-Léast 
Miss Anna Balz 
Sognai - in - .... Schira 
Miss Maria L. Brun 
Die Allmacht ‘ ; . Schubert 
Miss Margaret Crawford 
Margaretha : - Riedel 
A Madrigal... , coccccc ReGen 
Miss Martha Wettengel 
Lohengrin’s Abschied Wagner 
Mr. William A. Xanten 
La Juive (Il va Venir) Sdesecocedosescsdsoceveceecesocs Halévy 
Mrs. Dorothea E. Phillips 
Duet from Faust ; 0 coceseszetesees 6eessepedutoccce ..Gounod 


Miss Margarite Arcularius and Mr. W. Xanten. 

Miss Anna Balz, a pianist of unusual powers, was most 
welcome. Miss Balz has a facile execution, much grace 
and expression, and in her second number this young girl 
developed surprising power and fervor of touch. Hers 
was enthusiastic applause, the audience being quick to 
recognize merit 

Miss Ramdohr has a high soprano, reac hing A flat with 
ease, and sang expressively. She should be careful not to 
vocalize the vowel ‘‘i" like ‘‘oi.” Her enunciation is most 
excellent. Miss Mengel’s fine contralto yoice was best in 
Tschaikowsky’s song, and this confident young woman was 
much enjoyed. Mr. Walter deserves thanks for introducing 
some new songs, sung in very artistic fashion, in a baritone 
voice of much range and beauty. 

Miss Patz was too nervous to do justice to herself; never- 
theless she displayed a light soprano voice, singing B flat 
easily and with musical nature. Miss Stursberg was one of 
the greatest successes of the evening; artistic attack, good 
taste, composure and a bell-like voice all unite to make 
this young singer a feature. She received enthusiastic and 
well-merited applause 

Miss Arcularius, a sweet young woman, developed un- 
looked for qualities in Elsa’sdream. Blessed with a pow- 
erful vocal organ she has also that rare quality, dramatic 
intensity ; this sincerity created much complimentary com- 
ment 

Mrs. Phillips sang a Weber aria as No. 8 of the program, 
later the aria from the Jewess, very brilliantly; she has 
self-possession and pleasing qualities. Miss Brun’s voice 
and hair match—dark colored, lustrous; she well merited 
the reception which was hers. Miss Crawford has made 
great strides since her Richfield Springs days; she has a 
fine voice and temperament, that gift of the gods! 

Miss Wettengel has a musical soul, style, and sang the 
Riedel song better than her second Mr. Xanten’s im- 
pressive and dramatic earnestness made the Lohengrin 
excerpt one of the finest things of the entire evening. He 
should nevertheless avoid undue straining and vociferous- 
ness. In the Faust duet he united with Miss Arcularius in 
an artistic ensemble, which brought the concert to a close. 

The evening must have been thoroughly satisfactory to 
Mr. Scherhey. His qualities as a vocal teacher are broadly 
known and acknowledged, for all his pupils develop distinct 
enunciation, correct phrasing, and general artistic ex- 


cellence 


St. Petersburg.—A new opera named Leonora, and 
based on some incidents in the life of Biirger, has been 
performed at St. Petersburg. The composer is Jules Karpy, 
a Frenchman, long resident in Russia 





ANNA LANKOW, 


=—— Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 





MONTEFIORE, ... 


2=——_—_Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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HE Information Bureau is indebted to the fol- | 
lowing music publishers for catalogues sent for the 
benefit of visiting artists to the |Reception Room of THE | 
MusicaL Courier: 
Breitkopt & Hartel. 
The S. Brainard’s Sons Company. 
Clayton F. Summy Company. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 
Miles & Thompson. 
Louis H. Ross Company. 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 
Arthur P. Schmidt. 
F. Trifet. 
J. H. Schroeder. 
G. S. Schirmer. 
MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following is at THe Musica 
Courier Bureau of Information: 





Leonard E. Auty. 
Doctor B. Hemmersbach. 
Jean de Reszké. 
** Impresario.” 
Merchon & Co. 
Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 
J. F. Von der Heide. | 
Mme. Julie Rive-King. | 
Emil Ober-Heffer. | 
Professor R. Herman. (Marked important. Sent by | 
Dr. Sylvester, Berlin.) 
Arthur Clark. } 
Mr. Austin Stultz. | 
M. Panzini. 
Francklyn Wallace. 
Blanche Wallace. 
Emil Fischer. | 
Lillian Blauvelt. | 
MaiL ForwARvED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- | 
vious issue: 
Winfield Blake. 
Manager (5). 
Ross Jungnickel. 
Victor Herbert. 
H. Arnold. 
“5. 2..C.” @. 
Mme. Annie L. C. Raymond. 
Mme. G. Valda. 
W. J. Henderson. 
Adele Aus der Che. | 


Chopin’s Skeleton. 
ly was singular, and yet eminently fitting, that | 
Chopin's famous Funeral March should have been the 
principal piece of music performed at the extraordinary | 
concert which was recently held in the Catacombs of Paris, 
a full account of which was published in the Sunday 
Herald. Eminently fitting, I say, because this march was 
composed under grewsome circumstances, and hence was | 
appropriate music for a ghostly and subterranean concert 
room. The strange story of this march was told the other | 
day by Ziem, the painter, who was an intimate friend of | 
Chopin. 

‘*Four of us were dining one evening,” he said, ‘at the | 
house of Paul Chevandier de Valdréme, son of the French 
peer, No. 89 Rue de la Tour-d’Auvergne. Besides the 
master of the house there were Prince Edmond de Polignac, 
Count de Ludre and myself. 

‘* During a lull in the conversation I went behind a screen, | 
and, finding there a skeleton, such as is often to be found 
in studios, I amused myself and my friends by placing the | 
arms in a fighting attitude and then feigning to have a | 
regular boxing match with it. The Prince de Polignac | 

| 


laughed heartily at my odd conduct, and in turn he, too, | 
took hold of the skeleton, and after making it perform | 
various tricks and grimaces he concluded by seating it at | 
the piano. 

**Then he placed the bony hands on the keyboard and | 
began to improvise, moving the lifeless fingers from note | 
to note. Meanwhile we had put out the lights and stopped | 
talking, with the object of enjoying to the utmost this weird | 
music, which seemed to come from a far-away tomb. 

‘* Suddenly the silence was broken by three loud knocks! 
We were greatly startled and knew not what tothink when 
a lamentable voice exclaimed, ‘God of my fathers, do not 
forsake me!’ 

‘“‘ The tone was so piteous that we burst out laughing. 
We recognized Paul's voice and we fancied that he was 
joking. In a moment, however, we discovered that he was 
trembling. Of course that put a stop to our fun. 

‘We lit the lights, and the Count dé Ludre then ex- 
plained that he was responsible for the three loud knocks. 
He had been lying on a sofa, and, clearly to frighten us, 
had struck his foot three times against the woodwork. 

‘The skeleton was placed once more behind the screen, 
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and nothing further would have been heard of our farcical 
conduct had not the genius of Chopin brought it into unex- 
pected prominence. He called on me some time afterward, 
intending to rest himself for a few hours in my company. 
He was very gloomy, and he explained that he had passed 
a terrible night in combating a host of uncanny spectres, 
who had threatened to do him all kinds of mischief. 

‘*He was an extremely imaginative}man and was con- 
stantly haunted by morbid ideas. His strange story re- 
minded me of my evening at Paul Chevandier’s and I told 
him about it. He shivered as he heard me and then his 


| eyes turned to a piano, which I had expressly bought for 


his use. 
‘** Have you a skeleton ?’ he asked me. 


‘*T said that I had not, but that I would procure one dur- | 


ing the evening. I invited Paul Chevandier de Valdréme 


and my friend Ricard, the painter, to dine with me that | 


day and during dessert I told Chevandier of Chopin’s 
desire. He at once sent his servant to fetch the skeleton, 


and after dinner we went through the same performance | 
that had frightened Chevandier so much on the previous | 


occasion. 


‘This time, however, thanks to Chopin’s inspiration, the | 


performance was no farce. On the contrary, it was great, 


| terrible and infinitely sad Chopin, his face pale and his 
eyes opened to their widest extent, had enveloped himself 


in a long winding sheet, and, pressed against his throbbing 
breast, he held the ghastly skeleton. 
‘*Many times in his dreams he had seen a spectre like 


lit room. 

‘We waited and watched, but not for long, for suddenly 
a wonderful thing happened. 

‘* The silence of the studio was all at once broken by the 
sound of music—slow, sad, profound, splendid music; music 
such as none of us had ever heard before. Immeasurably 
amazed we were asthe beautiful sounds succeeded each 
other, and were gradually fashioned into the world 


| renowned Funeral March! 


‘On to the end played Chopin, still grasping the skeleton, 


| and so spellbound were we that not until the last note was 


struck did we really recover our senses. Then we hastened 
to congratulate the shroud-robed musician, and reached his 


| side just as he was on the point of fainting.” —Hera/d. 


Anglo-Saxon Music. 

FOR the laity the crowth, harp and pipe were 

favorite musical instruments. The taber was used at 
Anglo-Saxon entertainments, but it was not so popular as 
these three. Drums were occasionally used to heighten the 
effect, but they also do not seem to have been in high 
favor. While the pipe was a favorite instrument among 
the lower classes, such as bear dancers and exhibitors of 
dancing dogs, the harp, on the other hand, was the instru- 


| ment of the nobility; all noble children were taught to play 


on the harp. Thus the King of Westnesse commands the 


| harp for the education of his son: ‘‘ Teach him of the harp 


and of song; teach him to tug o’ the harp with his nails 
sharp.” Most famous knights of King Arthur were taught 
“harping.” And we know that Alfred the Great put his 
knowledge of the harp to other than musical purposes. It 
is also worth noting that St. Aldehelm and St. Dunstan 
were renowned as harpers. In fact, a gentleman of Anglo- 


Saxon days was supposed to be able to play the harp as a | 


matter of course, just as an American or English girl is 
supposed to play the piano. 
A few specimens of very early Anglo-Saxon music re- 


| main; as, for example, the music to the Praise of Virginity 
| and to other poems by St. Aldhelm; but we cannot inter- 


pret their peculiar notation—it is decidedly imperfect and 
misleading. F was represented by a red line and C by a 
yellow line, and singing marks or names were written be- 
tween these lines, but the time is quite indefinite. As to 
harmony, considerable progress must have been made, 
since the nation used the harp and organ, and this implied 
some knowledge of concordant sounds. 

It is claimed that Anglo-Saxon secular music was plain- 
tive. Doubtless this was the case, for melancholy played a 
considerable part in their moods. The philosophy of 
Schopenhauer has a natural basis in the Teutonic nature; 
and among other rich deposits they possess a strong vein 
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| 
| of pessimism. It must have found expression in Saxon 
| music, as it assuredly found expression in Saxon poetry.— 
Westminster Review. 


| Krakauer at New Haven. 


| ]T is not often that a daily paper devotes much 

space toa piano played at a public performance, and 
the appended criticism from the New Haven (Conn.) 
Leader is therefore of special interest. Probably no bet- 
ter indication could be given of the unusual and remarka- 
ble advance that has been made in the development of the 


| this grinning framework of bones, and now at last he had | musical qualities of the Krakauer instruments during recent 
| come in actual contact with it! So they stood there, the | years: 
living man and the dead, in the fantastic light of the dimly | 


The informal piano recital given by Eugene A. Bernstein last even- 
ing in Warner Hall was one of the best of the season. The audience 
was composed of some of the best musicians, who listened attentively 
toevery number, and by the applause given showed that every part 
of the program was appreciated. Special mention should be made 
| of l’Aluette, by Glinka, and Rigoletto, by Liszt, the rendition of the 
artist who had carried his audience with him throughout the whole 
recital. Mr. Bernstein has succeeded in developing almost flawless 
technic, and is an artist of fiery temperament. His playing was car- 
ried out in the most remarkable manner in every detail; his coloring 
of the Chopin valse and nocturne was wonderfully warm. 
A few words about the artist may be appropriate. He was born in 
Russia 2% years ago of musical parents, and at an early age de- 
veloped a remarkable talent for music, and was soon far enough 
advanced, after taking preliminary steps on the piano, to enter the 
Imperial Conservatory of Music at Moscow, Russia, where he 
graduated with the highest honors, receiving in addition an unusual 
| mark of distinction—the imperial gold medal, an honor accorded to 

but very few. Four years ago he cameto New York and obtained 

immediate recognition from the artistic musical public and the entire 
| press, which has given him most flattering criticisms upon every 
occasion he has appeared in public. The event we mention is the 
forerunner of what is to come later, as we are assured that the mu- 
sical public of New Haven will have the pleasure of hearing Mr 
Bernstein in the early fell in a series of recitals. 


A passing tribute must be paid tothe wonderful instrument used 
at last evening’s recital. The piano was one of the latest produc- 
ions of the celebrated Krakauer factory, of New York, a make al- 
ready long and favorably introduced by Mr. Clinton, 17 Centre 


street. The piano not alone responded to the varied moods of the 
artist, but bore the terrific strain of nearly two hours’ playing won- 
derfully. Among the many well-known musicians present were 
Prof. F. A. Fowler and wife, Professor Troostwyk and wife, Max 
Dessauer, Geo. C. Stock, Mrs. Helen Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
Beers, Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Mansfield, Mr. and Mrs. B. Brockett, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Bishop, W. S. Sanford, Maurice Krakauer, of the firm of 

| Krakauer Brothers, piano manufacturers, who was congratulated by 
all present, as was Mr. Clinton, on having introduced such a remark- 
able piano into our city, and for having afforded New Haven an op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Bernstein's charming renditions Mr. Bern- 
stein favored us again this morning at 9:30, immediately after the 
business meeting in Warner Hall. 


The Misses Sutro.—The Misses Sutro, together with 
their mother, have returned to London after a stay of two 
months in Paris where, after their successful recital, they 
were the recipients of great attention. Their recital in 

London was announced at St. James’ Hall for Monday 
night last, May 31, under the management of N. Vert. 
| Capelimeister and Music Director. —Capellmeister is 
| the oldest term applied to a conductor of orchestral music. 

Capella means a chapel and primarily designates a build- 

ing or part of a building devoted to religious purposes, 
| rather than the singers who took part in the services and 
| thus Capellmeister, like MAitre de Chapelle, is a choirmaster. 
| Such Capellz are the Capella Pontifica at Rome, the Dom 
| Chor at Berlin, the Chapel Royal at London, &c. About 
| the year 1600 an attempt was made in Italy to revive Greek 
| tragedy, in which the orchestra was the place where the 
chorus danced. 
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Summer Operatic Course. 


Messrs. M. J. ScoerHey and HerMANN HANns WETZLER 
will open a Summer Course, June 1, for the Operatic, 
Oratorio and Concert répertoire ; also Voice Culture. 


Studio: 149 East 23d St., Gramercy Park, New York. 
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For Terms and Dates address 


W. H. NESBITT, Manager, Union Lecture Bureau, 
} DAYTON, OHIO 
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EX-SENATOR EDMUNDS ON « TRUSTS.” 


T a public dinner in Philadelphia recently former Senator George F. 
Edmunds, speaking of the hostility that is now prevalent to trusts, said: 
Somebody has said something in the course of this evening on the subject of our economy, of 
the intensities of the concentration of various trusts, sugar, oil, tobacco and rope trusts. We find in 
the newspapers which print everything and anything anybody wants to say and many things we don’t 
say, lots of things about these trusts. But have they got them all? Where is your plumbers’ trust? 
Where is your plasterers’ trust? Where is your carpenters’ trust? Where is your every trust of 
labor and organization in every human industry that exists in the United States? 

Of course the former Senator is not the first who has harped on the horrible 
iniquity of these laboring men who get together and form ‘trusts’ of them- 
selves. The baseness of the laboring man has long been known. His inso- 
lent refusal to work for a wage he considers insufficient has caused much 
suffering among millionaire employers. From his viewpoint the former 
Senator is quite right. If he does not like ‘‘trusts ” he is quite right to in- 
clude the labor ‘‘trust ” in his anathema. 

But how childish and uncritical is this general abjurgation of ‘‘trusts’”’! 
Surely no better machinery for acquiring a fortune has ever been devised. 
The only defect in the system is its lack of completeness. There are too few 
‘*trusts."" Where (as the former Senator would say) is the bootblacks’ 
‘*trust” ? Where is the rag pickers’ ‘‘trust’’? Where is the wooden tooth- 
pick ‘‘trust"’? 

Mr. Edmunds said on the occasion of the public dinner to which reference 
has been made: 


Everywhere we are met by the same condition of affairs all over our United States—a working- 
man can’t work for what he wants to—he must work for what somebody else says he must work 
for! 


Quite true and quite right. And it may be added that all over our United 
States a purchaser can’t purchase for what he wants to—he must pay what 
somebody else says he must pay. And this also is quite true and quite right. 
The principle, however, must be extended. The slight extension made by 
the theatrical ‘‘trust” is in the right direction. It is arranging matters, as 
Mr. Edmunds would say, all over our United States, so that a playgoer can’t 
see the plays and players he wants to see. He must be amused by the 
amusements someone else says he must be amused by. He can’t pay what he 
wants to for his entertainment—he must pay what somebody else says he 
must pay. 

Pray, Mr. Edmunds, what is your Senatorial objection to this? Why 
shouldn't there be a theatrical ‘‘trust’’? Surely there is nothing illegal in 
shrewd men getting together and ‘‘ cornering” the play market, monopolizing 
the important theatres, hiring players at any salaries they decide upon, and, 
finally, ‘‘ fixing rates” in matters of public amusement. 

The public likes ‘‘trusts” ; it loves to be exploited by ‘‘trusts’’; a politi- 
cal ‘‘ trust ” elects its President and chooses its governing officials; its charities 
are regulated by a ‘‘trust.” The public recognizes, properly enough, that it 
exists only for the purpose of being used by trusts.” The objection of former 
Senator Edmunds to labor ‘‘trusts ’—or ‘‘trusts” of any sort—is an im- 
pertinence for which the public will doubtless call him to account. What 
right has this senile Yankee to sneer at the chief institution of this country— 
its ‘‘trusts"’? The shameless old anarchist! 

We want more ‘‘trusts” ! 

We want a baby ‘‘trust.” As former Senator Edmunds (in his peculiar 
English) would say: Everywhere we are met by the same condition of affairs 
all over our United States—a woman can't have the babies she wants to—she 
must have the babies somebody else says she must have. 

Give us more ‘‘ trusts’ and bigger ‘‘ trusts "—a theatrical ‘‘trust”’ to direct 
our drama—a ‘‘trust” of toxicologists—and a pickpocket ‘‘trust” ! 

Every American citizen is guaranteed by the Constitution the inalienable 
right of life, liberty and pursuit by a ‘‘trust.” 





E regret to hear that Mr. Hall Caine will soon publish a long novel. As 
Mr. Caine’s works have no motive, no plot, no character drawing, no 
style, they really ought to be suppressed. 


HERE is a paragraph from a contemporary about Ian Maclaren. ‘ The 

scene of his next volume of stories will be laid in part, at least, in 

America. He is making progress with his Life of Christ." Poor Ian, Major 
Pond ran him as if he had been a black de Reszké. 


RECENT novelist describes his hero as plunging into vicious pleasure be- 
cause ‘‘ like the diver he had a sacred passion for the depths.” The diver 
plunges to find a diseased mollusc with an encysted grain of sand, and his 
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sacred passion is to sell it. Others dive as a matter of business to blow up 
wrecks or obstructions. D’Annunzio is one of the former class; Arthur Mor- 
rison of the second. 


ARON NOPCKTA, intendant of the opera at Budapest, has been compelled 

to resign his office by the Emperor Franz Joseph. The latter heard dur- 

ing his last visit to the Hungarian capital that the baron regarded the Royal 

Opera House as a harem, in which he was the grand Turk and ladies of the 
theatre were odalisques of his Pashaship. 


T seems hardly possible that there should exist an almost unknown novel 
by James Fenimore Cooper, which has not been published for nearly 
sixty years, but the Golden Booke Press at Evanston, IIl., announces a re- 
issue, collated from the original manuscript, of a novel entitled Autobiography 
of a Pocket Handkerchief, by the celebrated author of the Leather Stocking 
Series, &c. It first appeared in the United States in 1843 as a serial, then as 
a pamphlet (absolutely unobtainable now), finally in book form in England 
only. No collected edition has ever included it. The present copy is edited 
with notes and an introduction by Walter Lee Brown. 


T a late public meeting in London Mr. Anthony Hope, in the course of an 
address, remarked that he had often been told by critics that such and 

such a book ‘‘ was readable, but not literature.” Like Azim, King of Tartary, 
in the Bab Ballads, he recognized that the expression was beautiful, but he 
did not know what it meant. He resolved, however, that some day he should 
write a book that would not be readable, but would be literature. He is in a fair 
way to succeed. At the Royal Institution he delivered a lecture on Romance, 
and at its conclusion a lady in the audience was overheard to say: ‘Oh, I've 
been so interested. It was real literature. Just the sort of thing you read in 


the Pall Mall Magazine.” 


BRUNETIERE is going to write some articles in his own Revue des Deux 
e Mondes on his impressions of America. He was here about two 
months, we believe, and carried away with him an impression of refinement and 
repose. Some of his friends attribute this verdict, so different to that of Paul 
Bourget, to the fact most of his time had been spent in Baltimore. If he had 
only spent itin Philadelphia! Another cause for this impression is delicately 
hinted at by Zhe Bookman in the words: ‘It is likely that nearly all the 
French addressed to him was at the very least considerably better than his 
own English.” Moreover he is to write for the Atlantic Monthly an article 
showing the racial difference in style, which gives the French such a pre-emi- 
nence over the Anglo-Saxon in literature. 


M* SHERWOOD, in her Epistle to Posterity, gives us the following bits of 
gossip from a dinner at Millais’ house where she sat next to Browning: 
Mrs. Proctor declar’d that she “ had never called on George Eliot ; that she would not have taken 

a housemaid with such a character." 

This brought out Browning and Lord Houghton, whotold me many hitherto unknown stories 
about Thornton Hunt, the supposed lover of the first Mrs. Lewes; of Lewes himself, and of George 
Eliot, who seemed to have been most generous and self-sacrificing in giving up fame and name for 
Lewes, whom they did not think deserved so much goodness. 

According to old scandal, Thornton Hunt, who then edited the Leader, 
was not the only lover of the fair Mrs. Lewes, but whoever the swain may 
have been Lewes condoned her little escapade, and when she bolted again 
was thus stopped from getting a divorce. His relations to Marian Evans were 
those of the old style impresario to his star. He made himself ‘‘solid” with 
her and worked her for all she was worth, while he amused himself with the 
soubrettes. She knew nothing of these flirtations till after his death, and then, 
like all demimondaines, she was seized with a desire to be made an honest 
woman and married Cross. 


HE Prefect of Turin forbade the performance of Donizetti's La Favorita 
during the late visit of the King of Italy to the Opera House. The Pre- 
fect possesses a faithful doorkeeper, who introduces callers, but this faithful 
one has one great vice—he is passionately fond of music. The director of the 
Opera House called to report to the prefect his final arrangements. ‘‘ Well, 
Director,” said the Prefect, ‘‘everything right? Curtains fireproof, exits in 
good order; the Favorite, eh?” On the word Favorite the doorkeeper began 
to hum softly The Favorite of the King. Up jumped the Prefect. ‘* What 
is that ? what are you singing?” ‘‘ Excuse me, Count, it is an air from The 
Favorite.” ‘‘ Sing it again.” The doorkeeper let himself loose, and gave in a 
fine baritone, Del oltraggio che scende sul capo del Re. ‘‘ Enough, enough!” 
roared the Prefect. ‘‘ Director, anything you like except The Favorite. Find 
some other piece.” 

Away fled the director, to return in a couple of hours with a lot of tele- 
grams. ‘‘Prefect,”” he began, ‘‘we can give Rigoletto.” Another wave 
of memory came over the doorkeeper, who began to sing about Courtiers 
Cowardly Lot, and again the Prefect jumped up with his ‘‘ What is that?” 
‘‘An air from Rigoletto, Count,” replied the man. ‘‘ Director,” said the 
Prefect, ‘‘No Rigoletto.” ‘‘Shall I, then, give Ernani?” asked the poor man- 
ager. But Ernani awoke reflections in the doorkeeper of I Am the Shadow 
of a King, and was at once rejected. The director, half mad, suggested 
Macbeth. Again the doorkeeper began to sing Slain Was King ‘Duncan. No 
one knows how the affair finally turned out except that The Favorite was per- 
emptorily forbidden, 
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THE VAMPIRE TRAP. 


Gentlemen, journalists always are, 
(Even as you and I), 
They shed their light both near and far 
(No blot on their scutcheon, their birth to mar), 
And worship their own particular star 
(Even as you and I). 
Oh, the mummers we know and the mummers we praise, 
And the players we gently rebuke, 
They are pallid, anzemic in art to-day, 
No riotous corpuscles of blood have they, 
They’re degenerate smug and caduque. 
RTHUR GILES sends me the above, with his compliments to Mr. Vance 
Thompson and his apologies to Rudyard Kipling. I shall deliver both. 
I knew that it had to come. The refrain of Kipling’s famous poem is too 
fetching not to set other rhymsters a-carolling. 

Mr. Giles being a mummer as well as a poet—and I hope a playwright—is 
uaturally interested in all social studies of the George Moore and Thompson 
variety. Hence the little lines. 

‘‘Oh, the time we waste and the waist we time drinking Pilsner beer ! 
(even as you and I),” would be more in my style, but I will spare you and talk 


about something more germane to the question theatrical. 


—_ ed 7 

I should have called it The Twirl of the Town instead of The Whirl of the 
Town, because there is more twirl and swirl than whirl, but that is a mere 
detail. The piece, which came off at the Casino Tuesday night of last week, 
is a great, glittering success. The story is entertaining and understandable; 
the music lively, clever, and in several instances ambitious. Hugh Morton 
made the book and Gustave Kerker the music; both men have never worked 
to happier ends. 

This is the season of the year when all that we took seriously during the 
winter seems absurd and hardly worth while. It lends itself to burlesque, 
and Mr. Morton, who is the talented C. S. M. McLellan in private life, has 
touched most of the familiar sights and scenes of this melancholy town of 
‘‘cranks” and cutthroats. The theatres, the government, society and art are 
lightly and laughably satirized. There is food for reflection as well as fun in 
the vaudeville scene at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The cable car and the Aquarium-—‘‘the fish theatre ’"—come in for their 
share of criticism, and Mr. Hammerstein is served up smoking hot by Louis 
Harrison. The notion of the Metropolitan Opera House being transformed 
into a vaudeville hall, with the de Reszkés, Calvé, Patti and the rest doing a 
‘‘turn,” is legitimate fun. There is also an amusing parody of that parody, 
the comic opera. It is called In Gay Hoboken, and it is as rich a commentary 
on the silliness of modern light opera as you can well imagine. 


* 
* * 


I have seldom seen a more gorgeous production; money must have poured 
out by the barrel. The costumes, scenery and the charming ballet of the 
Night Owls and Innocent Birdies were all resplendent. The last scene in the 
Cave of Jewels, with Coney Island in the distance, was very effective. So was 
upper Broadway with the Tenderloin in full blast, and Shanley’s classic resort 
in full blaze. There was a chorus of demon gripmen which will soon be 
whistled, while Willie Don’t Lose Me bids fair to be a classic. Gus Kerker 
has plenty of ginger in his score, and the serenade he has given to Dan Daly 
sounds like a comical quotation from Victor Herbert’s song I Love Thee, I 
Adore Thee. The use of the Tannhduser overture, while it might shock Mr. 
Finck or Brother Elson, is capital. 


* 
- * 


The first night’s performance was not faultless, but it was at high pressure 
and full of vitality. Dan Daly and Dave Warfield were as admirable come- 
dians as ever. Daly’s work is really very finished and artistic. He only 
plays one or two notes, but he has mastered them, while Warfield is a natural 
mimic and avery funny man. Setting aside all differences in the local quality 
of humor, the distinctive qualities of London and New York, you will see how 
far superior to Dan Leno is Dave Warfield. His Anna Held with her Play 
Wiz Me sets your sides aching, and his Hebrew is a variation of a very old 
theme. 

Mr. Daly sat in an upper box and was actually hissed for talking before 
some of the audience realized the situation. The fishing hook is funny. but 
the box business is overdone in {the repetition. Besides Mr. Daly will sprain 
an ankle before the play ends if he jumps and swings so recklessly from box 
to footlights. However, Mr. Daly is a thoroughly interesting actor, and if he 





had been born in Paris might have ranked higher in his profession than 
he does here. 
* ca * 

The best thing of the evening was a crazy trio, built up on the repetition 
of the words and Emancipation Proclamation. A phrase in the orchestra keeps 
the verbal madness at fever pitch, and it is a positive relief when Dan Daly 
and Harry McDonough fell off the stage. If this trio ever gets firm hold in the 
vitals of the town it will cause another epidemic like ‘‘ Punch, punch, punch 
with care, punch in the presence of the passenger.” Henry Norman sang 
sympathetically, and his enunciation is always fit subject for a sermon. 
Harry McDonough, another comedian of finish and magnetism, was capital 
in the Weber & Fields parody. There were real dime museum freaks on the 
stage, and D. L. Don was a realistic bartender. 

Altogether Ican recommend The Whirl of the Town, even if the women 
did not fascinate me. Madge Lessing has improved in fluency and is good to 
look at, but she never quite takes hold of you, and Katharine Linyard forces 
her voice early and often. A few months of high C’s as she delivers them at 
the close of Act I., and Miss Linyard’s larynx will be the grave of her voice. 

I suppose by this time the piece has been cut, condensed and its action 
hurried. It was too long the other night. Everybody in town was there, 
and Lillian Russell, looking particularly gorgeous and nonchalant, sat in a 
stage box, while overhead those two blond birds of paradise, Cissy Fitz- 
gerald and Adele Ritchie, preened and looked pretty. 

* os * 

I had a slight stroke of apoplexy when I saw Mabel Potter in the audience 
instead of on the boards. It is the first time I have ever seen Miss Potter in 
the auditorium of the Casino. George Lederer and his family were in a stage 
box, and scattered through the building were many familiar faces. 

. “i 7. 

Up at Olympia last week I heard a very pretty girl, Alice Rose, play the 
violin in a very pretty manner. She has genuine fiddle talents, but she 
should study and, above all, not sing. 

oe 4 * 

The ‘‘ Baroness” Blanc is rapidly becoming a bore. She pervades the pa- 
pers, and her matrimonial snarls are served up at every meal. If she could 
sing, dance, act, look pretty, seem interesting, one might understand all this 
furore; but she is absolutely ai/, a cipher on the stage, and I wonder, there- 
fore, at the cleverness of her press agent, who must be indeed a wonder. 


ca 
* - 


The business affairs of Mr. Palmer are not improving. The latest tangle 
with Mr. George Tyson promises to be ugly. Then there is Theodore Moss’ 
suit to recover a large sum on protested notes and checks. The theatrical 
business is not altogether a happy one. 

* » * 

Mrs. Langtry may, if she wishes, marry in California. She is coming over 
soon to go to her ranch at Lake Pont, where she got her divorce, and laughs 
at Mr. Langtry’s declaration that she can be arrested for bigamy if she re- 
matries. 

Lillie holds the purse strings, and that means she can marry or not. 


. 
* * 


Rhea sailed last Saturday. 
* * 
The tallest actor in the world is Louis Wilkins, and he measurs 8 feet 2 
inches. He is to play the dwarf in fairy extravaganzas, and may become an 
understudy for big Alfred Klein, of the De Wolf Hopper Company. 


* 
* 7 


El Capitan Hopper denies that he contemplates divorcing his wife. Who 


first starts these stories ? 
* 
* _ 


F. F. Proctor and J. Charles Davis are negotiating with Mr. Miner for the 
lease of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, while Ed Bloom and Gustave Walters are 


after the American Theatre. 
* 
oo i 


The Man from Mexico closes at Hoyt’s next Saturday night. 


. 
* * 


Joseph Arthur’s new play is to be called The Salt of the Earth. Charles 


Frohman has secured it. ? 
* + 


That gentle and winning actress Annie Russell secured an absolute divorce 
from Eugene W. Presbrey last Saturday. 


” * 
* 


Augustin Daly opens in England in Stratford-on-Avon August 28. Ada 
Rehan will play Rosalind. 


* 
* - 

Viola Allen and Mr. and Mrs. Faversham sailed last Saturday for England. 
Ida Conquest and Robert Edlsen are playing the parts originated by Miss 
Allen and Mr, Faversham in Under the Red Rose. Mr. Dodson sails June 17. 
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The English actor has secured the rights for Charles Coghlan’s new comedy 
Dr. Quixote. d 
. * 
Roland Reed won his suit against the Southern Railway. The suit was for 
damages inflicted in a railroad wreck. The jury awarded Mr. Reed $2,000, 
Mrs. Myers $4,000 and Isadore Rush $1,000. 


. 
* * 


Secret Service may remain in London all this summer and fall. The suc- 
cess is great and Mr. Frohman is cancelling American dates. He will not 
take the company to Paris after all. 


” 
> . 


There is some talk about the Slocums managing Mr. Mansfield again. Poor 
Mr. Mansfield is having a hard time in his pursuit after that elusive entity, the 
manager. The newspapers do most of Mr. Mansfield’s thinking. He is a 
sadly sinned against man in this respect. 


as 
* a 


Katharine Grey has a new photograph of herself. This {makes 400,003. 
Still you can’t have too much of a good thing. 


7 
* * 


Bad billboard tickets are about. Is there such a thing as a good billboard 
ticket? 
o 
* o 
There is a vaudeville syndicate now. 


* 
* 


Mr. Crane opens his season at the Baldwin Theatre in San Francisco Sep- 
tember 13. He intends having a strong company and has secured new plays 
by Eugene Presbrey, Louis N. Parker, Clyde Fitch and Leo Dietrichstein. 


* * 


Ariel Barney is to manage Francis Wilson next season. Ariel is a familiar 
figure in the profession. 
* 
* * 
Another banker in luck. George Pynchon, of Chicago, a bankér, has 
married a chorus girl in light opera. Hername is Holt. She did; she has. 


* 
_ * 


Adele Ritchie and Cissy Fitzgerald and Elsie De Wolfe and Emma Calvé 
sailed on the St. Paul last week. Adele nearly missed the boat. Calvé went 
away without any flourish of trumpets and with about $75,000 of American 
money, for which she did not work very hard this season. 

I am told that on tour she has never sung so carelessly, so recklessly, so 
badly. But she scrambled through the tail end of the season, grabbing all 
the money in sight, for she knew that in some places she would not be re- 
engaged. 

I think that the Calvé boom is about dead in this country, and Emma 
thinks so too. 

* . * 

T. Henry French recently declared in supplementary proceedings that he 
lost $500,000 in the American Theatre. 

* 4 oe 

Bernhardt seems to be doing the right thing with Duse. She gave her a 
reception in Paris, Duse being accompanied by that decadent of decadents, 
Count Robert Montesquioi, the poet of odors and much delicate decayed 
verse. 


Montesquioi sat, they say, for the elaborate full length portrait of Des 
Essentes in Huysman’s pious manual, A Rebours. He has written some ex- 
traordinary notes on odors and their relation to psychic emanations. 


* 
* 7 


The Lyceum Theatre Stock Company begins its tour June 14 and at Salt 
Lake City. 
. 
* * 
I found this in the Zimes: 
A story published to the effect that the Broadway Theatre had been added 
to the list of a theatrical combination has been emphatically denied. 


* 
. . 


We will get Alice Atherton back next season. E. E. Rice has engaged her 
for one of his new productions. 


* 
= * 


Speaking of parodying Kipling recalls the lines written by J. K. Stephen, 
author of Lapsus Calami. His vision was of a certain 
“ muzzled stripling 
Mute beside a muzzled bore, 
Where the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more.” 


* 
* * 


I found Ristori’s study of Duse extremely interesting. It is the classic 
viewing the new, the decadent. It is worth reproducing: 

‘‘I am also of the opinion that Signora Duse has the rare merit of impress- 
ing the observer immediately with her own peculiarly artistic physiognomy 
and her esthetic personality, which has not its like among her present rivals 
or the actresses of earlier days, for my colleague understands how to utilize 


not only her physical deficiencies, but her nervousness as well, in a way that 
creates effects which are new, or at least appear new, and give the public at 
all events the impression of novelty. Her voice is thin and a little shrill. 
She invented, therefore, her own peculiar style of reading—that well-known, 
surprised and soft speech in which the voice is not raised—and this conceals 
the lack of power in the voice, making it appear the result of her own excite- 
ment. She is not in reality a beauty, but she has the advantage of being one 
of the few women who know themselves. Therefore she keeps her face ec- 
centric and bizarre with a deep pallor or paleness that justifies the much 
reiterated line slightness allows her in scenes of love and seduction to repre- 
sent the languor of the body, the self abandonment, and the mastery of a 
sensual intoxication which seems to be an overwhelming outburst of the 
passions, and therefore gains immediately the sympathy of the spectators 
All this could never be accomplished without great talent, and without this 
talent it would have been impossible for Eleonora Duse to awaken such en- 
thusiasm in Italy and foreign countries. 
a7 ” * 

‘‘ As Signora Duse is, one admires rather her intellect than feels her art 
in the heart. She is an artist who uplifts herself until the public bows, and 
she make the spectator share in her over-exaltation to such an extent that 
long after the performance one is still mastered by the recollection of her. 
These advantages and faults of Duse make her particularly effective in 
scenes of apposition, when her glance or the trembling of her body can 
express the strongest emotions. Eleonora Duse is striking through the 
bizarre manner of her gestures, which often appear automatic and mechanical. 
She lets her arms hang down sleepily, for instance, by the side of her 
fatigued body, or reaches her open hands with the crooked fingers into the 
air, so that every actress who tries to imitate her seems intolerably grotesque. 
But with these unusual peculiarities Duse creates effects which nobody can 
rob of their magic. 

. ’ o 

‘*From all these observations I draw the conclusion that Duse is an actress 
of great talent, keen intellect and great originality; but, notwithstanding 
this, she is not the artist of realism and truthfulness which her too fervent 
admirers are accustomed to call her. My colleague has created for herself 
and out of herself alone a style of acting; she has formed a kind of conven- 
tionalism that belongs alone to her. Through these peculiarities she has 
come to be the type of the modern woman, with all her ills, hysteria, enemia 
and nervousness, and the resulting circumstances; in ja word, she is the 
woman jin de sitcle. Prudently she has taken into her répertoire only types 
of these modern anomalies, with their weakness, musings, changes of voice, 
outbreaks of passion and feeble weariness of life. Go through the entire list 
of her characters, commencing with Camille and Fedora to Magda, Francillon 
and the Wife of Claude, and you will find this to be true. 

‘*The greatest weakness of Duse, however, is that in every réle she re- 
mains herself. I will admit that in order to absorb the types of the various 
réles, or to mingle them with her own individuality, she must need as much 
mind, effort and study as I, in my more or less successful efforts, ever had to 
expend in order to penetrate the most varied and often the most contradictory 
characters, that the artist might disappear in the character. Therefore I ad- 
mire Eleonora Duse, and value her great merits.” 


° 
- . 


This is criticism marked by acuity, but also by prejudice. It would be 
almost impossible for Ristori to be in sympathy with Duse. 





PROPOSED POPULAR THEATRE IN PARIS. 


HEN a Frenchman is moral he is appallingly moral; Parkhurst and Mrs. 
Chant are not in it with him. Listen to M. Deville in his report about 
the establishment of a new cheap theatre at Paris: ‘‘ The evil caused by the 
café concert, that spoils the taste and obliterates the moral sense of the 
people, is apparent to us inall its intensity. To see the danger it is enough 
to pass a few moments in one of the oficines where Parisians and Parisiennes 
become depraved. This crowd that fills a café concert can, under the influ- 
ences of a vitiated atmosphere, charged with the odors of adulterated drinks 
and the emanations of unhealthy and unwashed bodies, fall into a morbid 
state where it discerns nothing. Noonecan defend the café concert with- 
out exposing himself to the charge of satisfying some bad instincts or realiz- 
ing some detestable projects by the brutalizing of the people.” 

After this mercuriale M. Deville discusses the repertory available for a 
lyric theatre; this can be formed of works ott of copyright and those of con- 
temporary composers who would like to see their works produced. The total 
expense would be 4,000 francs a day. As he thinks a mixed theatre of drama 
and opera would be too expensive, he recommends the creation of a popular 
lyric house at the Chatelet, which is the property of the municipality under 
whose control the theatre would be. The city can take possession of the 
Chatelet when the present lease expires May 1, 1898, and repairs could be 
made so as to permit the season to begin in October, 1898. This season of 
ten weeks would be an experiment, and at its close final arrangements might 
be made. As far as subventions to theatres are concerned, Paris is behind 
second-class towns in Germany. 








— 


PAPER edition of America and the Americans, from a French point of 
view, is the sixth edition of this amusing sketch of ourselves. Many 
critics have expressed the opinion that it is no translation nor by any French- 
man, but they are in error. The original manuscript can be seen in Boston. 
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HILE Mr. Gerry is amusing himself baiting baby pianists, the other am- 

ateur reformers are not idle. One and all, they are busy spreading the 

cult of the ‘‘nasty-nice.”” Macmonnies’ statue has been sent back in disgrace 

from Boston—Oh, Phil Hale!—because she had no clothes on. It is at once 
sad and laughable. 

The ‘‘nasty-nice” is behind all these movements—the Gerry, the Com- 
stock, the Miss Willard war against tights and all the rest of them. Most of 
us see nothing corrupting in a woman--unhusked from her petticoats—as God 
made her. And to us there is something very unpleasant in the prurient 
shudder of these ‘‘ nasty-nice” people, who pretend to believe that women— 
like mermaids—end at the waist. 

* , * 

It is curious that women, and women, too, like Lady Henry Somerset and 
Frances Willard, who are supposed to be working for the enfranchisement of 
their sex, should take the lead in this attempt to shut their sisters in the old 
cloistral convention. If they really wish that women should attain equality 
with men the sooner this notion that there is any special obscurity in female 
flesh is scotched the better. 

A male acrobat, stripped to the buff, is considered no more indecent than 
a racehorse. 

Is there not something very prurient in setting the female of the human 
race apart as an animal too libidinous and obscene to be looked at ? 

I think there is. 

* ‘y 7 

Mr. Percival Pollard has just had a little experience with the unco’ guid 

(and uncommonly nasty) people. He writes to me these words: 


De you remember, some little time ago, my showing you a one-color proof of a desi,n, by Mr. F. 
A. Nankivell, to be used asa cover for my volume of stories, Dreams of To-day? If you do you'll 
be amused at the exhibitions of American pruriency there have since been on that score. 

Some weeks ago my publishers, a Chicago firm, sent a sample of the book, bearing this cover, to 
their New York agents. The latter, good stupid souls, being still all aquiver, I suppose, with dread 
of the Comstock, made reply that they could take orders for the book only on the provision that it 
came in another cover. In Chicago, that mercantile ancient, General McClurg—the only virtue in 
his publishing career being the fact that his house refused Ben-Hur, though ‘tis usually counted 
against them for commercial shortsightedness!--declared that he didn’t care for that sort of thing. 
Now, I don’t know whether you recall the thing clearly enough or not (and, anyway, you can see it 
when your copy reaches you), but you are one of the few to whom I need not explain what “ that 
sort of thing is.’ Cheret, Steinlen, Mucha, Toulouse-Lautrec and others have long made delightful 
works of art in this sort, and now, at what is perhaps the first genuine attempt in America, up rises 
the puritan and the peddler and attempts cloture! The only standard by which Mr. Nankivell, in 
this case, should be measured, is that of art and good drawing. Is his design poor art or weak draw- 
ing, or faulty in coloring? Very well, taboo it! But to lift upthe hands to the eyes because, in the 
midst of a classic—as symbolic a scene as I’ve beheld in a iong time—there kneels a woman undraped! 
Oh! it is enough to make tears. 

But all these are things that I don’t need to point out to you. I merely wish to let you have the 
facts in the case, in that the actual result has veen that another cover has been substituted for the 
cloth edition, and the Nankivell] design retained merely for the paper issue. It seems to me that such 
commercial stupidity as this on the part of the New York dealers deserves comment. I dare say 
that the public may refute my pessimisms, and, by buying the Nankivell cover rather than the cloth 
edition, show themselves knowing art when they see it; at any rate that is the one hope that keeps 
me from utter disgust. 

My yarns don’t figure at all. They might be utter rubbish—as I dare say you'll think them—and 
yet that cover would make the book artistic. 

The whole thing seems to me curiously typical of our age, and it is for that reason that I waste 
your time with it. It is, to transpose what George Moore wrote in his delightful Confession, and what 
you quoted ’tother day, a proof that our taste lacks guts nowadays. 

eo ~ 
I remember the Nankivell drawing very well; it was a charming nude—a 


lyric, visionary girl, unhusked and unabashed. 


* 
* * 


A lady writes me from Philadelphia, and asks me my opinion of Richard 
Le Gallienne. By the way, it was Lucian who said that ‘‘to ask for opinions 
‘isto milk the he goat into asieve.” There is something futile about it. I 
don’t know why I should have an opinion of Richard Le Gallienne. His 
name is attractive. I do not think he could have devised a more fanciful one. 
Ill natured people say that Mr. Le Gallienne’s father kept a ‘‘slop-shop” in 
Liverpool. That isnottrue. His father is an honest Hebrew gentleman, by 
name Galloon, who is at this moment employed in a brewery. Mr. Le Galli- 
enne, his son, is employed in cycling through London attired ina black silk 
costume, trimmed with rich crearn colored lace; he is also log rolling on the 
Lvening Star. 
* e * 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw has been elected to the St. Pancras Vestry. 
Barney, the bogtrotter, as a vestryman ! 
Mr. Shaw is an unobvious man, but he always does the obvious. 


* 
* * 


The Mysterious Mr. Bugle concluded the sixth week of its run at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Saturday night, which was the limit agreed upon between 
Mr. Alfred Bradley and Manager Daniel Frohman. No new arrangement 
was discussed by Mr. Frohman prior to his sailing for Europe as he was con- 
fident the warm weather would soon drive the fashionable clientéle of his 


house out of town, and that the time limit to the contract would be sufficient. 
Business, however, continues so big that Mr. Bradley has cabled Mr. Froh- 
man to see if an extension cannot be arranged and other quarters secured for 
the stock company’s rehearsals and touring preparations, which were to com- 
mence next Monday. 

7 na * 

An advertisement in the London Daily News announces that a ‘‘success- 
ful novelist will take an apprentice.” The idea is admirable, but why should 
it stop there ? 

If one can be apprenticed to a novelist, why not to a dramatist ? 

Mr. Belasco, for instance, could certainly use an industrious, able-bodied 
apprentice to advantage. He might give him little jobs of comic relief and 
that sort of thing till he got used to the tools. 

* . - 

Miss Elsie de Wolfe, I understand, has gone to Paris to get a play from 
Marcel Prevost, the author of Demi Viérges, Le Jardin Secret, and other 
notable novels. Prevost is a handsome little man, who passed from the école 
militaire to the army, and from the army to literature. He is a feminist. 
He discusses love and dissects the febrile emotions of the modern woman. 
His theory of love is not uninteresting. He said once: ‘‘ Love is merely an 
act—it has no intrinsic morality—it is neither noble nor shameful—it is merely 
egoistic.”” 

The play, which was decanted from his novel of the Half Virgins, had a 
long run in Paris. He may be able to fit Miss de Wolf with a drama of the 
erotic and Pinerotic sort. I fancy, however, that his talent is too fine for the 
footlights of America. 

* 6 * 

Two new saints were made the other day—neither, however, was chosen 
from the ranks of the mummers. Indeed, it is nearly 1,400 years since an 
actor has been canonized. There are, I believe, only three histrionic saints 
in the calendar. Saint Genesius was an actor of the third century; in the 
fourth century there was Saint Onofrius—a pantomimist; Saint Mascula 
belonged to the fifth century. 

She was the first, last and only sainted actress. 





M. JACQUES PIERRE. 


| graced EL DE LOUIE is an inductive philosopher who began to study 

the work called Shakespeare two years ago. After careful perusal of 
her utterances, however, we do not quite understand whether she holds that 
if Bacon wrote Shakespeare, Shakespeare wrote Bacon. It is to be supposed 
she does, for this is the only way to explain her statement that Shakespeare 
had a coarse nature, The plays, compared with those of Marlowe, Ford, 
Heywood and others, are Sunday school books, while Bacon's jests are rather 
off color. 

Besides, Bacon was the last man in the world to write about science or phil- 
osophy. He wasa lawyer who went in for the ducats. Like Judge Bridlegoose 
(see cases reported by Panurge, C. J.), he took bribes from both sides, and 
then flipped a penny to decide the matter. Such a man was, of course, quite 
capable of making Bohemia a maritime country, of making Julius Cesar talk 
of cannon, and Hector of Aristotle, errors into which the peaceful rustic 
student who had enjoyed the tuition of Master Holfernes on the banks of Avon 
would never have done. 

One important argument in favor of the Baconian origin of the plays 
Mme. El de Louie has overlooked. We all know that tradition preserves 
facts that history distorts. Thus Max Miiller finds an explanation of the 
Vedic Hymns and of much Greek mythology in Hey, Diddle, Diddle, the 
Cat and the Fiddle, and Mother Goose’s tales reveal the meaning of Socrates’ 
oath ‘‘By the goose!” Now, down to the present day stage players are 
called hamfatters—that is, gentlemen who wax fat on the products of the 
hog. Bacon kindly pointed out when on the bench the connection of hog 
and bacon. A prisoner named Hogg asked for mercy because he was of kin 
to the judge. ‘‘ Yea, verily,” said his lordship, putting on the black cap, 
‘*thou wilt not be Bacon till thou art well hanged.” (Loud laughter in the 
court, which was immediately suppressed.) A trifling bit of confirmative 
evidence is the fact that a favorite method of showing approval of an actor’s 
merit is bestowing eggs on them during the performance. Now, eggs and 
Bacon are inseparable. 

But allowing all weight to these arguments as to the Baconian authorship 
of the dramas, and the Shakespearian authorship of the De Augmentis, we 
cannot help thinking that there is a more probable solution of the question. 

First of all, let us remember that there are two Stratfords in England, the 
obscure, one-horse village on the Warwickshire Avon, the other the famous 
Stratford-atte-Bow. We know from Chaucer that the latter was celebrated 
for the excellency of its French, which was quite untainted by Parisian argo, 
and where noble ladies went to school. We know, too, that owing to this 
French affinity the Huguenot refugees in large numbers settled at Bow, and 
that French was spoken there down to the beginning of this century. 

Now let us, like disciples of the higher criticism, turn to the texts; we 
find them full of bad English. ‘‘ Between you and I,” ‘‘ Write on every tree 
the fair she,” ‘‘eyes” made to agree with ‘‘lies,” are but a few samples of 
the English of the plays. The vocabulary, too, is evidently taken from a 
dictionary ; it is stilted, full of those birds of paradise, long-tailed words. But 
the French, how simple, how copious, how familiar! Who can read that 
touching dialogue between the Princess Katherine and her faithful Alice with- 
out recognizing that there the writer speaks his own tongue? What fun 
they poke at the coarse English terms! ‘‘ Comment appelez-vous le pied et la robe?” 
asks the French princess, and when she hears the English with what a tone 
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of sincerity does she exclaim: ‘‘ Seigneur Dieu, je ne voudrats prononcer ces mots 
devant les Seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. C'est assez pour une fois!” 
Then how they laugh at the king’s bad French. ‘‘ Mon tres cher déesse!” 
Here the writer was clearly at home. How purely French is the description 
of Henry as a loustic. Every toulourou, every zouzou knows the word. 

From all this the conclusion is plain. The author of the dramas knew 
French as his mother tongue, and had served in some French army. This is 
confirmed by his characters. Look at /Jack Falstaff! What Gallic humor, 
what esprit, what joyous toping! Dol/ Tearsheet is first cousin to Za Grosse 
Margot, and Dame Quickly might have sate for Za Belle Heaulmitre. Then look 
at the Huguenot’s hatred of Joan of Arc, the incarnation of Catholicism. 
Poor Jack laments the loss of another Huguenot, his friend Wym, who was 
hanged for robbing a church. Putting all these facts together, it is demon- 
strated that the writer was of French origin, a Huguenot soldier who had seen 
service. Now, what was his name? 

As Madame La Louie tells us, the first printed form of the name is Shake- 
Speare, with a hyphen. This is evidently a phonetic corruption of Jacques 
Pierre, a perfectly common name, formed like that of the friend and executor 
of M. Francois Villon, Maitre Jacques James. Without asserting it positively, 
we may conjecture that Jacques, his friend Nismes and others, fought with 
Raleigh on the Huguenot side. A bom entendeur salut. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


OU remember L’Ecornifleur (of Jules Rénard), this young man whose 

brain was peopled from literature. Nothing appeared to him as a nor- 

mal object. He saw the eighteenth century across Gonccurt, the working- 

man across Zola, society across Daudet, peasants across Balzac and Maupas- 
sant and the sea across Richepin or Michelet. 

All of us, I fancy, are sib to L’Ecornifleur. We see life across the stained 
glass of fiction. 

Now and again I like to picture to myself the mind that has been 
peopled out of the literature of the monthly magazines. And yet I do not 
think it would be quite possible for the normal person to understand a mind 
of this sort. 

* a * 

Harper's was the first of these great magazines. It should always be 
remembered that these great flabby, inoffensive institutions—purveyors of 
epicene fiction and perfectly harmless verse—are American in origin and 
genesis. The two great bourgeois nations, England and Germany, have 
imitated, but never equaled them. 

The pompous and elaborate vapidity of the American magazine was 
enough to insure its success in any inartistic country. You can imagine how 
Harper's Magazine appealed to the British creature. 

Of course literature of this sort has always existed. The Harpers devised 
nothing new. 

In London there have been Bow Bells and the Family Herald for genera- 
tions. But the respectable Briton, who through false modesty will not admit 
that his mental processes are abortive, would not permit himself to read them. 
He wanted to read them. He hungered for the fiction of Bow Sells ; he 
thirsted for the verse of the Family Herald; but he thought it good form to 
pretend that his intellectuals were above this sort of thing. 


* 
* * 


Cornhill, Blackwood's, the English [illustrated hardly filled the places. 

They were dull enough, thick enough, soggy enough, heaven knows! for 
the most respectable Briton; but they were not just what he wanted. 

Novels he had in plenty—Mrs. Wood and Blackmore, Black and Besant, 
Christie Murray and Joseph Hatton baked them and Mudie delivered them at 
his door, as the baker's boy left the morning loaf. But the British creature, 
living respectably in his villa, envied the scullery maid, as she pawed the 
fresh cut pages of the last number of the Family Herald. 


* 
* * 


Then one day Harper's Magazine appeared on Mr. Smith’s bookstalls. It 
was a glorified Family Herald. It wasa sublimated Bow Bells. The British 
creature bought and read, and ceased to envy his scullery maid. 

* <4 * 

I.remember the joy that dawned over England when Harfer's Magazine 
made its appearance in the penny reading rooms, in the Brixton ‘ semi- 
detatched villa,” on the book stalls. 

The daughters of the chapel-going tradesman pawed its pages and sighed: 
‘‘This is art!” They could dream of nothing more artistic, unless it were to 
hear Patti sing one of Tosti’s songs. 

o ad * 

Now, too, I understand why Harper's Magazine—appealing as it does to 
the sublimated servant girlism of the Harlem flat and the pseudo ‘‘ culture” 
of the Western village—has grown into an institution. It satisfies the moral 
snobbishness of the Harlem flat and the intellectual priggishness of the Mt. 
Vernon cottage. ; 

It furnishes just the flabby pabulum that is wanted. 

And in addition it pretends to be “literature.” 

And so it satisfies the taste of the lower and middle classes for servant 
girl fiction, and at the same time soothes their vanity by assuring them that 
it is not servant girl fiction after all, but art. 


a 
* * 


Mr. James L. Ford, who is an authority on this curious institution—the 
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American magazine—seems to thing that the Harpers are doing a good work 
in educating the lower classes into a taste for better literature. 

It is a debatable question. 

Probably a glorified Family Herald is better than a Family Herald naked 
and unashamed. And yet I do not know. Why should Marion Crawford 
be any more effective as an educational process than Bertha Clay or Syl- 
vanus Cobb? Mr. Crawford's books have no higher literary qualities than 
those of Laura Jean Libby. 

The moral snobbishness of Harper's Magazine is not a whit more respecta- 
ble than the social snobbishness of Bow Bells—only for some reason it seems 
more respectable. 


* 
* * 


The lower middle classes get what they call their ‘‘art and literature” 
from Harper's Magazine and others of the sort. Of course there is a demand 
for this kind of a magazine, just as there is a demand for tinned vegetables 
and plush neckties and trashy music. It is quite useless to discuss what the 
lower middle classes would have done without it. Probably they would have 
got their pseudo ‘‘culture ” 
have got other literary ideals quite as vapid and flabby. 


somewhere else. From other sources they would 


* 
* 





Harper's Magazine is just what it is intended to be 
offensive snobbishness which pleases the uncritical*person. 

It should lie on the plush covered centre table of every Harlem flat 

No Boston /ittérateur should be without it. 


a purveyor of that in- 





JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. 


- 

JoHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. A PLAY IN FouR AcTs, BY HENRIK IBSEN, 
ENGLISH VERSION BY WILLIAM ARCHER. OPENING PERFORMANCE BY THE 
NEw CENTURY THEATRE AT THE STRAND THEATRE, May 3, 1897. 
REVIEWED BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


HE first performance of John Gabriel Borkman, the latest masterpiece of 
the acknowledged chief of European dramatic art, has taken place in 
London under the usual shabby circumstances. For the first scene in the 
gloomy Borkman house, a faded, soiled, dusty wreck of some gay French salon, 
originally designed, perhaps, for Offenbach’s Favart, was fitted with an in- 
congruous Norwegian stove, a painted staircase, and a couple of chairs which 
were no doubt white and gold when they first figured in Tom Taylor's Plot 
and Passion, or some other relic of the days before Mr. Bancroft revoiution- 
ized stage furniture, but have apparently languished ever since, unsold and 
unsalable, among second-hand keys, framed lithographs of the Prince Consort, 
casual fire irons and stair rods, and other spoils of the broker. Still, this scene 
at least was describable, and even stimulative—toirony. In Act II. the gallery 
in which Borkman prowls for eight years like a wolf was no gallery at all, but a 
box ugly to loathsomeness, and too destructive to the imagination and descrip- 
tive faculty to incur the penalty ofcriticism. In Act III. (requiring, it will be 
remembered, the shifting landscape from Parsifal), two new cloths, specially 
painted, and good enough to produce a tolerable illusion of snowy pinewood 
and midnight mountain with proper accessories, were made ridiculous by a 
bare acre of wooden floor and only one set of wings for the two. When I 
looked at that, and thought of the eminence of the author and the greatness 
of his work, I felt ashamed. What Sir Henry Irving and Mr. George Alex- 
ander and Mr. Wilson Barrett feel about it I do not know—on the whole, per- 
haps, not altogether displeased to see Ibsen belittled. For my part, I beg the 
New Century Theatre, when the next Ibsen play is ready for mounting, to 
apply to me for assistance. If I have a £10 note they shall have it; if not, I 
can at least lend them a couple of decent chairs. I cannot think that Mr. 
Massingham, Mr. Sutro and -Mr. William Archer would have grudged a few 
such contributions from their humble cots on this occasion if they had not 
hoped that a display of the most sordid poverty would have shamed the pub- 
lic as it shamed me. Unfortunately, their moral lesson 1s more likely to dis- 
credit Ibsen than to fill the New Century coffers. They have spent either too 
little or too much. When Dr. Furnivall performed Browning's Luria in the 
lecture theatre at University College with a couple of curtains, a chair bor- 
rowed from the board-room, and the actors in their ordinary evening dress, 
the absence of scenery was as completely forgotten as if we had all been in 
the Globe in Shakespeare's time. But between that and an adequate scenic 
equipment there is no middle course. It is highly honorable to the pioneers 
of the drama that they are poor; but in art, what poverty can only do un- 
handsomely and stingily it should not doat all. Besides, to be quite frank, I 
simply do not believe that the New Century Theatre could not have afforded 
at least a better couple of chairs. 

I regret to say that the shortcomings of the scenery were not mitigated by 
imaginative and ingenious stage management. Mr. Vernon's stage manage- 
ment is very actor-like—that is to say, it is directed, not to secure the maxi- 
mum of illusion for the play, but the maximum of fairness in distributing 
good places on the stage to the members of the cast. Had he been selfish 
enough, as some actor-managers are accused of being, to manage the stage 
so as to secure the maximum of prominence for himself, the effect would 
probably have justified him, since he plays Borkman. But his sense of equity 
is evidently stronger than his vanity; for he takes less than his share of con- 
spicuity, repeatedly standing patiently with his back to the audience to be 
declaimed at down the stage by Miss Robins or Miss Ward, or whoever else 
he deems entitled toaturn. Alas! these conceptions of fairness, honorable 
as they are to Mr. Vernon’s manhood, are far too simply quantitative for ar- 
tistic purposes. The business of the stage manager of John Gabriel Borkman 
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is chiefly to make the most of the title part; and if the actor of that part is 

too modest to do that for himself, someone else should stage manage. Mr. 

Vernon, perhaps, pleased the company, because he certainly did contrive 

that everyone of them should have the centre of the stage to himself or her- 

self whenever they had a chance of self-assertion; but as this act of green-* 
room justice was placed before the naturalness of the representation, the 

actors did not gain by it, while the play suffered greatly. 

Mr. Vernon, I suspect, was also hampered by a rather old-fashioned tech- 
nical conception of the play as a tragedy. Now the traditional stage man- 
agement of tragedy ignores realism—even the moderate degree of realism 
traditional in comedy. It lends itself to people talking at each other rhetori- 
cally from opposite sides of the stage, taking long, sweeping walks up to their 
‘‘ points,” striking attitudes in the focus of the public vision with an artificiality 
which, instead of being concealed, is not only disclosed but insisted on, and 
being affected in all their joints by emotions which a fine comedian conveys 
by the faintest possible inflexion of tone or eyebrow. John Gabriel Borkman 
is no doubt technically a tragedy, because it ends with the death of the lead- 
ing personage in it. But to stage manage or act it rhetorically as such is like 
drawing a Dance of Death in the style of Caracci or Giulio Romano. Clearly 
the required style is the homely imaginative, the realistic fateful—in a word, 
the Gothic. I am aware that to demand Gothic art from stage managers 
dominated by the notion that their business is to adapt the exigencies of stage 
etiquette to the tragic and’ comic categories of our pseudo classical dramatic 
tradition is to give them an order which they can but dimly understand and 
cannot execute at all; but Mr. Vernon is no mere routineer; he is a man of 
ideas. After, all, Sir Henry Irving (in his Bells style), M. Lugné Poé, Mr. 
Richard Mansfield and Mr. Charles Charrington have hit this mark (while 
missing the pseudo classic one) nearly enough to show that it is by no means 
unattainable. Failing the services of these geniuses, I beg the conventional 
stage manager to treat Ibsen as comedy. That will not get the business 
right; but it will be better than the tragedy plan. 

As to the acting of the piay, it was fairly good, as acting goes in London 
now, whenever the performers were at all in their depth; and it was at least 
lugubriously well intentioned when they were out of it. Unfortunately, 
they were very often out of it. If they had been anti-Ibsenites 
they would have marked their resentment of and impatience with the 
passages they did not understand by an irritable listlessness, designed 
to make the worst of the play as far as that could be done without making 
the worst of themselves. But the Ibsenite actor marks the speeches which 
are beyond him by a sudden access of pathetic sentimentality and an intense 
consciousness of Ibsen’s greatness. No doubt this devotional plan lets the 
earnestness of the representation down less than the skeptical one; yet its 
effect is as false as false can be, and I am sorry to say that it is gradually 
establishing a funereally unreal tradition which is likely to end in making 
Ibsen the most portentous of stage bores. 

Take, for example, Zli/a Rentheim. Here you have a part which up to 
a certain point almost plays itselfi—a sympathetic old maid with a broken 
heart. Ningteen-twentieths of her might be transferred to the stage of the 
Princess’ to-morrow and be welcomed there tearfully by the audiences which 
delight in Two Little Vagabonds and East Lynne. Her desire to adopt Zr- 
hart is plain sailing sentimentalism; her reproach to Borkman for the crime 
of killing the ‘‘love life” in her and himself for the sake of his ambition is, 
as a coup de thédtre, quite within the range of playwrights who rank considera- 
bly below Mr. Pinero. All this is presented intelligently by Miss Robins—at 
moments even touchingly and beautifully. But the moment the dialogue 
crosses the line which separates the Ibsen sphere from the ordinary sphere 
her utterance rings false at once. Here is an example—the most striking in 
the play: 

Ella | Jn strong inward emotion). ‘‘ Pity! Ha! ha! I have never known pity 
since you deserted me. I was incapable of feeling it. If a poor starved child 
came into my kitchen shivering and crying and, begging a morsel of food I 
let the servants look to it. I never felt any desire to take the child to myself, 
to warm it at my own hearth, to have the pleasure of seeing it eat and be sat- 
isfied. And yet I wasn't like that when I was young; ‘hat I remember clearly. 
It is you that have created an empty, barren desert within me—and without 
me, too!” 

What is there in this speech that might not occur in any popular novel or 
drama of sentiment written since Queen Anne’s death? If Miss Millward 
were to introduce it into Black Eyed Susan the Adelphi pit would accept it 
with moist eyes and without the faintest suspicion of Ibsen. But Z//a Rentheim 
does not stop there. ‘‘ You have cheated me of a mother’s joy and happiness 
in life,” she continues, ‘‘and of a mother’s sorrows and tears as well. And 
perhaps that is the heaviest part of the loss to me. It may be that a mother’s 
sorrows and tears were what I needed most.” Now here the Adelphi pit 
would be puzzled; for her Ibsen speaks as the great man—one whose moral con- 
sciousness far transcends the common huckstering conception of life asa trade 
in happiness in which sorrows and tears represent the bad bargains and joys 
and happiness, the good ones. And here Miss Robins suddenly betrays that 
she is an Ibsenite without being an Ibsenist. The genuine and touching tone 
of self-pity suddenly turns into a perceptibly artificial snivel (forgive the rude- 
ness of the word); and the sentence which is the most moving in the play, 
provided it comes out simply and truthfully, is declaimed as a sentimental 
paradox who has no sort of reality or conviction for the actress. In this 
failure Miss Robins wasentirely consistent with her own successes. As the 
woman in revolt against the intolerable slavery and injustice of ideal ‘‘ woman- 
liness " (Karin and Martha in Pillars of Society) or against the man treating 
her merely as his sexual pray (Mariana in the recital of her mother’s fate) her 
success has had no bounds except those set by the commercial disadvantages 
at which the performances were undertaken. As the impetuous, imaginative 


New Woman in her first youth, free, unscrupulous through ignorance, 
demanding of life that it shall be “thrilling,” and terribly dangerous to 
impressionable master builders who have put on life’s chains without learning 
its lessons, she has succeeded heart and soul, rather by being the character 
than: by understanding it. In representing poignant nervous phenomena 
in their purely physical aspect, as in Alan’s Wife and Mrs. Lessingham, 
she has set up the infection of agony in the theatre with lacerating intensity 
by the vividness of her reproduction of its symptoms. But in sympathetic 
parts properly so called, where wisdom of heart, and sense of identity and 
common cause with others—in short, the parts we shall probably call religious 
as soon as we begin to gain some glimmering of what religion means—Miss 
Robins is only sympathetic as a flute is sympathetic; that is, she has a pretty 
tone, and can be played on with an affectation of sentiment; but there is no 
reality, no sincerity init. And so E//a Rentheim, so far as she is sympathetic, 
eludes her. The fact is, Miss Robins is too young and too ferociously indivi- 
dualistic to play her. £//a’s grievances came out well enough, also her 
romance, and some of those kindly amenities of hers—notably her amiable 
farewell to Zrhart; but of the woman who understands that she has been 
robbed of her due of tears and sorrow, of the woman who sees that the crazy 
expedition through the snow with Borkman is as well worth trying as a hope- 
less return to the fireside, there is no trace, nothing but a few indications that 
Miss Robins would have very little patience with such wisdom if she met it in 
real life. 

Mr. Vernon’s Borkman was not ill acted; only, as it was not Ibsen’s Bork- 
man, but the very reverse and negation of him, the better Mr. Vernon acted 
the worse it was for the play. He was a thoroughly disillusioned elderly man 
of business, patient and sensible rather than kindly, and with the sort of 
strength that a man deriaes from the experience that teaches him his 
limits. I think Mr. Vernon must have studied him in the North 
of Ireland, where that type reaches perfection. Ibsen’s Sorkman, 
on the contrary, is a man of the most energetic imagination, whose 
illusions feed on his misfortunes, and whose conception of his own power 
grows hyperbolical and Napoleonic in his solitude and impotence. Mr. 
Vernon's excursion into the snow was the aberration of a respectable banker 
in whose brain a vessel had suddenly burst; the true Borkman meets the fate 
of a vehement dreamer who has for thirteen years been deprived of that 
daily contact with reality and responsibility without which genius inevitably 
produces unearthliness and insanity. Mr. Vernon was as earthly and sane as 
a man need be until he went for his walk in the snow, and a Borkman who is 
that is necessarily a trifle dull. Even Mr. Welch, though his scene in the 
second act was a triumph, made a fundamental mistake in the third, where 
Foldal, who has just been knocked down and nearly run over by the sleigh in 
which his daughter is being practically abducted by Zrhart and Mrs. Wilton, 
goes into ecstasies of delight at what he supposes to be her good fortune in 
riding off in a silver mounted carriage to finish her musical education under 
distinguished auspices. The whole pointof this scene, at once penetratingly 
tragic and irresistibly laughable, lies in the sincerity of Fo/dal's glee and 
Borkman's sardonic chuckling over it. But Mr. Welch unexpectedly sacrificed 
the scene to a stage effect which has been done to death by Mr. Harry 
Nicholls and even Mr. Arthur Roberts. He played the heart-broken old man 
pretending to laugh—a descendant of the clown who jokes in the arena while 
his child is dying at home—and so wrecked what would otherwise have been 
the best piece of character work of the afternoon. Mr. Martin Harvey, as 
Erhart, was clever enough to seize the main idea of the part—the impulse 
toward happiness—but not experienced enough to know that the actor’s busi- 
ness is not to supply an idea with a sounding board, but with a credible, 
simple and natural human being to utter it when its time comes and not 
before. He showed, as we all knew he would show, considerable stage talent 
and more than ordinary dramatic intelligence; but in the first act he was not 
the embarrassed young gentleman of Ibsen, but rather the ‘‘soaring human 
boy” imagined by Mr. Chadband; and later on this attitude of his very nearly 
produced a serious jar at a critical point in the representation. 

Miss Genevieve Ward played Gunhild. The character is a very difficult 
one, since the violently stagey manifestations of maternal feeling prescribed 
for the actress by Ibsen indicate a tragic strenuousness of passion which is 
not suggested by the rest of the dialogue. Miss Ward did not quite convince 
me that she had found the temperament appropriate to both. The truth is, 
her tragic style, derived from Ristori, was not made for Ibsen. On the other 
hand, her conversational style, admirably natural and quite free from the 
Mesopotamian solemnity with which some of her colleagues delivered the 
words of the master was genuinely dramatic and reminded me of her excel- 
lent performance years ago with Mr. Vernon as Lona Hessel. Mrs. Tree was 
clever and altogether successful as Mrs. Wilton, and Miss Dora Barton's Frida 
was perfect. But then these two parts are comparatively easy. Miss Caldwell 
tried hard to modify her well-known representation of a farcical slavey into a 
passable Ibsenite parlor maid, and succeeded fairly except in the little scene 
which begins the third act. 

On the whole, a rather disappointing performance of a play which cannot 
be read without forming expectations which are perhaps unreasonable, but 
are certainly inevitable.—Saturday Review. 





OME time ago a little book called Flowers Grown in the Sand was pub- 
lished at Seattle. To publish a volume of tales of Puget Sound was a bold 
undertaking, but the ground was unbroken, and the author, Mrs. Ella Higgin- 
son, was doing for the far Northwest what Miss Wilkins is doing for New 
England, and Richard Malcolm Johnson for Georgia. The book, however, 
attracted some attention, and a new edition with some new stories will soon 
appear under the title From the Land of the Snow Pearls. 
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a PARISIAN:_ PLAYER. 


HIS is a picture of Marcelle Lender. She is beautiful, as her picture tes- 
tifies. In addition she is an expert player of parts. Her technic is 
ample and efficient. Her temperament is as the meeting of tinder and tow. 


She is the most destructive actress in Paris. 


And she is young; as famous women go she is very young, this beautiful 
Anne Marie Marcelle, of the tribe of the Lenders. She was born in 1862. 


Her birthplace was Nancy and therefore she was christened Anne Marie. 
was in the year of the great exposition (1889) that she dawned upon Paris. 


have been told that she was not unknown before that time ; I have heard of 
her early days at the Théatre des Batignolles—they say she made her début 
as Anne of Austria. She went to the Gymnase and later to St. Petersburg, 
where she was the leading lady at the Théatre Michel. But of all this I know 


nothing. 


It was in 1889 that I first saw Marcelle Lender—she will forgive me if I 


call her Anne Marie—at the Variétiés in the Jocrisses de l’Amour. 
Do you not remember it ? 


Barriére’s abominably explicit little chef d@’euvre. It was Barriére’s de- 
nunciation of love. It has always clung in my memory, so bitter, profane and 


uncritical it was. Barriere painted love 
as something grotesque and terrible; he 
roared at itas though it were the beast of 
the Apocalypse ; and I remember that 
even at the time—before I knew Anne 
Marie Marcelle Lender—I thought his at- 
titude was absurd. Love isnot grotesque 

nor isit terrible. Love is merely a little 
second-rate passion (not half so im- 
portant as the passion for money), a 
trifle foolish, a bit imbecile, unjust, of 
course; cruel, because it is stupid; irra- 
tional, because it is of the flesh, fleshy; 
the tendency in modern literature is to 
take it far too seriously. 


* 
: * 


Stage plays are all about love. Look 
at your dramatists—see how hot on the 
hunt of this petty passion they are ! 


The whole pack of them ! 
fancy that men and women concerned 


One would 


themselves with nothing else—that love 
took up all one’s time and interest ! 


- ws . 
In my youth a worthy old Scot (God 
rest his bones!) used to say to me: 
Love ts a sort of uneasiness 
That henders a man in his beesiness. 


7. “ * 

Now that was a much fairer estimate 
of this second-rate passion. Bless you, 
my dear blonde girl! men think ten 
times of business to once of love. We 
are infinitely more concerned at the fall 
of stocks than at the fall of our mis- 
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Read here: If we are to have the amorous drama to the’exclusion of that 
drama in which a sane, normal, frank man might take a reasonable interest, 
let us (in heaven's name!) see the other side of the shield. 

Surely love is not always beautiful. 

No married woman will pretend that it is. 

Every married man knows it is not. 

And yet how difficult it is to bring the dramatist to that point where he 
will admit that love is not wholly beautiful! Ibsen himself seems to fancy 
love is something abstractly beautiful—comelier than other passions, as it is 
stronger. As a matter of fact it is neither comelier nor stronger—not so 
comely a passion as intellectual vanity, not so strong as the appetite for 
drink. 


In Les Jocrisses de l’'Amour Barriére showed the reverse of the shield. But 
he was not calm. He was not critical. He blackguarded love. His vaude- 
ville was Schopenhauerian; and this attitude, ferocious, furibund and im- 
moral, is quite as absurd as that of the man who abnegates his masculinity 
and kneels, in genuflective humility, be- 
fore the female person. 

Either attitude is uncritical—neither 
attitude could be assumed by a critic 
of the finer breed. 





- 
* * 


But I shall never forget Barriére’s 
profound little farce—through it I was 
introduced to Marcelle Lender. She is 
beautiful and Parisian and feminine. 
She was made to be loved—critically. 

Over here in New York we know 
some of the Paris types—tomboys like 
Fougére, epicene enigmas like Yvette 
Guilbert, technical experts like Sarah 
Bernhardt, nervicide orchids like Réjane 

but Marcelle Lender is yet to come. 

She is a flexible and sinister little 
creature. Her eyes are big and oblique. 
Her nose is impertinent. She has thin 
lips, morosely sensual. Her mouth is 
full of white teeth. Her ankles are 
little and her legs taper exquisitely. 
Slight asshe is her bust and shoulders 
are magnificent; they are firm and 
splendidly white. 

She looks like a priestess of the Cal- 
lipygian Venus. 

She is a woman strangely attractive 
and desirable. 

Her eyes look generations. 

* - 7 

Were I to define her charm, I fancy 
I should say that without displaying 
any culpable sensuality she is ardently 





and irresistibly feminine. 

She has, as I have said, immense 
technic, but she has something more 
permanently attractive than technic— 





tresses’ eyebrows. There are any 
number of passions more powerful than 
love—that ‘‘ good, old, gentlemanly pas- 
sion of avarice,” as Byron called it; 
pride and envy, and even the sublimated selfishness of philanthropy. But 
where is the drama of avarice? Where is the play of pride? Where the 
tragedy of envy, the comedy of hate, the farce of philanthropy ? 

Faith! We have nothing but exploitations of this silly and second- 
rate passion of love—this sort of ‘‘uneasiness that henders a man in his 
beesiness.” 


Come, frankly, between men— 

What do we care for ‘‘love” compared to our interest in the fight for 
fame, the lust of ambition, the joy of acquiring, or robbing, or giving, or 
sacrificing ? 

Tush, man, nothing ! 

And the women ? 

Do you fancy all these love plays are written for the women ? 

My dear fellow, the women think more of their establishments than of 
love. They look upon love merely as a sort of uneasiness that disturbs do- 
mestic order. Their strong passions are those of social display or personal 
gratification. They ride horses or bicycles, dance and dine, are massaged 
and sleep, and only at odd moments are they disturbed by the minor pas- 
sion of love. 

But is this life ever translated into literature? Is this life put into plays ? 
Ah, my dear boy, we have yet to see the tragedy of crochet, the tragedy of social 
ambition, the tragedy of the woman who would fain be a man—the comedy 
and farce and vaudeville of woman’s life! It is all unwritten ; it is all un- 
played, 7 


MARCELLE LENDER. 


she has sex. It may be that being a 
woman is an artin itself. Ah! then is 
Anne Marie Marcelle Lender an artist, 
diabolically accomplished. 

In every glance—her eyes are thanatophidian, oppressive—there is a nega- 
tion of the seventh commandment. The writhing of her graceful body is a 


sensual menace or asensuous provocation. She is sheer woman. Her effront- 
ery is exemplary. Her shamelessness is adorable. 


7 > 
I look upon Anne Marie Marcelle Lender with undisguised approbation. 


* 
. * 


I remember so many of her successes—the réle of MZ/e. Lange in the re- 
vival of the Fille Angot, her parts in Paris Exposition, Ma Cousine, Paris Port 
de Mer, the Bonne 4a tout Faire, Madame Satan—and then a few months ago 
in Brussels, Mile. Lender ! 

I remember your successes there. 


* 
. 


Marcelle Lender is an accomplished histrionic artist; she is flexile and fin- 
ished in technic; she is irresistibly feminine. ws 5. 





ICHARD HARDING DAVIS has done some fair work and some pretty 
bad work. He has been doing reportorial work for all kinds of papers 

and became inaccurately omniscient. On his last work, Soldiers of Fortune, 
he has returned to his better manner and avoided the defects that marred so 
much of what he has lately done. The book is already in its second edition, 
thanks in some degree to the illustrations of Charles Dana Gibson. 
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THE IBSEN CULT. 

HE list published recently of performances which the plays of Henrik 

Ibsen have had in Christiania is surprising, in view of the comparative 
infrequency of presentation of some of the pieces. The following is the list 
sent out from the Christiania Theatre: 

The Christiania Theatre has presented eighteen works of Ibsen: The 
Feast at Sun Hill Manor (1856-66), 13 times; The Vikings at Helgeland 
(till 1896), 100 times; The. Pretenders, 55; The League of the Young (till 
1897), 116; The Comedy of Love, 72; Lady Inger of Ostraat, 18; Peer Gynt 
(concentrated in one evening), 36 (the first three acts), 87-123; The Pillars of 
Society, 50; A Doll’s House, 72; An Enemy of People, 27; The Wild Duck, 
36; Rosmersholm, 16; The Lady of the Sea, 27; Hedda Gabler, 29; Solness, 
the Master Builder, 29; Little Eyolf, 34; John Gabriel Borkman, 18; at the 
eighteenth and last performance all tickets were sold out; the piece, of course, 
can be revived next year. It must not be forgotten that Christiania in 1856 
reckoned only 40,000 inhabitants, and only during the present year has it 
reached the number of 200,000. No piece of Ibsen has been better appreciated 
or more performed at Copenhagen or Stockholm than at Christiania. 

The fact that A Doll’s House has had only twelve performances since the 
first production eighteen years ago is rather surprising in view of the fact 
that it was at Christiania that Ibsen wrote many of his plays and spent the 
most active part of his career. He was stage manager there and it is with 
that city that he has been chiefly identified. Since A Doll’s House was first 
introduced here at a matinée by Beatrice Cameron New York has probably 
seen half as many productions of that piece as Stockholm. Most of these 
have been in German at the Irving Place Theatre, but Réjane, Mrs. Fiske and 
Janet Achurch, as well as Agnes Sorma and other German actresses, have 
appeared in the play. Ghosts was once seen here at a private performance. 
Beerbohm Tree acted in The Pillars of Society, and parts of Little Eyolf 
were played by students of acting. But New York has seen very few of 
Ibsen’s plays, probably on account of the fact that the city possesses no free 
theatre society. Itis chiefly by means of such an institution that the plays of 
Ibsen have become known in London. 

The famous performance by the Independent Theatre, of London, of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts is not likely, in view of the excitement it caused, to be soon 
forgotten. Owing chiefly to the efforts of an indefatigable American actress 
in London, Miss Elizabeth Robins, a number of the Ibsen pieces have been 
acted there. Rosmersholm, The Master Builder, Little Eyolf and Hedda 
Gabler have been acted by the various Ibsen societies, and a new organiza- 





tion called the New Century Theatre is preparing a performance of John 
Gabriel Borkman, which will be interpreted by the best known London actors. 
But the London cult of Ibsen has survived only through careful coddling. 
The announcement that Sir Henry Irving was preparing to present Peer Gynt 
was regarded as a great victory for the London Ibsenites. Sir Henry was too 
politic to make any categorical denial of the humor, but it is fairly certain 
that nobody ever heard him say that he intended to give Peer Gynt at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

It isin Germany alone that the plays of Ibsen appear to have taken a firm 
place in the repertory of the theatre. There they really receive popular sup- 
port and are given frequently—frequently, that is, in comparison with their 
presentation in other countries.—Suz. 





PLAYGOER’S DICTIONARY. 


HERE is a clever man on the Cincinnati Zuguirer; he has written 

this: 

‘‘ Angel”"—Generally a man not acquainted with the theatrical business. One who 
invests in theatrical enterprises and never gets anyreturns. Generallyamale. Rarely 
afemale. There are two kinds of angels; old and young; the young live the longest 
if the company they back is a burlesque company. Few angels have ever retired 
with a profit. 

‘*Star”—One who owns the centre of the stage on all occasions. Likewise 
requires its name in print ten times larger than the ordinary actor. One who shines 
above his surroundings and sometimes becomes overheated. ‘There are many stars 
who have blinked but a season. Stars are both male and female; the female 
predominating. 

‘* Hamfatter”—Usually a cheap actor who will work for his board, and is satisfied 
with any kind of board. Many actors really don't deserve the title, but acquire it from 
circumstances. 

‘« Soubrette "—A young lady who invariably wears short skirts. Sometimes carries a 
duster. Puffy hair and low-cut corsets essential. The average age for a soubrette is 
between sixteen and twenty-five. There are some in existence who are over sixty. 
Not a difficult réle in a theatrical performance, if the chief actor is the soubrette’s 
husband. 

«Stock Company ”—A term applied tocompanies connected with the theatres, able to 
play all sorts of plays and at short notice. 

‘‘Press Agent —An employé gifted with the pen or typewriter. Able to excite the 
public’s attention to the abilities of his employers. Frequently is addicted to falsehood 
and writes bad English. 
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